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CHAPTER  L 

SIMPLE  TESTING. 


1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  measurements  of  any  kind,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  certain  standard  units  with  which  to  make 
comparisons.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  length,  or  weight,  we 
have  as  standards  the  foot  and  the  pound.  Some  of  the  units 
are  dependent  upon  two  of  the  other  units ;  the  unit  of  "  work," 
for  example,  is  the  foot-pound,  or  the  work  done  in  raising  a 
pound  1  foot  high.  Now  in  electrical  measurements  we  require 
units  of  a  like  character.  Those  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
chiefly  are  eUctramotive  farce,  the  unit  of  which  is  called  the  voU  ; 
regiBtance,  the  unit  of  which  is  the  ohm  ; 

also  we  have  the  unit  of  currenty  which  Fio.  1. 

is  dependent  upon  the  two  foregoing 
units,  and  which  is  called  the  ampere, 

2.  If  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  be 
joined  by  a  conductor  a  current  will 
flow,  ana  the  strength  of  this  current 
will  vary  directly  as  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery,  and  inversely  as 
the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  This 
relation  is  known  as  ^  Ohm's  law."  If 
the  electromotive  force  is  expressed  in 
volts  and  the  resistance  in  onms,  then 
the  resulting  current  will  be  in  amperes. 

3.  Suppose  now  a  battery  of  a  resistance  r  and  electromotive 
force  E,  a  galvanometer  of  a  resistance  G,  and  a  wire  of  a 
resistance  B,  be  jmned  up  in  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1.    By 

B 
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tJie  foregoing  law,  tbe  strength  of  current  C,  which  will  flow 
ont  of  the  battery  and  through  the  galvanometer,  will  be 

O   ^^   ^z ^  • 

E  +  r+G 

The  current,  in  flowing  through  the  galvanometer,  produces 
a  deflection  of  its  needle,  which  deflection  will  remain  constant 
provided  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  also  the 
resistances  remain  constant.  If  now  B  be  a  wire  whose  re- 
sistance we  require  to  find,  and  which  we  can  replace  by 
another  wire  the  value  of  whose  resistance  can  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  then  by  adjusting  this  latter  so  that  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
change  of  resistances  was  made,  this  resistance  gives  the  value 
of  our  unknown  resistance  E. 

This  method  of  testing,  known  as  the  suhstitution  method, 
although  exceedingly  simple,  is  a  very  good  and  accurate  one 
if  a  little  ordinary  care  be  taken  in  making  it.  Its  correctness 
is  only  limited  by  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  to  small 
changes  of  strength  in  the  current  aflecting  it,  and  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  variable  resistance  can  be  adjusted. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  for  reasons  which  will 
become  obvious  when  the  subject  of  testing  is  gone  further  into, 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  used  in  making 
a  test  of  the  kind  should  be  small  compared  with  the  resistance 
being  measured. 

4.  Next,  suppose  the  galvanometer  to  have  its  scale  so 
graduated  that  the  number  of  divisions  on  it  will,  by  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle,  accurately  represent  the  comparative 
strength  (C)  of  currents  which  may  pass  through  it.  Let  the 
battery,  galvanometer,  and  resistance  be  joined  up  as  atfirst, 
then,  as  before, 

C  =  B+7+G'*^-^  =  ^(»  +  ''  +  <^>- 

Now  remove  E,  and  insert  any  other  known  leiistance  p,  in  its 
place.    Calling  the  new  strength  of  current,  Ci,  then 

But  we  have  seen  that  E  =  C  (B  +  r  +  G),  therefore 
C(E  +  r  +  G;  =  C.(p  +  r  +  G), 

^^  E  +  r+G=-YvP+»'  +  ft)ized  by  Google 
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that  is 

»  =  §^(p  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G).  [1] 

Now,  88  we  have  suppoaed  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  strengths^  of  current 
which  prodnoe  them,  we  may,  instead  of  C  and  Ci,  write  in  our 
fonnul»  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle  which  those 
strengths  produce.  Galling,  then,  a  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  strength  C,  and  a^  that  with  the  strength  Ci,  our 
formula  [1]  becomes 

K  =  ^(p  +  r  +  G)-(r  +  G).  [2] 

In  order  to  find  R,  it  is  necessary  to  know  G,  which  is  usually 
marked  on  the  galvanometer  by  the  manufacturer,  r  also 
must  be  known,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  value 
accurately,  it  is  best  to  use  a  battery  whose  resistance  is  very 
Kmall  in  comparison  with  the  other  resistances  in  the  circuit, 
and  which  may  consequently  be  neglected ;  in  this  jca.Be  we  may 
write  our  formula 

E  =  50  +  G)-Q.  [3] 

a 

Having  then  obtained  a  with  B  and  a^  with  p,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  E. 

Far  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  whose  resistance  could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with 
a  resistance  B  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  re- 
sistance of  200  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (aj).  What 
was  the  unknown  resistance  B  ? 

OA 

B  =  H-A  (200  +  100)  -  100  =  360  ohms. 

6.  Next,  suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer. 
From  equation  [3],  by  multiplying  up,  we  find  that 

Ba  =  pe4+Gai  —  Go, 

by  arranging  the  qnatititiefl  ^.^.^^^^^  .^Google 

Goj  —  6a  =  Ea—  pai, 

B  2 
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or 

G  (tti  —  a)  =  E  a  —  p  Oi, 
therefore 

tti  —  a  '■  -^ 

If,  then,  "with  a  known  resistance  E,  we  obtain  a  deflection  of 
a  divijsions,  and  with  a  known  resistance  p  we  obtain  a  deflection 
of  a,  divisions,  we  can  determine  G. 

For  example. 

With  a  gaLvanometer  (G^  and  a  battery  whose  resistance 
could  be  neglected,  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  of  350  ohms 
(R)  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  resistance  of 
200  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  80  divisions  (a,).  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer? 

_       350x20-200x30      ,^   ^ 
^  = 30-^20 =  ^^  ""^"^ 

6.  Lastly,  when  the  resistance  of  our  battery  is  considerable, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  its  value,  from  equation  [2]  by  multi- 
plying up,  we  find 

Ea=  pai+raj  +  Gra,  —  ro  —  Go,. 

by  arranging  the  quantities 

roi  —  ra  =  Ea—  paj  —  Qai  +  Go, 
or 

r  (ttj  —  a)  =  E  a  —  P  ai  —  G  (tti  —  a), 
that  is 

r  =  ^^:i^-G.  [5] 

tti  —  a 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G), 
and  a  batterv  (r),  we  obtained  with  a  resistance  in  circuit  of 
300  ohms  (E)  a  deflection  of  30  divisions  (a),  and  with  a  resist- 
ance in  circuit  of  150  ohms  (p)  a  deflection  of  40  divisions  (ai). 
What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

300  X  30  -  150  X  40      ,^^       „^^    ,        t 
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7.  The   fonmilsB  may  be  considerably  eimplitied  if  we  so 
adjust  our  resistances  that  one  deflection  becomes  half  the  other, 

or,  in  other  words,  if  we  make  a  =  ^.    Formula  [3]  for  deter- 
mining  any  resistance  then  becomes 

B  =  ^(p  +  G)-G  =  2p+2G-G. 
2 

E  =  2p  +  G. 


that  is 


8.  Similarly  we  should  find  that  formula  [4]  for  determining 
the  leaiatance  of  a  galvanometer  becomes 

G  =  B-2p; 

and  formula  [5]  for  determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery, 

r=:B-(2p  +  G); 

B  being  in  all  cases  the  resistance  which  gives  the  small  deflec- 
tion, and  p  being  the  smaller  resistance  which  doubles  it. 

9.  When  the  resistance  we  have  to  measure  is  very  high  com- 
pared with  Uie  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  battery  used 
for  measuring,  then  in  our  equation 

B  =  5(p  +  r+G)-(r  +  G), 
a 

we  may  practically,  especially  when  great  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment is  not  required,  put  G  as  well  as  r  equal  to  0,  in  which 
caae, 

a 

To  measure  a  resistance  according  to  this  formula,  we  shoidd 
first  join  up,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  our  battery,  galvanometer, 
and  standard  resistance,  as  it  is  called,  which  in  our  formula  is. 
p;  and  having  noted  the  deflection  a„ 'should  multiply  the 
latter  by  p ;  this  gives  us  what  is  called  the  conntatiX,  K  (the 
resistance  to  be  determined^  is  then  inserted  in  the  place  of  p ;  a 
new  deflection  a  is  obtaineo,  by  which  we  divide  the  constant, 
and  thus  get  the  value  of  B. 

This  method  of  measuring  resistances  is  the  one  generally 
employed  in  taking  tests  for  vMnXaXion  resistance  of  telegraph 
lineai  the  standard  resistance  p  being  usually  1000  ohms. 
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When  the  insulation  resistances  of  several  lines  are  to  be 
measured,  the  constant  would  first  be  taken  and  worked  out, 
and  the  several  lines  to  be  measured  being  inserted  one  after 
the  other  in  the  place  of  the  resistance  p,  the  deflections  are 
noted ;  then  the  constant  being  divided  by  the  several  deflec- 
tions, the  resistances  are  thus  obtained. 

For  example. 

With  a  battery,  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance  of  1000 
ohms  (p)  in  circuit,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (%), 
then 

Constant  =  1000  x  20  -^  20000. 

Taking  away  our  resistance  and  inserting 

Wire  No.  1,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  5  divisions 

»»  *»  »»  »  ^  99 

99  3,  „  „  1^  9, 

9»  ^f  99  >t  "^  99 

The  resistance  of  our  wires  would  then  be 

No.  1,  20000  4-    5  =  4000  ohms. 
„    2,20000-=-    6  =  3333      „ 
„    3,  20000  -r  12  =  1666      „ 
„    4,  20000 -r    3  =  6666      „ 

These  results  are  the  total  insulation  resistances  of  the  wires, 
which  may  be  of  various  lengths.  To  get  comparative  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  insulation  resistance  of  some  unit 
length  of  each  wire,  such  as  a  mile. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  greater  the  length  of 
the  wire  the  greater  will  be  the  leakage,  and  consequently  the 
le98  will  be  tiie  insulation  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
resistance  will  vary  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire.  To 
obtain,  then,  the  insulation  resistance,  or  insulation  as  it  is 
simply  called,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  total 
insulation  by  the  length  of  wire.  Thus,  for  example,  if  No.  1 
wire  was  100  miles  long,  its  insulation  per  mile  would  be 
4000  X  100  =.  400,000  ohms.  It  is  usual  to  fix  a  standard 
insulation  per  mile,  and  if  the  result  is  below  that  standard^ 
the  line  is  considered  faulty.  200,000  ohms  per  mile  is  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

10.  The  rule  of  multiplying  the  total  insulation  by  the 
mileage  of  the  wire  to  get  the  insulation  per  mile  is  not  strictly 
correct,  more  especially  for  long  lines,  as  it  assumes  that  the 
leakage  is  the  same  at  every  point  along  the  line.     This,  how- 
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ever,  is  clearly  not  the  case,  as  a  little  of  the  current  leaking 
oat  at  one  point  leaves  a  smaller  quantity  to  leak  out  at  the 
next.  In  met,  we  really  measure  the  last  portion  of  the  line 
with  a  weaker  battery  than  we  do  the  first.  The  true  law  is, 
Lowever,  aomewhat  complex,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 
11.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  galvanometer  deflections 
to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  currents  producing  them,  but 
in  no  galvanometer  is  this  the  case  if  the  deflections  are  measured 
in  degrees;  in  such  a  case  they  are  proportional  to  some  function 
of  those  degees,  such  as  the  tangent.  Thus,  if  we  were  reading 
off  the  scale  of  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer,  that  is  to  say 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the  strengths  of  currents  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angle  of  deflection  which 
those  currents  produce,  we  should  have  to  find  the  tangents  of 
those  degrees  of  deflection  before  multiplying  and  dividing. 

For  eacamj^. 

If  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  we  obtained  with  our 
standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms  a  deflection  of  20^,  and  with 
the  unknown  resistance  (B)  a  deflection  of  15^,  we  should  have 

g  ^  tan  20°  X  1000  ^  :364  X  iqOO  ^  jg^g  ^j^^ 
tan  15  *268 

When  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  of  tele- 
graph, having  taken  the  constant,  we  should  join  up  our  instru- 
ments and  line,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.    In  makmg  a  measurement 


Fio.  2. 


^rvsalaJbed^ 


Surtiu 


of  this  kind,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
to  earth,  so  that  a  negative  (zinc)  current  flows  out  to  the  line, 
as  a  zinc  current  will  stiow  best  any  defective  insulation  in  the 
wire,  a  positive  current  having  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
leoltii^  a  fault  up,  more  especiallv  if  the  defect  is  in  any  under- 
ground work  which  may  be  in  the  circuit.  r^^^^T^ 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 

*  See  Appendix.  ^ 
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The  foregoing  method  of  measurement  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
aooarate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Greater  accuracy  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  with  but  little  extra  trouble  by  allowing  for 
the  resistance  of  our  battery  and  galvanometer  in  the  following 
manner  !-^- 

Instead  of  multiplying  the  constant  deflection  by  the  1000 
ohms  standard  resistance,  multiply  it  by  1000  plus  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  and  battery,  and  having  divided  the 
result  by  the  deflection  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit, 
subtract  from  the  result  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
battery. 

For  example. 

With  a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  a  resistance  of  50  ohms,  and  a  battery  of  a  resistance  of 
100  ohms,  we  obtained  a  deflection  of  30°,  and  with  the  line  wire 
in  circuit  a  deflection  of  10°.  What  was  the  exact  insulation 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

Insulation)       tan  30°  (1000 -h  50 -f-l  00) 

resistance  f  =  tan  10°  ""  ^^"  "*"  ^^"^ 


■577  X  1150 
•176 


-  150  =  3760  ohms. 


When  a  large  number  of  wires  have  to  be  measured  for 
insulation  daily,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  table  con- 
structed on  the  following  plan : — 

Earth  Readikos. 


%t 


V> 

2o 

30 

4° 

20^ 

20852 

10423 

69450 

5205-0 

210 

21992 

10993 

7324-6 

5489-5 

220 

23146 

11570 

7709-3 

5777-9 

28° 

24318 

12155 

8099-5 

6070-2 

24° 

25507 

12750 

8495-5 

6367  1 

In  this  table  the  first  vertical  column  represents  the  deflec- 
tions in  degrees  obtained  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  through 
a  standard  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  top  row  of  degrees 
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are  the  deflections  obtained  with  the  line  wire  in  circuit.  The 
nambera  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  vertical  with  a  hori- 
zontal column  give  the  resistances  corresponding  to  those 
deflections,  these  resistances  being  calculated  from  the  formula 

Insulation  1  ^  tan  consiani  reading  x  1000 
resistance  3  ""  tan  earth  reading 

Thus  the  constant  deflection,  or  reading,  with  the  1000  ohms 
standard  resistance  being  22"^,  and  the  deflection  with  the  line 
wire  (the  earth  reading)  being  2°,  the  resistance  required  is  seen 
at  a  glance  to  be  11,570  ohms. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  intricate  systems  of  measure- 
ment, we  will  consider  some  of  the  instruments  which  would  be 
used  in  making  measurements  such  as  we  have  described. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RESISTANCE  COILS. 

12.  The  essential  points  of  a  good  set  of  resistance  coils  are, 
that  they  should  not  vary  their  resistance  appreciably  through 
change  of  temperature,  and  that  they  should  be  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  standard  units,  which  adjustment  ought  to  be 
such  that  not  only  should  each  individual  coil  test  according  to 
its  marked  value,  but  the  total  value  of  all  the  coils  together 
should  be  equal  to  the  numerical  sum  of  their  marked  values. 
It  will  be  frequently  found  in  imperfectly  adjusted  coils  that 
although  each  individual  coil  may  test,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
correctly,  yet  when  tested  altogether  their  total  value  will  be 
one  or  two  units  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  their  individual 
values ;  because  although  an  error  of  a  fraction  of  a  unit  may 
not  be  perceptible  in  testing  each  coil  individually,  yet  the 
accumulated  error  may  be  comparatively  large. 

The  wire  of  the  coils  is  either  of  platinum-silver  alloy  or  of 
German  silver ;  the  former  material  has  the  advantage  that  its 
resistance  changes  but  very  slightly  by  variation  of  temperature ; 
this  variation  not  amounting  to  more  than  '031  per  cent,  per 
degree  centigrade.  Platinum-silver  is,  however,  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  consequently,  where  the  highest  possible  accuracy 
is  not  of  great  importance,  German  silver,  whose  percentage  of 
resistance  variation  per  degree  centigrade  is  *044,  is  used. 
Becently  a  new  metallic  compound  called  platinoid^  which  is  a 
combination  of  tungsten,  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  F.  W.  Martino.  This  alloy,  besides  being  very 
inexpensive,  has  a  lower  co-efficient  of  resistance  variation  by 
change  of  temperature  than  even  platinum-silver,  this  percentage 
being  as  low  as  *021  per  degree  centigrade;  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

The  wire  is  usually  insulated  by  two  coverings  of  silk,  and 
is  wound  double  on  ebonite  bobbins,  the  object  of  the  double 
winding  being  to  eliminate  the  extra  current  which  would  be 
induced  in  the  coils  if  the  wire  were  wound  on  single.  By 
double  winding,  the  current  flows  in  two  opposite  directions  on 
the  bobbin,  the  portion  in  one  direction  eliminating  the  in- 
ductive effect  of  the  portion  in  the  other  direction.    When 
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wound,  the  bobbins  are  saturated  in  hot  paraffin  wax,  which 
thoroughly  preserves  their  insulation,  and  ^events  the  silk 
covering  from  becoming  damp,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
partially  short  circuiting  the  coils  and  thereby  reducing  their 
zesistance. 

The  small  resistances  are  made  of  thick  wire,  the  higher  ones 
of  thin  wire,  to  economise  space. 

When  bulk  and  weight  are  of  no  consequence,  it  is  better  to 
have  all  the  coils  made  of  thick  wire,  more  especially  if  high 
battery  power  is  used  in  testing,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  the 
coils  to  become  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current  though 
them. 

The  individual  resistances  of  a  set  of  coils  are  generally  of 
such  values  that,  by  properly  combining  them,  any  resistance 
from  1  to  10,000  can  be  obtained.  One  arrangement  in  general 
use  has  coils  of  the  following  values :  1,  2,  2,  5,  10,  10,  20,  50, 
100,  100,  200,  500. 1000, 1000,  2000,  5000  ohms. 

These  numbers  enable  any  resistance  from  1  to  10,000  to  be 
obtained,  using  a  minimum  number  of  coils  without  fractional 
values.  With  these  numbers,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
little  difficulty  to  see  at  once  what  coils  it  is  necessary  to  put 
into  circuit  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  resistance ;  and  as  it 
is  often  necessary  to  be  quick  in  changing  the  resistances,  the 
following  numbers  are  frequently  used :  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  20,  30, 
40,  100,  200,  300,  400,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  which  enables 
any  particular  resistance,  that  is  required  to  be  inserted,  to  be 
seen  almost  at  a  glance. 

The  way  in  which  the  different  coils  are  put  in  circuit  is 
shown  by  Fig.  3.  The  ends  of  the  several  resistances,  c^CjC,*''' 
are  connected  between  the  brass  blocks,  6, 6,  6,  *«  *  - .  Any  of  the 


coils  can  then  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  between  the  first  and 
last  blocks,  by  inserting  plugs,  p,  as  shown,  which  short-circuit 
the  coils  between  them ;  thus,  if  all  the  plugs  were  inserted, 
there  would  be  no  resistance  in  circuit,  and  if  eh  the  plugs  were 
ont,  all  the  coils  would  be  in  circuit. 
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13.  There  are  various  ways  of  arranging  the  coils  in  sets  ; 
one  of  the  most  common  is  that  shown  in  outline  by  Fig.  4,  and 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  5.  This  form  is  much  used  in  sub- 
marine cable  testing.  The  brass  blocks,  here  shown  in  plan, 
are  screwed  down  to  a  plate  of  ebonite  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  box  in  which  the  coils  are  enclosed.  The  ebonite  bobbins 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  ebonite  top,  the  ends  of  the 
wires  being  fixed  to  the  screws  which  secure  the  brass  blocks. 
The  holes  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  brass  blocks  are  con- 
venient for  holding  the  plugs  that  are  not  in  use. 


FiQ.  5. 


It  will  be  seen  that  six  terminals,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  provided ; 
when  we  only  require  to  put  a  resistance  in  circuit,  the  two 
terminals  D  and  E  would  be  used.  The  use  of  the  other  ter- 
minals and  of  the  movable  brass  strap  S,  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

14.  In  using  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  one  or  two  precautions 
are  necessary. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  brass  shanks  of  the 
plugs  are  clean  and  bright,  as  the  insertion  of  a  dirty  plug  will 
not  entirely  short-circuit  the  coil  it  is  intended  to  cut  out.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  before  commencing  to  test,  to  give  the  plugs  a 
scrape  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  emery  paper,  taking  care  to  mb 
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o£F  any  grains  of  grit  which  may  remain  sticking  to  them  after 
thifl  has  been  done. 

When  a  ping  is  inserted,  it  should  not  be  simply  pnshed  into 
the  hole,  but  a  twisting  motion  should  be  given  it  in  doing 
80,  that  good  contact  may  be  ensured ;  too  much  force  should 
not  be  used,  as  the  ebonite  tops  may  thereby  be  twisted  off  in 
extracting  the  plugs.  Care  also  should  be  taken  that  the 
neighbonriDg  plugs  are  not  loosened  by  the  fingers  catohbig 
them  during  the  operation  of  shifting  a  plug. 

Before  commencing  work  it  is  as  well  to  give  all  the  plugs  a 
twist  in  the  holes,  so  as  to  ensure  that  none  of  them  are  left 
loose.  On  no  account  must  the  plugs  be  greased  to  preyent 
their  sticking,  and  their  brass  shanks  shoiild  be  touched  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  fingers. 

15.  For  taking  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  last  chapter,  such  an  elaborate  set  of 
coils  is  not  of  course  wanted.  A  single  coil  of  a  resistance  of 
1000  ohms  in  a  box  with  two  terminals,  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  coils  are  attached,  is  all  that  is  required. 

16.  One  of  the  most  useful  sets  of  coils  for  general  purposes 
is  represented  in  outline  by  Pig.  6,  and  in  general  view  by 
Fig  7.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  resistances,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  by  Fig.  4.  Two  keys, 
however,  are  provided  (drawn 
in  Fig.  6  in  elevation,  for  dis- 
tinctness). The  contact  point 
of  the  right-hand  kev  is  con- 
nected, as  sho¥m  b^  the  dotted 
line,  with  the  middle  brass 
block  of  the  upper  set  of  re- 
sistances, the  terminal  B'  at  the 
end  of  the  key  corresponding 

in  facU  when  the  key  is  pressed  down,  with  the  terminal  B 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  uke  manner  the  terminal  A'  corresponds 
with  the  terminal  A.  In  the  place  of  the  movable  strop  of 
brass  between  A  and  D  (Fig.  4),  a  plug  marked  INF.  (infinity) 
is  provided,  which  answers  the  same  purpose ;  an  infinity  plug 
is  also  placed  at  the  first  bend  of  the  coils  on  the  right  liand  of 
the  figure. 

When  we  require  simplv  to  insert  a  resistance  in  a  circuit, 
we  should  use  the  terminals  A'  and  E,  the  left-hand  key  being 
pressed  down  when  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
to  be  noted.    The  current  can  thus  be  conveniently  cut  off  or 
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put  on  when  required,  by  releasing  or  depressing  the  kejr.     Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  two  infinity  plugs  are  firmly  in  their 


Fig. 


places,  to  ensure  their  making  good  contact.  For  the  same 
purpose  the  key  contacts  should  be  occasionally  touched  with 
emery  paper  or  a  fine  file. 

Anotiier  set  of  coils,  known  as  the  "  Dial "  pattern,  is  repre- 
sented in  general  view  by  Fig.  8  ;  these  will  be  again  referred 


Fig.  8. 


to  hereafter  (Chapter  VIII).  In  this  pattern  (as  will  be  seen 
from  the  Fig.)  ten  brass  blocks  are  arranged  radially  around  a 
central  circular  block.  One  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on  which 
the  brass  blocks  are  mounted ;  in  a  somewhat  similar  pattern 
this  disadvantage  is  got  over  by  substituting  a  rectangular  bar 
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for  the  central  circular  block,  and  arranging  five  of  the  brass 
blocks  in  a  row  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other  side  of  the  same. 
By  this  arrangement  a  piece  of  rag  can  easily  be  passed  between 
the  blocks  and  the  central  bar,  and  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  on 
-which  the  blocks  and  bar  are  mounted  be  readily  cleaned. 

Slide  Eesistance  Cons. 

17.  Fig.  9  shows  the  principle  of  this  method  of  arranging 
Besistance  Coils. 

The  coils,  which  are  generally  all  of  equal  value,  are  connected 
between  brass  blocks,  as  in  Fig.  3,  but  instead  of  plugs  being 

Fig.  9. 

inserted  between  the  blocks  to  cut  the  various  coils  out  of  circuit, 
a  sliding  piece,  6,  is  provided  which  can  be  moved  along  a  rod 
with  which  it  is  in  connection.  The  slider  has  a  spring  fixed 
to  it  which  presses  against  the  brass  blacks ;  it  is  evident,  then, 
that  any  required  resistance  can  be  inserted  between  A  and  B, 
that  is  between  A  and  a  terminal  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod,  by 
simply  sliding  the  piece  6  along  the  rod. 

The  object  of  arranging  the  coils  in  this  manner  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  enable  the  ratio  ofABtoBCtobe  varied,  whilst 
the  sum  of  the  two,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  length,  A  C,  remains 
constant ;  this  is  sometimes  required  to  be  done. 

These  coils  are  sometimes  set  in  a  circle  instead  of  a  straight 
line,  the  contact-piece  B  being  a  spring  forming  a  radius  of  the 
circle.    This  is  a  very  compact  and  useful  arrangement. 

18.  For  some  tests  a  long  straight  wire  of  German  silver  or 
other  metrillic  compound  is  employed  in  the  place  of  the 
resiBtance  coils.  It  is  important  that  this  wire  should  be  made 
of  a  perfectly  uniform  alloy,  and  should  be  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout,  so  that  its  resistance  may  be  directly  proportional 
to  its  length  ;  thus,  if  the  slider  were  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
wire,  the  resistance  on  each  side  should  be  exactly  the  same. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  required  to  use  a  long  wire 
of  this  kind,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  it  straight ;  in 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  wire  is  wound  spirally  on  a  cylinder 
of  ebonite  or  other  insulating  material,  the  two  ends  being  con- 
nected to  the  metal  axes,  these  latter  being  in  connection  with 
terminals.  The  sliding  contact-piece  is  moved  along  parallel 
with  the  axes  of  the  cylinder  by  a  screw  which  gears  with  the 
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cylinder,  and  wluch  is  therefore  revolved  by  the  handle  which 
turns  the  latter ;  the  contact  of  the  slider  with  the  wire  is  made 
when  required  by  pressing  the  former  with  the  finger.  The 
arrangement,  in  fact,  i&  a  modified  form  of  Jacobi's  Eheostat. 

The  Thomson-Jolin  Eheostat. 

19.  This  apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  10,  has  been 
recently  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr.  P.  Jolin,  of 
Bristol,  and  is  a  valuable  modification  of  the  original  rheostat 
of  Wheatstone,  the  apparatus  being  entirely  free  from  the 
defects  which  characterised  the  latter  instrument. 

Fig.  10. 


In  the  new  rheostat  the  wire  is  guided  between  the  cylinders, 
so  as  to  be  laid  on  them  spirally,  by  means  of  a  travelling  nut 
on  a  long  screw.  The  screw  is  turned  by  the  handle,  and  carries 
a  toothed  wheel  which  gears  into  two  other  toothed  wheels ; 
one  of  the  latter  turns  one  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  other  a 
loose  shaft  carrying  the  other  cylinder ;  a  spring  fixed  to  this 
shaft  acts  on  the  last-named  cylinder  which  surrounds  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  main  spring  of  a  watch.  By  this  arrangement 
the  wire  is  kept  tightly  stretched  and  the  barrels  can  be  turned 
backwards  or  forwards  without  the  wire  becoming  slack.  The 
guiding  nut  is  also  arranged  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  screw 
shaft  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  so  prevent  the  possibility  of 
over- winding ;  it  also  carries  an  index,  which  moves  along  a 
graduated  scale  and  indicates  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on 
the  insulating  cylinder.  CoQi 

The  conducting  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  1)6^w '^platinoid," 
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a  metallic  alloy  which  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  which 
has  properties  which  make  it  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  has  very  high  electric  resistance,  very  small  temperature 
variation  of  resistance  (as  has  previously  been  f)ointed  out  on 
p.  10),  and  it  remains  with  its  surface  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
untarnished  in  the  air.  On  account  of  the  last-namei  property, 
the  contact  between  the  wire  and  the  conducting-cylinder,  is  as 
perfect  as  can  be  desired;  and  continuity  of  action,  which 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  old  Wheatstone  instrument,  is 
(according  to  Sir  William  Thomson)  absolutely  complete. 

20.  It  is  evident  that  a  much  finer  adjustment  of  resistance 
can  be  obtained  by  the  slide  wire  than  by  the  slide  resistance 
coils,  but  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the  smallness 
of  its  diameter  must  be  limited,  it  does  not  admit  of  very  large 
variations  of  resistance  being  obtained.  By  combining,  how- 
ever, a  slide- wire  resistance  with,  plug  resistance  coils,  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over,  though  in  tests  which  we  shall 
describe  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  slide  coils. 

21.  Slide  resistance  coils,  though  very  convenient,  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  varying  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in 
the  manner  described ;  for  it  is  evident  that  A  B  and  B  0  could 
be  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  in  which,  to  adopt  the  slide 
resistance  principle,  the  resistances  would  have  to  be  increased 
in  one  set  and  diminished  in  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  care  being 
taken  that  the  same  resistance  is  added  in  one  set  as  is  taken 
out  in  the  other. 
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CHAPTEE  IIL 


GALVANOMETEES. 

22.  For  the  class  of  tests  in  which  it  is  required,  by  adjusting 
certain  resistances,  either  to  bring  the  needle  to  zero,  or  to  the 
same  deflection  in  making  two  measurements,  as  described  on 
pages  1  and  2,  a  galvanometer  having  its  scale  graduated  to 
degrees  would  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  provided  with  an 
astatic  pair  of  needles  suspended  by  a  cocoon  fibre,  the  end  of 
the  latter  being  attached  to  a  piece  of  metcJl  connected  to  a 
screw  by  the  twisting  of  which  the 
Fig.  11.  needles  can  be  lowered  down  on  to  the 

coil,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  the  fibre  being  fractured  when  Sie 
instrument  has  to  be  moved  about.  Such 
an  instrument  is  shown  by  Fig.  11. 

When  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  it 
should  be  placed  on  a  firm  table,  and  the 
screw  connected  to  the  fibre  turned  until 
the  needles  swing  clear  of  the  ooiL  The 
instrument  should  then  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  top  needle  stands 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  zero  points. 
It  should  next  be  carefully  levelled  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws  attached 
to  its  base,  until  the  metal  axis  which 
I  connects  the  two  needles  together  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the 
scale-card  through  which  it  passes. 

The  adjustment  of  the  needles  to  zero 
is  much  facilitated  in  the  instrument  by 
making  the  coil  movable  about  the  centre  of  the  scale-card  by 
means  of  a  simple  handle  attached  direct  to  the  coil.  The  final 
touch  can  thus  be  given  without  shaking  the  needles,  which 
would  render  exact  adjustment  difficult. 

In  some  galvanometers  there  is  a  scale  graduated  to  degrees 
attached  to  the  coil,  so  that  the  angle  through  which  it  is  turned 
can  be  seen  if  required.  This  scale  is  employed  when  using  the 
instrument  as  a  Sine  galvanometer. 
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The  Sine  Galyanometeb. 

23.  We  before  stated  that  the  strengths  of  currents  prodaoing 
certain  deflections  are  not  directly  proportional  to  those  defleo- 
tions,  bnt  to  some  function  of  them,  such  as  the  tangent.  In 
measuring  strengths  of  currents  by  means  of  a  sine  galvanometer 
we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  needle  is  first  adjusted  to  zero.  The  current  whose 
strength  is  to  be  measured  is  then  allowed  to  flow,  and  a 
deflection  of  the  needle  produced.  The  coil  is  now  turned 
round ;  this  causes  the  needle  to  diverge  still  more  with  respect 
to  the  stand  of  the  instrument,  but  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  coil  becomes  less  the  farther  the  latter  is  turned,  and 
finally  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  needle  is  again  parallel 
to  the  coil — ^that  is,  its  ends  are  again  over  the  zero  points  on 
the  scale-card.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  deflective  action 
of  the  coil  on  the  needle  is  always  the  same,  provided  the  current 
strength  does  not  vary,  but  the  farther  the  needle  moves  from 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  greater  becomes 'its  tendency  to 
return  to  that  meridian,  and  finally  when  the  needle  becomes 
parallel  to  the  coil,  the  deflective  force  of  the  latter  exactly 
balances  the  reactive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

The  strength  of  the  current  which  produces  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  will  then  be  directly  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  coil  has  been  tamed. 

The  sine  galvanometer,  though  but  rarely  used,  is  a  very 
accurate  instrument,  in  so  far  that  its  results  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  of  the  coil,  size  of  the  needle,  &c.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  see  that  when  the  needle  is  at 
zero  at  starting  it  is  brought  back  exactly  to  zero.  Indeed  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  starting  point  be  zero — ^the 
law  of  the  sines  holds  good  if  the  needle  be  at,  say,  5°  when  com- 
mencing, but  in  this  ca^se,  by  the  turning  of  the  coil,  the  needle 
must  be  brought  back  to  5^  and  not  to  zero. 

The  Tangent  Galvanometer. 

24.  The  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  instrument  for  general  purposes,  consists 
essentially  of  coils  of  wire  wound  in  a  deep  groove  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circular  ring,  a  magnetic  needle  being  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  latter  over  a  graduated  circle.  The  length 
of  this  needle  must  be  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 
coils  so  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  current  on  the  needle  being  the  same  at  whatever  angle  the 

c  2 
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needle  may  be  with  respect  to  the  coil.  Theoretically  to  effect 
this  result,  the  magnet  should  be  a  mere  point,  but  this  is  of 
course  impossible,  and  practically  it  is  sufficient  for  the  coil  to 
be  eight  or  ten  times  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  length  of  the 
needle.  Upon  the  iafluenoe  of  the  coil  on  the  needle  being 
the  same,  whatever  angle  the  needle  takes  up  with  respect  to  it, 
depends  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  strengths  of  cur- 
rents circulaiing  in  the  coil  are  directly  proportional  to  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needles.  For  a  6  or  7  inch  ring, 
a  needle  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is  a  con- 
venient size,  and  gives  sufficiently  accurate  results  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  needle  must  be  so  placed  that  its 
central  point  is  at  the  axis  of  the  coils  and  also  iu  the  same 
plane  with  them. 

25.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 
Let  n  9  be  the  needle    in    its    normal  position,  i.  e.  the 
position  where   it  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian   and 
also  parallel  to  the  ring  or  coils.      Let  n^  s^  be  the  position 
the  needle  takes  up  when  deflected  by 
Fig.  12.  the  action  of  the  coils.   Draw  c  d  at  right 

angles  to  n^  «i  making  c  ni  equal  to  nj  d  ; 
draw  a  c  and  d  a^  each  at  right  angles  to 
c  d;  also  draw  Wj  a  parallel  to  n  «  and 
ni  Ai  at  right  angles  to  n  s.  Now  the 
position  which  the  needle  takes  up  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  deflective  action  of 
the  coils  and  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  when  resolved  at  right 
angles  to  the  needle  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site in  effect.  The  first  of  these  forces  /g, 
acts  at  right  angles  to  n  a,  and  the  second, 
/i  acts  parallel  to  n  « ;  then  if  a  iix  and 
Oi  nx  represent  the  forces  f  and  /,  respec- 
tively, c  n,  and  d  n^  will  represent  the 
resolved  forces  at  right  angles  to  ttj  ^i,  which  forces  are  equal 
since  equilibrium  is  produced  ;  let  their  value  be  /.  Now  since 
a  ni  is  parallel  to  n  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  n^  o,  the  angle  cn^a  \s 
equal  to  the  angle  a° ;  *  also  since  nj  a,  is  perpendicular  to  n  o,  and 
n^dis  perpendicular  to  ni  o  the  angle  a^  n^  d  is  equal  to  the  angle 
a°.    We  consequently  have 

/  =  /a  cos  a%  and,  f  =  f  sin  a% 
therefore 

/aCOSa°  =  /isinaS 
♦  'Enclid/ book  i.,  prop.  34.    ^^e^^vC^OOgle 
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or 

^  sin  a°       _  ^       - 

but/i  (the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetifim)  is  constant, 
therefoie  /,  (the  deflectiye  force  of  the  coik)  is  proportional  to 
tan  a*^,  that  is  to  say,  the  current  strength,  C,  in  the  ring  or  coils 
is  proportional  to  tan  a°,  *  or 

C  =  tan  a°  X  a  constant. 

26.  Fig.  13  shows  a  form  of  tangent  galvanometer  which 
18  nsed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department.f  The  mag- 
netic needle  (which  is  j  of  an  inch  long)  has  a  long  pointer  of 
^t  copper,  about  five  inches  long,  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
it;  when  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  coil,  each  end  of  this 
pointer  is  over  the  zero  of  a  graduated  scale.  One  of  these 
scales  is  divided  to  true  degrees,  and  the  other  to  numbers  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of  those  degrees,  so  that  if  we  read  off 
two  deflections  from  the  degrees  scale,  the  other  extremity  of  the 
pointer  will  indicate,  approximately,  numbers  proportional  to 
the  tangents  of  those  two  degrees  of  deflection. 

Now  as  the  strengths  of  currents  producing  certain  deflections 
are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  degrees  of  those  deflec- 
tions, if  we  read  off  from  the  degrees  scale  we  must,  as  we  have 
explained  in  Chapter  L  (§  11),  reduce  the  degrees  to  tangents, 
from  a  table  of  tangents,}  before  working  out  a  formula  which 
has  reference  to  the  strengths  of  currents.  If,  however,  we  read 

*  ProreMor  J.  P.  Joule  and  Professor  Jack  point  out  in  yoI.  vi  pp.  135, 
147,  and  151,  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
aophical  Society,'  that  if  the  needle  be  of  a  considerable  length,  then  if  a?  be 
the  angle  of  deflection,  /  the  magnetic  length  uf  the  needle  (generally  about 
4  of  the  actual  length),  and  d  the  magnetic  diameter  of  the  coil,  the  correction 
to  be  supplied  to  the  tingent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is 

}(4tan»a°~l)~sin2a9, 

which  oorrection  is  additive  at  great  deflections,  and  subtractive  at  small 
ones.    At  a  certain  deflection  this  correction  vanishes,  that  is  to  say  we  have 

4  tan»  a^  -  1  =  0, 
or 

tan  a  =  }  =  tan  26°  30'. 

t  The  exact  arrangement  of  this  instrument  is  described  in  Chapter 
XXVIL 
%  Table  I. 
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off  from  the  tangent  scale,  no  reduction  i8Diiie€iK38aj^,C^d  the 
numbers  can  be  at  once  inserted  in  the  formula. 
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To  avoid  parallax  error,  in  consequence  of  the  needle  bein*^ 
elevated  above  the  scale,  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  fixed  closo 
to  the  tangent  soale,  so  that  when  we  look  at  the  end  of  the 
needle  and  see  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  pointer  coincides 
with  the  pointer  itself,  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at  the  end 
of  the  pointer  perpendicularly  with  the  scale. 

As  the  instrument  is  generally  only  provided  with  a  looking- 
glass  near  the  tangent  scale,  it  is  necessary  when  reading  off 
from  the  degrees  scale  to  run  the  eye  along  the  pointer  to  the 
looking-glass  end  and  see  whether  the  reflected  image  corre- 
sponds with  the  pointer  at  that  end ;  if  it  does,  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  we  look  at  the  degrees  scale  we  do  so  correctly. 

27.  Before  using  the  galvanometer  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
pointer  has  not  become  bent,  but  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnet,  and  that  when  suspended  it  turns  freely.  On  no 
account  should  the  magnet  suspension  be  oiled,  as  quite  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  is  intended  will  be  produced  by  so 
doing.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  scale  is  in  its  proper 
position,  so  that  when  the  two  ends  of  the  pointer  are  over  the 
zero  points,  the  pointer  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  coils. 
The  correct  setting  of  the  position  of  the  scale  with  reference  to 
the  coil  18  a  mechanical  adjustment  which  when  once  properly 
effected  is  not  likely  to  alter ;  it  is,  however,  as  well  to  verify 
its  correctness  by  means  of  a  set  square  before  the  instrument  is 
broneht  into  general  use.  The  pointer  attached  to  the  magnetic 
needle  is  very  subject  to  accident,  and  is  often  badly  adjusted. 
The  ocrrectness  of  the  setting  can  be  verified  by  placing  the 
galvanometer  i^o  that  the  pointer  stands  at  zero,  and  then  send- 
ing a  current  through  the  coil  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.  The  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  in  this  case 
should  be  equal ;  if  they  are  not,  the  position  of  the  pointer 
relative  to  the  needle  should  be  readjusted  until  the  required 
equality  of  deflections  on  either  side  of  zero  is  obtained.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  making  this  adjustment  to  place  the 
instrument  clear  of  any  unequally  distributed  masses  of  iron, 
otherwise  unequal  deflections  may  be  obtained  although  tho 
pointer  and  magnet  are  correctly  set. 

Angle  of  Maximum  Senntiveness. 

28.  In  using  the  tangent  galvanometer  it  is  always  as  well  to 
avoid  obtaining  either  very  high  or  very  low  deflections.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  any  small  change  in  the  strength  of  a 
current  traversing  the  gidvanometer  will  produce  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  ne^le  when  the  latter  stands  at  some  deflection 
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which  is  neither  very  high  or  very  low.  The  galvanometer 
is,  in  fact,  most  sensitive  when  the  needle  points,  under  the 
influence  of  a  current,  at  that  deflection. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  we  had  a  current  which  produced 
a  deflection  of  5°,  and  this  current  was  increased  say  by  iV^> 
then  the  deflection  would  be  increased  to  5°  30',  because 

tan  5°:  tan  5° 30'::  1  :1tV- 

Next  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  80^  and  the  current  was,  as 
before,  increased  by  ^^tb,  then  the  deflection  would  be  increased 
to  80°  64',  for 

tan  80°  :  tan  80°  54' : :  1  :  l^V  • 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  the  needle  stood  at  43°,  then  by  the 
increase  in  the  current  tbe  deflection  would  have  changed  to 
46°  43',  for 

tan  43°  :  tan  45°  43' : :  1  :  lyV- 

In  the  first  case,  then,  when  the  deflection  was  low,  the 
increase  was 

6°  30' -6°  =30'; 

in  the  second  case,  when  the  deflection  was  high, 
80°  64' -80°  =  64'; 

and  in  the  third  case,  when  the  deflection  was  of  a  medium 
value, 

46°  43'  -  43°  =  2°  43'. 

What,  then,  is  the  deflection  at  which  this  increase  is  greatest? 

The  point  to  be  determined  is,  what  deflection  is  increased 
most  by  any  small  alteration  in  the  current  producing  that 
deflection  ? 

If  C  be  a  current  giving  a  deflection  of  ai°,  and  C,  a  current 
a  little  stronger,  say,  which  increases  this  deflection  to  (a,°  +  8°), 
we  have  to  find  what  value  given  to  ai°,  makes  3°  as  large  as 
possible  when  C  and  C|  are  very  nearly  and  ultimately  equal. 

We  have 

0  :  Ci  ::  tan  ai°  :  tm  (a^  +  8°), 
therefore 

tan(ai°+S°)  =  ~*tanai°.  [A] 

Now  we  have  to  make  8°  a  maximum,  supposing  that  the 
foregoing  equation  holds  good. 
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Since  8°  is  to  be  a  maximuin,  tan  8°  must  also  be  a  maximum. 
Now 

.      ,  o  I  5SON       tanat°  +  tan3^       G. 

**^("^  +^)=l-tana.-tany"c^^^"-' 


therefore 


tan  a,°  +  tan  8°  =  ;^  tan  ai°  (1  -  tan  a^""  tan  8°), 


therefore 


therefore 

tan  8^ 


tan  8^(l  +  ^>  tan«a,°)  =  tan  C4°(?i  -  l), 


^+§'*-*«^°        ti^^  +  §**^- 


[B] 


We  have  then  to  find  what  value  of  tan  ai°  makes  this  fraction 
a  maximum,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  value  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.    Now 

/<T. 

—  .^.    —  TiLTi  n.      ^1        ■  .mm   ..     r  _^rsi.n   n.'   i    — *-  "^5  *.     / 

tan  I 


:^-+&' '""■•  =  (v^»Vr'"<)'+V§- 


and  this  will  be  a  minimum  when 


Vtan 
that  is,  when 


L-.-y/^^tan  0,0=0, 


1  =  ^^'tan«a,%  or,  tan  a^  =  ^^\ 

bnt  as  Ci  and  C  are  ultimately  equal,  7^  becomes  equal  to  1, 

therefore 

tan  a^  =  vT=  1  =  tan  45^ 

29.  We  see  then  that  in  order  to  make  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter as  sensitive  as  possible  we  should  obtain  the  deflection  of 
its  needle  as  near  45  as  possible ;  45*^  is  in  fact  th^  (vagle  of 
maximum  iensitivene$8.  Digitized  by  Goo^lc 

Every  galvanometer  has  an  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness, 
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although  it  is  not  the  same  in  all.  The  angle  can,  however,  be 
fonnd  experimentally  (see  *  Calibration  of  Galvanometers/  p.  46), 
and  should  be  marked  on  the  instrument  for  future  reference. 

30.  If  we  require  to  adjust  two  currents  in  two  different 
measurements  so  that  they  should  be  equal  in  both  cases,  it 
is  evident  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to 
measure  them  should  in  each  case  show  the  same  deflection. 
In  making  the  two  measurements,  we  take  the  deflection 
obtained  by  one  current  as  the  standard,  and  then  in  making 
the  second  measurement  we  adjust  the  current  until  the  same 
deflection  is  obtained.  Now  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
current  can  be  adjusted  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
galvanometer  to  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  sensitiveness  is  at  a  maximum  when  the 
deflection  is  46°.  If,  therefore,  we  employ  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter for  such  a  test  as  that  just  mentioned,  we  should  endea- 
vour in  both  measurements  to  bring  the  needle  to  45°. 

31.  In  what  way  can  the  property  of  the  galvanometer  be 
taken  advantage  of  when  comparing  two  deflections  ? 

We  must  in  such  a  case  endeavour  to  obtain  both  deflections 
as  near  45°  as  possible.  To  do  this  we  should  have  to  get 
one  deflection  on  one  side,  and  the  other  deflection  on  the  other 
side,  of  45°.  But  then  the  question  arises,  should  we  get  the 
deflections  at  an  equal  distance  on  either  side,  or  one  closer  to 
the  45°  than  the  other,  and  if  so,  should  the  higher  or  the 
lower  deflection  be  the  closer  of  the  two  ? 

Now  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  clear  that  if  the  two 
deflections  in  question  are  taken  either  near  0°  or  90°,  they  will 
be  much  closer  together  than  if  they  were  taken  near  45°,  for 
the  reason  that  the  tangents  of  high  or  low  deflections  differ 
more  widely  from  one  another  than  do  the  tangents  of  medium 
deflections.  But  we  have  shown  that  when  deflections  are  high 
or  low,  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
producing  those  deflections  has  less  effect  than  when  the  de- 
flections are  of  a  medium  value.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  get  the  deflections  as  wide  apart  as 
possible. 

Let  then  tan  0°  represent  the  stronger,  and  tan  0°  the  weaker 
current,  and  let  one  current  be  n  times  as  strong  as  the  other. 
We  then  have  to  find  what  values  of  ff^  and  0°  make 

e°-0° 
a  maximum,  supposing  that  r^         t 

^^  ^  Digitized  by  COOQle 

tan  e°  =  n  tan  4P.  ^ 
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If  in  the  last  invefitigation  we  substitute  ^  —  0°  for  S°,  0°  for  a°^ 

and  n  for  --S  we  can  see  tliat  in  order  to  get  the  required  result 

we  must  make 

tan0°=  J^, 
V  n 
and,  since  tan  e°  =  n  tan  0^ 

tane°  =-7^=Vn. 

If  one  current  strength  is  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  other, 
then  fi  =:  2 ;  consequently, 

tane°  =  V^  =  1-41421  =  tan  54°  44'  =  tan  54|°, 
and 

tan  ^°  =  j^  =  •  70711  =  tan  35°  16'  =  tan  35i°. 

These  then  are  the  deflections  that  theoretically  it  is  best  to 
obtain  in  making  a  test  with  a  tangent  galvanometer  in  which 
one  current  is  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  other.  But  practi- 
cally we  may  make  the  deflections  55°  and  35^°,  as  these  are 
more  convenient  to  adjust  to,  and  tan  56°  is,  within  1',  exactly 
double  tan  35^°. 

If  we  examine  the  theoretical  deflections  54°  44'  and  35°  16' 
it  will  be  seen  that 

54°  44'  -  45°  =  9°  44', 
and 

45°  -  35°  16'  =  9*"  44', 

or  in  other  words,  the  angular  deflections  on  either  side  of  45° 
are  in  this  case  the  same.    Let  us  then  see  whether  they  are  so 
when  n  has  any  value  other  than  2. 
The  angular  deflection  between  45^  and  e°  will  be 

6°  —  45° 
that  between  45°  and  ^°, 

45°  -  ^°, 


nowtan(^.45°)  =  J^5:^; 
andtan(45°.n=J-^^*:; 
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but  we  know,  since 


tan  6°  =  Ajn  and  tan  0°  =  — =» 


that 


that  is 

"^^    -  tan  8°' 

that  is 
or 

tan  (15       0  )  =               .J      =-  1  +  tan  e* 
^   '    taiie° 

tan  (46°  -  0°)  =  tan  (e°  -  46°), 

45°  -  ^°  =  e°  -  46° ; 

showing  that  these  angular  deflections  are  the  same  whatever 
be  the  value  of  n. 

This  is  a  very  useful  fact,  as  it  shows  that  when  we  are 
making  a  test  in  which  two  deflections  are  involved  whose 
relative  values  are  unknown,  we  should  so  adjust  the  resist- 
ances, (&c.,  that  the  deflections  are  obtained,  as  near  as  possible, 
at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  45^. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  using  the  Tangent  Oalvanometer, 

32.  When  a  test  is  made  in  which  only  one  deflection  is  con- 
cerned, then  that  deflection  should  be  as  near  45°  as  possible. 

If  there  are  two  deflections  to  be  dealt  with,  then  tnese  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  45^ 
If  one  of  these  deflections  is  to  be  double  the  other,  then  55°  and 
35^°  are  the  most  convenient  to  employ. 

33.  Although  it  is  usual  to  take  the  readings  on  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  starting  with  the  pointer  at  the  ordinary  zero, 
i.  e.  with  the  needle  parallel  to  tne  plane  of  the  ring  or  coils, 
yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  adopted  ;  the  instrument  can  be  used  when  the  needle  in  its 
normal  position  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ring. 
Under  Ihe  latter  conditions,  however,  the  current  strength  will 
not  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
deflection. 
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Fig.  14. 


Let  the  dotted  line  A  B,  Fig.  14,  represent  the  plane  of  the 
coils,  and  let  n  «  be  the  needle  in  its  normal  position,  i.  e.  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian ;  also  let  rii  8i  be  the  position 
which  the  needle  takes  up  tinder  the 
influence  of  the  current.  Let  ^  be  the 
angle  which  the  needle  makes  normally 
with  the  coils,  and  let  a°  -j-  )8°  be  the 
angle  through  which  the  needle  turns 
when  deflected  to  the  position  fii  $i. 

Draw  c  d  at  right  angles  to  fh  «i, 
making  c  ih  equal  ionid;  draw  c  a  and 
d  Oi  each  at  right  angles  to  c  d ;  also 
draw  Ax  a  parallel  to  n  «,  and  nj  a  at 
right  angles  to  AB.  Now  since  a  tii 
is  parallel  to  n  o,  and  a  c  parallel  to  iii  o, 
the  angle  c  a  n,  is  equal  to  the  angle  a° 
+  fiP ;  also  since  th  Oi  is  perpendicular 
to  A  Oy  and  ni  d  is  perpendicular  to  ni  o, 
the  angle  Oi  th  d  is  equal  to  the  angle  a^ 
We  consequently  have 


therefore 
or 


/  =  /,  cos  a^  and  /  =  /,  sin  (a°  +  fiP) , 
/s  cos  a°  =/i  sin  (a°  +  j3°), 
-   _  -  sin  (al+£)  ♦ 


cos  a 


[A] 


=  /i 


sin  g*"  COS  ff^  +  sin  )3°  cos  a*> 


cos  a*" 


=  /i  (tan  a**  cos  i8°  +  sin  ^) 

=/i  cos  j8°  (tan  a°  +  tan  ^). 

so  that  COB  ^  being  a  constant  quantity,  the  strength  of  a 
current  is  directly  proportional  to  (tan  a°  +  tan  p^)  which  is 
the  reading  on  the  tangent  scale  (§  26)  if  the  figures  on  the  latter 

*  If  the  angle  fiP  had  been  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand  side  (as  in 
Fig.  14)  of  the  ooila  AB,  the  angle  a*^  still  being  the  angle  Aonj,  then  we 
sbMildbaTe  had 


/.= 


rin(a^--J®) 
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are  re-arranged  so  that  the  zero  is  at  the  division  at  which  the 
needle  points  in  its  normal  position.  Fig.  15  shows  a  scale  so 
re-arranged,  the  new  figures  being  additional  to  the  old  ones ; 
such  a  scale  has  been  adopted  in  the  tangent  instruments  used 
for  testing   purposes    in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 


Fia.  15. 


Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  "  skew  " 
method  of  using  the  tangent  galvanometer,  gives  an  increased 
range  to  the  instrument,  a  considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  case  of  high  deflections  is  also  obtained  by  it,  i.  e.  a  current 
which  would  move  the  needle  of  the  instrument  through  a  given 
angle  from  the  old  zero,  will  move  it  through  a  much  larger 
angle  from  the  new  or  "  skew  "  zero.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  case  if  the  first  angular  deflection  in  question  (the  one  from 
the  old  zero)  exceeds  a  certain  value,  if  it  is  less  than  this  value, 
then  the  deflection  for  a  given  current  will  be  less  from  the 
skew  than  from  the  old  zero. 

Let  1^  be  the  angular  deflection  obtained  with  a  given  current 
when  the  needle  is  deflected  from  the  ordinary  zero,  then 

/  =  /,tanf; 

but  if  the  needle  had  been  at  the  skew  zero,  then  with  the  same 
current  we  should  have  had 


y  _y.^  ^^^^"\,^\jigitized  by  Google 
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therefore 


tanr=""<°°t^^ 


008  a 

Snppooe  we  have  ^  =  60^  and  suppose  the  current  to  he  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  tnm  the  needle  through  an  angle  of  120% 
then  in  this  case  a°  =  60%  and  we  consequently  have 

^      sin  120° 
but  sin  120''  =  sin  (ISO"*  -  60^)  =  sin  60%  therefore, 

or 

C"  =  60°.; 

that  is  to  say,  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  would  have 
been  turned  when  the  zero  was  60°  to  one  side  of  zero,  would  be 
twice  what  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  deflected  from  the  ordinary 
zero.  The  relative  values  of  the  deflections,  with  a  given 
current,  from  the  ordinary  and  from  the  skew  zero,  approach 
nearer  to  an  equality  in  proportion  as  the  deflections  become 
smaller;  at  a  certain  point  they  become  equal,  and  then  the 
relative  values  become  reversed,  i.  e.  for  the  same  current  the 
deflection  from  the  skew  zero  becomes  less  than  the  deflection 
from  the  ordinary  zero.  Let  us  determine  at  what  point  the 
deflections  from  the  two  zeros  become  the  same.  We  have  in 
this  case 

«^(=l+^  =  tana"  =  »''--:. 

COS  a    .  cos  a 

therefore 

sin(a°  +  j8°)  =  sina°; 

if  now  the  angle  a°  is  negative,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  angular 
defiection  from  the  skew  zero  is  less  than  the  angle  )3°,  then  we 
have 

sin  03°  -  a°)  =  sin  a°, 
or 

^  i8°-a°  =  a°, 

that  is 

i8°  =  2a°, 
or 

a°   =  ^  ;  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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that  is  to  saj,  whatever  be  the  angle  p^  (the  angular  distanoe 
of  the  skew  from  the  ordinary  zero)  then  a  current  sufficient  to 

/go 
move  the  needle  a  distance  of  ~  from  the  ordinary  zero  would 

move  the  needle  the  same  distance  from  the  skew  zero.    If  the 

deflection  from  the  old  zero  he  less  than^  ,  then  the  deflection  from 

the  shew  zero  toill  he  lees  stUly  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 

use  of  the  skew  zero  unless  the  deflections  exceed  ^  • 

From  what  has  been  proved,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  we 
make  ^  the  greater  will  be  the  deflection  obtained  with  a  given 
current,  but  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  increasiug  ^,  for  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  more  does  the  deflective  action  of 
the  coil  tend  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  but  opposite  to  the 
earth's  magnetism,  the  consequence  being  that  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces  is  a  comparatively  small,  quantity,  and  the  friction 
of  the  pivot,  &c.,  prevents  the  needle  from  settling  down  to  the 
true  angle  representing  the  force  of  the  current.  Under  such 
conditions  large  errors  in  the  readings  may  result.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact  the  instrument  would  increase  in  actual  sensitive- 
ness up  to  the  point  at  which  fi^  =  90°,  at  which  point  the 
needle  would  not  move  unless  acted  upon  by  a  current  exceeding 
in  deflective  force  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  when 
the  current  exceeded  this  value  the  needle  would  swiug  com- 
pletely round  through  an  angle  of  180°. 

34.  What  is  the  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness  in  the  case  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  skew  zero  ?  Referring  to  page  24, 
it  is  obvious,  since  the  current  strength  is  in  proportion  to 
tan  ai°  +  ^^  P^y  *^**  equation  (A)  on  the  page  referred  to 
becomes 

tan  (ai°  +  8°)  +  tan  )S°  =  ^(tan  a°i  +  tan^), 

°^  tan(ai°  +  8°)  =  ^(tajio^"'  +  taii/3°)-tan/3^. 

Now  we  have  to  make  8°  a  maximum,  supposing  that  the  fore- 
going equation  holdti  good. 
Since  8°  is  to  be  a  maximum,  tan  8°  must  also  be  a  maximum. 
Now 

tan  (a.  +  8°)  =   tan  a.°  +  tan  8°    ^G, 
tauv«iT";       1  -  tan  ai°  tan  8°       €^7;*      , 

^^      digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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therefore 


therefore 


tan  ai°  +  tan  S°  =  T-"  (tan  a»°  +  tan  ^)  -  tan  pA 
[1  -  tanfl4°tan8°], 

tan  S^fl  +  ^tan  ai**(tan  ch°  +  tanj8°)  -  tan  ai°  tan^l 
=  (tanax°  +  tan)8°)(g?-l), 

(tana^^^  +  tan^g^)^^*-!) 


therefore 
tanSP  = 


l-tana,°tan/3°  +  ^tan  o,°(taiia»°  +  tan  /3°) 
C 


-  1  -  tan  a,"  tan  )8°  ,  C, .         7 

We  haTO  then  to  find  what  valne  of  tan  oi^  makes  this  fraction 
a  maximum,  and  this  we  shall  do  by  finding  what  yalne  makes 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  minimum.    Let  tan  ai°  ='a, 

tan  fiP  szhf  and  t^  =  k,  then  we  have  to  determine  what  value 

of  a  makes 

1  -a&   . 


a  +  b 


Now 


1  —  a  &    ,  /      ,    r\ 


1  - 


n/: 


1  +  6n2 


a-f-6 
and  this  vrill  be  a  minimum  when 


1  - 


V 


a  +  & 
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that  is,  when 


a  +  &  =  ^- 


but  as  Oi  and  0  are  ultimately  equal,  ^S  that  is  ic,  becomes 
equal  to  1,  therefore, 

a  +  h=  Vl  +  fc", 


therefore 
therefore 
therefore 

that  is 

or 

therefore 

or 


a»  +  6»  +  2a&  =  1+y, 
2a&  =  1  -  «•, 


(  = 


2a 


cot(90°-)8°)  =  cot2al^ 
90°  -  j8°  =  2  a^^ 

a,    =45    -  ^. 

Since  ^  cannot  be  greater  than  90%  or  less  than  0°  (unless 
it  has  a  negative  value),  we  see  that  €l^  must  lie  between  the 
ordinary  zero  and  45°  from  it.  In  the  case  of  a  galvanometer 
where  j8°  =  60%  we  have 

oi"  =  45 ^  =  15  , 

that  is  (60°  +  15°),  or  75°,  from  the  skew  zero. 

35.  In  order  that  a  tangent  galvanometer  when  used  in  the 
ordinary  way  may  give  accurate  results,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  magnetic  needle,  or  rather  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
same,  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  magnetic  plane  of  the  coils,  that 
is  to  say,  the  angle  )8°  must  be  equal  to  nothing.  When  the  latter 
is  the  case,  the  angular  deflection  for  a  given  current  should 
be  the  same  to  whichever  side  of  zero  the  needle  is  deflected. 
If  it  is  found  that  these  deflections  are  different,  we  can  deter- 
mine from  the  two  results  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
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fP  (Fig.  14,  page  29).    Eeferring  to  this  figure,  let  0i°  be  the 
aDgnlar  movement  of  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  then 

or 

therefore  from  equation  (A)  (page  29),  we  can  gee  that  in  this 
case 

•'•       •''CO8(0X°-^)' 

If  the  same  cnrrent  is  now  sent  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
the  angnlar  movement  of  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest  is 
e^^  we  have 

•'» "  •'\cos  (e.°  +  pry 

therefore 


sm  Oi  sin  e^ 


«» (^i''  -  ^)     cos  {e^  +  ^y 

therefore 

Bine,^ sine,°    

ooB  (>i«  COS  )8°  +  sin  tfi°  sin  fiT      cos  ^8°  oos  ^  -  sin  ©2°  sin  /T  ' 

therefore 

cot  ©1°  008  /r  +  sin  /r  =  cot  0a°  cos  )8°  -  sin  /3°, 

therefore 

cot  e,^  +  tan  /r  =  cot  0/  -  tan  )8^. 
that  is 

2  tan  )8°  =  cot  0a°  -cot  0i°, 
or 

To  make  the  instrument  read  correctly  the  graduated 
dial  plate  would  have  to  be  turned  round  through  the 
angle  )3°,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  moved  when  the 
largest  of  the  two  deflections  was  obtained ;  the  zero  point  will 
then  be  correctly  set,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection 
taken  from  this  zero  will  represent  directly  the  current  strength. 
When  the  needle  is  provided  with  a  pointer,  the  simplest 
method  of  making  the  correction  is  to  bend  the  pointer  as  ex- 
plained in  §  27  (page  23),  until  equal  readings  are  obtained, 
with  the  same  onrrenty  on  both  sides  of  zero. 
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36.  A  form  of  tangent  galvanometer,  which  is  in  very  general 
use  for  lecture  and  educational  purposes,  is  shown  by  Fig.  16. 
This  instrument  is  known  as  Oaugain's  galvanometer,  though 
actually,  it  is  a  modification  by  Helmholtz  of  the  original 

Fig.  16. 


instrument  of  Qaugain.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  latter,  that 
if  the  magnetic  needle  were  suspended,  not  at  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  but  at  a  point  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
equal  to  half  tne  radius  of  the  coil,  then  the  chief  error  due  to 
the  magnetic  needle  not  bein^  infinitely  short,  disappears. 
Helmholtz  improved  upon  this  arrangement  by  placing  a  second 
coil,  similar  to  the  first,  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  magnet ;  by  this  means,  the  error  due  to  the  centre  of  the 
magnetic  needle  not  being  tniely  at  the  point  indicated  by 
Gaugain,  is  got  rid  of.  In  order  that  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  to  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
may  be  preserved  with  reference  to  every  turn  of  which  the 
coil  is  composed,  these  turns  should  be  wound  on  a  conical 
surface  as  in  the  instrument  shown  by  Fig.  16.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  however,*  that  such  a  method  of  winding 

*  <  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,'  yoL  ii.  p.  318. 
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10  qnite  nnneoeesaiy,  as  the  conditions  may  be  satisfied  by  coils 
of  a  rectangular  section,  which  can  be  constmcted  with  far 
greater  accaracy  than  coils  wound  on  an  obtuse  cone. 

Obach's  Galyakometbb. 

37.  In  this  galvanometer,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  17,  the 
ring  instead  of  being  fixed  as  in  the  ordinary  tangent  instrn- 
ment  is  moTable  about  an  horizontal  axis ;  by  this  means  the 

FiQ.  17. 


deflectiTe  action  of  the  ring  on  the  needle  can  be  reduced 
from  the  full  effect  (when  the  ring  is  in  the  usual  vertical 
position)  down  to  zero  (when  the  ring  is  in  an  horizontal  position), 
00  that  the  instrument  has  a  very  wide  range,  a  range  which 
in  practice  is  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  tangent 
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galvanometer,  thufl  enabling  either  weak  or  very  powerful 

currents  to  be  measured. 

The  effect  of  setting  the  ring  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical 

position  is  as  follows : — 

In  Fig.  18,  let  a  &  be  the  vertical  position  of  the  ring,  and  aj  h^ 
the  latter  when  inclined  at  an  angle  ^r^  Draw 
ai  c  at  right  angles  to  ai  6i,  and  o^  a  at  right 
angles  to  a  b,  then  the  angle  c  Oi  d  equals  the 
angle  \j/°. 

.  Now  if  c  Oi,  that  is  /„  represents  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  ring  when  the  latter  is 
traversed  by  a  current,  this  force  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  ring,  then  o^  d,  that  is 
/„  will  hb  the  resolved  force  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  a  h.    We  have  then 

A 


or 


=  sec  ^ , 
/,  =/,Bec^°; 


/. 


that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring 
is  equal  to  its  deflective  force  on  the  needle 
multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  at  which  the  ring  is  set. 
But  the  magnetic  force  of  the  ring  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  current  strength,  and  the  resolved  deflective  force  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  (a°) 
of  the  needle  of  the  instrument.  Hence  the  strengths  of  currents 
circulating  in  the  ring  are  directly  frroportional  to  the  tangents  of 
the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle  multiplied  hy  the  respective 
secants  of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  ring  ;  or  we  may  say 

C  =  tan  a°  X  sec  \//°  X  a  constant. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
instrument  can  be  used.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be  made  use  of 
as  an  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  ring  being  set  at  such 
an  angle  as  would  cause  the  deflections  obtained  to  be  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  45°  (the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness);  the  current  strengths  in  this  case 
would  of  course  be  directly  proportional  to  tne  tangents  oi  the 
angles  of  deflection. 

Again,  the  ring  could  be  moved  so  that  the  same  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  obtained  with  each  current  being  measured;  in 
this  case,  the  current  strengths  will  of  course  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  secants  of  the  angles  at  which  the  ring  haa  to 
be  set  in  the  different  cases.    Inasmuch  as  the  adjustment  of 
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the  position  of  the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  observation  of 
the  movement  of  needle,  it  is  best  to  arrange  that  the  latter 
shall  point  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  angle  of  inATiTmiTn 
sensitiveness,  L  e.  at  45^ 

The  "  equality  "  method  of  nsing  the  instrument  consists  in 
moving  the  ring  until  it  is  found  that  the  angular  deflection  of 
the  needle,  and  the  angle  through  which  uie  ooil  has  been 
turned  are  the  same ;  in  this  case  we  get 

0  =  tan  ^^  X  sec  ^^  X  a  constant. 

As  only  a  single  angle  has  to  be  dealt  with  for  a  particular 
measurement,  the  products  of  tangents  and  secants  can  be  calcu- 
lated beforehand  and  embodied  in  a  table. 

In  the  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer,  the  deflective  action 
of  the  ring  acts  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  needle 
turns ;  but  in  the  Obach  instrument,  the  deflective  force,  being 
at  an  angle  with  this  plane,  tends  to  make  the  needle  dip  when 
the  ring  is  inclined.     In  order  to  avoid  this  tendency,  the 

Fio.  19. 


arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  19  is  adopted.  The  needle  »9  is 
fixed  near  to  the  upper  end  of  a  thin  vertical  axle  a&,  the  lower 
end  of  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  cylindrical  brass  weight 
w.  This  weight  offers  but  little  additional  momentum  to  the 
whole  aystem  round  the  vertical  axis,  whilst  the  movement 
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Toimd  the  horizontal  axis  is  completely  prevented.  The  alu- 
mininm  pointer  p  q,  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  sccde ; 
the  ends  are  flattened  and  provided  with  a  fine  slit,  which  serves 
as  an  index  for  reading  the  deflections ;  the  bottom  of  the  box 
in  which  the  needle  turns  being  blackened,  the  reading  can  be 
taken  without  parallax,  and  therefore  very  accurately.  The 
magnetic  needle  n «,  has  a  bioonical  shape,  which  entirely  pre- 
vents the  shifting  of  the  magnetic  axis  from  its  origiual  position, 
as  was  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  old  broad  needles. 
Adjustments  are  provided  by  which  the  cocoon  fibre  /,  serving 
to  suspend  the  needle,  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  well  as 
accurately  centred. 

In  order  to  damp  the  oscillationB  of  the  needle,  a  shallow, 
cylindrical  box,  about  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  H  centi- 
metres deep  is  provided;  this  box  has  two  radial  partitions 
which  can  be  slid  in  or  out;  the  axle  of  the  needle  passing 
through  the  centre  of  this  box,  carries  a  light  and  closely  fitting 
vane.  By  sliding  the  partitions  more  or  less  into  the  box, 
various  degrees  of  damping  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  they  are 
right  in,  the  motion  is  practically  dead  beat. 

The  scale  over  which  the  needle  turns  is  provided  with 
degree  and  also  with  tangent  divisions.  The  scale  fixed  to  the 
ring  enables  the  inclination  of  the  latter  to  be  read  to  ^ih  of 
a  degree ;  this  scale  is  also  engraved  with  secant  divisions,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  degrees  to  secants  by 
means  of  a  table.  In  order  to  enable  the  "  constant "  of  the 
instrument,  i.e.  the  deflection  due  to  a  given  current,  to  be 
made  the  same  at  any  place  when  the  instrument  is  being  used, 
an  auxiliary  magnet  (seen  in  the  figure)  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  instrument ;  this  magnet  can  be  turned  round  an  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  its  neutral  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  on  which  the 
ring  is  turned.  This  magnet  does  not  affect  the  zero  position, 
and  moreover,  if  placed  exactly  vertical  with  its  magnetic  axis, 
it  does  not  alter  the  original  constant,  which  then  only  depends 
upon  the  horizontal  terrestrial  component,  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  surroundings;  but  if  it  is  dipped,  the  horizontal 
force  acting  on  the  needle  is  either  augmented  or  diminished, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  magnet  is  turned,  and 
to  the  amount  of  dip  given. 

The  ring  of  the  instrument,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  of  gun- 
metal,  and  serves  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  strong  currents, 
whilst  fine  wire  wound  in  a  groove  in  the  ring  enables  weaker 
currents  also  to  be  measui^.  The  relative  values  of  the 
deflective  actions  of  the  ring  and  of  the  fine  wire  upon  it,  are 
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SO  adjusted  thai  a  current  of  1  ampere  through  the  ring  gives 
exactly  the  same  deflection  as  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt 
at  the  terminals  of  the  fine  wire. 
Since  we  have 

C  =  tan  a°  X  Bee  ^°  X  a  constant 

we  can  easily  see  if  any  particular  instrument  is  properly  made 
and  the  scales  correctly  graduated ;  for  if  we  pass  a  constant 
carrent  through  the  ring,  and  set  the  latter  at  different  in- 
clinations, then  the  products  of  the  secants  of  the  angles  of 
indination  of  the  ring  and  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding 
angles  of  deflection  obtained,  should  be  the  same  in  every  case. 


Method  of  Beading  Galvanometer  Deflections. 

38.  The  reading  of  galvanometer  deflections  requires  con- 
siderable method,  in  order  that  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
in  making  measurements. 

Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  19a)  be  two  contiguous  division  marks  on 
the  galvanometer  scale.  Now,  by  observation,  we  can  always 
determine  without  difficulty  whether  the  pointer  lies  exactly 


Pio.  19a. 


BA 


-^  -^  -^H- 

Deileeti(msA.     Deflections  A}.      Deflection^A).      Defleotion=A(. 

over  A  or  over  B,  or  whether  it  lies  exactly  midway  between 
the  two ;  and  farther,  if  it  does  not  occupy  either  of  these 
exact  positions,  we  can  judse  without  difficulty  whether  it  lies 
nearest  to  A  or  to  B.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  can 
be  certain  of  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  within  a  guarter  of 
a  degree.  Thus,  supposing  the  pointer  stood  between  A  and  B, 
bat  nearer  to  A  than  to  B,  then  we  should  call  the  deflection 
''A^,"  and  supposing  the  deflection  was  actually  very  nearly 
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equal  to  A,  then  AJ  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  division,  or  degree, 
too  mncli ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  deflection  was  very  nearly 
eqnal  to  AJ,  then  AJ  would  be  a  qnarter  of  a  division,  or  degree, 
too  little.  In  one  case  the  error  would  be  a  plus  one,  and  in  the 
other  a  minus  one,  but  in  either  case  its  maximum  value  would 
be  i  only.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  rule  that — if  A  be  the  smaller 
of  two  contiguous  deflections  A  and  B,  then  when  the  pointer 
is  exactly  over  A,  the  deflection  should  be  called  "  A  *' ;  if  nearer 
to  A  than  to  B,  then  it  should  be  called  "  K\ " ;  if  exactly 
midway  between  A  and  B,  it  should  be  called  **  AJ " ;  and 
lastly,  if  the  pointer  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A,  then  the  deflection 
should  be  called  **A|"—;  thus,  for  example,  if  A  and  B  (Fig.  19a) 
were  the  57°  and  58°  division  marks  respectively  on  the  scale ; 
then  in  case  1  the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57°,  in  case  2 
the  deflection  would  be  taken  as  57^°;  and  again,  in  cases 
8  and  4  the  deflections  would  be  taken  as  57j^°  said  57|°  re- 
spectively. By  keeping  to  these  instructions,  then,  we  can  be 
sure  of  the  magnitude  of  a  deflection  within  ^  of  a  division  or 
degree. 

39.  If  we  are  making  a  measurement  with  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter and  we  read  from  the  degrees  scale,  and  if  we  have  two 
deflections  to  deal  with,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  proportional 
part  of  the  other  (usually  one-half),  then  after  the  first  deflec- 
tion has  been  observed  it  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  tangent,*  and 
then  the  latter  being  divided,  say,  by  two,  the  corresponding 
deflection  is  ascertained  from  the  tangent  table;  the  resistances, 
(fee,  are  then  adjusted  till  the  required  second  deflection  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  obtained.  If  we  find  that  the  halved  tangent 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  a  deflection  in  the  table,  then  we 
must  take,  say,  the  nearest  deflection  hdow  the  exact  value,  and 
then  take  care  to  adjust  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  is  a 
little  above  that  angle.     Thus  suppose  the  first  deflection  to  be 

1  *  6003 
58°,  then  the  tangent  of  58°'  is  1-6003,  and  —^ —  =  -8001 ; 

now  the  nearest  number  below  this  in  the  table  is  *  7954,  which 
is  the  tangent  of  38]^° ;  in  adjusting  the  deflection,  therefore,  we 
should  take  care  that  we  get  it  ra&er  more  than  38^°. 

Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable  in  reading  Chlvanometer  Deflections, 

40.  If  the  galvanometer  scale  be  so  graduated  that  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  directly  represent  the  pro- 
portionate strengths  of  the  currents  producing  those  deflections, 

•Tablet.  ^igit  zed  by  Google 
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then  an  error  of,  say  ;^th  of  a  division  in  d  divisions  will 
represent  a  percentage  error,  y,  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
represented  by  d,  which  is  given  by  the  proportion 

y  :  ^  :  :  100  :  d, 

or 

=■  X  100  .  r-T 

y  =  ^ per  cent.  [A] 

d 

If,  however,  the  instmment  be  a  tangent  galvanometer  and  the 
deflection   be  read  from   the  degrees  scale,  then  an  error  of 

lo 

7^^  in  d°  will  not  represent  an  error  of  "  ^  —  per  cent.,  for 
in  this  case  we  must  have  the  proportion 


y^  :  tan  d^°  -  tan  <r  ::  100  :  tan  <r, 
or 

__  (tan  a-  —  tan 

Yo  — 


an£r)100       /tancZi  \,rvA  x  r-oi 


tan 

Far  example. 

If  the  deflection  d  were  46  dimdona^  then  i  of  a  division  error 
(-)  would  be  an  error,  y,  of 

^XlOO 
y  =  — 7g —  =  •64  per  cent. 

in  the  current  strength  represented  by  the  deflection  d;  but  if 
the  deflection  were  46°,  then  ^°  error  would  be  an  error,  yo,  of 

-(S^°-')'«»-(;-^-)'»»=-»»p»-^ 

in  the  current  strength. 

41.  In  cases  where  we  have  two  deflections  to  deal  with,  one 
of  which,  or  the  tangent  of  one  of  which,  has  to  be  ^th  (usually  J) 
of  the  other,  then  after  we  have  ascertained,  as  accurately  as  we 
can  judge,  the  magnitude  of  the  first  deflection  d,  the  latter  (or 
the  tangent  of  the  latter^  is  divided  by  «,  and  then  the  resist- 
atioee,  Ac,  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  are  adjusted 

nntil  the  deflection  -  (or  the  deflection  corresponding  to ) 

is  obtained  as  accurately  as  possible.    Now  in  adjusting  to  this 
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latter  deflection  we  are  liable  to  make  a  pins  or  minus  error 

of  «ih  of  a  division  or  degree  as  in  the  first  case,  and  as  — 

n 

I  or  t*5^-j:/  may  itself  contain  an  error  due  to  d  being  -th  of  a 
division  or  degree  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  the  new  deflection 

may  be  more  than  ^th  of  a  division  or  degree  out.  What  then 
is  the  "  total  possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  exist  in 
the  second  deflection  "  ? 

Now  the  absolute  error  which  may  be  made  in  the  two  deflec- 
tions must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  ^,  but  the  percentcige 
value  of  the  latter  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  the 
deflections ;  thus  a  ^  division  error  in  50  divisions  is  a  ^  per  cent, 
error,  but  a  j^  division  error  in  25  divisions  is  a  1  per  cent,  error ; 
in  fact,  if  y  be  the  percentage  error  (corresponding  to  the  abaoltUe 

error  « )  in  d  divisions,  then  n  y  will  be  the  percentage  error  (corre- 
sponding to  the  absolute  error  ;,)  in  -  divisions.  Now  if  d  con- 
tains 9k  percentage  error  y,  then  -  must  also  contain  a  percentage 

n 

error  y ;  consequently  if  we  make  a  percentage  error  of  n  y  in  - 

A 

when  d  already  contains  a  percentage  error  y,  then  -  must 
contain  a  total  percentage  error,  P,  of 

r  =  y  +  ny  =  y(l+n)*; 
or  since 


we  get 


second  percentage  ehonld  be  calculated  on  - ,  whereas  it  ongbt  to  be  calculated 

fi 


y 

i  X  100 
=        d        ' 

r : 

1 

«-  ML 

X  100 

«). 

[C] 

Bis 

not 

absolutely  con 

rect, 

for  it 

eaunmM 

that  the 

^+i 


also. 


;  but  as  1  is  small  compared  with  d,  the  coiisequent  error  is  small 

^  "•  .oogle 
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(1)  FcT  example. 

If  d  and  ^  were  58  divisions  and  ^  division,  respectively,  and 
farther,  if  the  deflection  d  had  to  be  halved,  that  is,  if  n  =  2, 
then  we  ahonld  get 

r  =  i-^y^  X  3  =  1-3  per  cent. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  degrees  of  deflection  instead  of 
divisioDB,  then  in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  we 
should  have 


(' 


tan  dl*       tan  dX 


j^-2)l00,  [D] 


VtancT  ^  tand, 

where 

.       -o      tancT 

tan  d{^  -  . 

fi 

(2)  FcT  eaoamtle. 

If  d^,  i°,  and  «,  were  58®,  J®,  and  2,  respectively,  then  we 
should  have 

tand,"  =  ^-^—  =  -8001  (=  tan  38i°), 

therefore 

/1-6160  ,    -8026       A,„„      ,  „ 

It  may  he  pointed  ont  that  this  last  example  shows  the 
possible  percentage  of  error  which  may  occur  when  making  a 
halved  cnrrent  test  with  the  tangent  galvanometer  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  Practically,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  under  no  possible  conditions  cotdd  the  deflection  error  in  a 
halved  current  test  be  regarded  as  being  less  than  If  per  cent. 
As  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  such  tests,  other 
Bourcee  of  error  are  met  with  which  still  further  reduce  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  tests  can  be  made. 

42.  Although  in  formulao  [B]  and  [D]  the  function  of  the 
deflections  has  been  taken  as  the  tangent^  yet  the  formul»  apply 
equally  well  in  cases  where  the  current  strengtha^tuce^ropor- 
tional  to  any  other  function  of  the  deflections:^  "^'^^^^^^ 
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Calibration  op  Galvanometers.* 

43.  The  deviations  in  degrees  of  the  needle  of  a  galvano* 
meter  which  is  not  of  the  tangent  form  are  not  generally  pro- 
portional to  any  simple  function  of  those  degrees,  yet  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  relative  valaes  of  the  deflections  in  terms  of 
the  currents  which  would  produce  them,  that  is,  to  calibrate  the 
scale.    In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  join  up  in 
circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  a  battery,  a  set  of  resistance 
coils,  and  also  a  galvanometer,  the  values  of  whose  deflections 
are  known  (a  tangent  galvanometer,  for  example).     This  being 
done,  and  the  galvanometers  being  set  so  that  their  needles  are 
at  zero,  we  insert  sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  reduce 
the  deflection  in  one  of  the   instruments  to  1°,  and  then  by 
means  of  a  "  shunt "  (Chapter  IV.)  we  also  reduce  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  of  the  second  galvanometer  to  1°.    We  now 
reduce  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  step  by  step  so  as  to  produce 
deflections  of  1*^,  2°,  3°,  4°,  &o.,  from  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter whose  scale  is  required  to  be  calibrated.    As  each  deflec- 
tion is  obtained  we  observe  and  note  the  corresponding  deflection 
on  the  tangent  instrument.    When  the  whole  range  of  the 
scale  (or  as  much  of  it  as  is  considered  necessary)  of  the  instru- 
ment under  calibration  has  been  gone  through,  we  can  construct 
a  table  for  use  with  it  by  writing  down  opposite  the  various 
degrees  of  deflection  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  which  were 
obtained  on  the  tangent  instrument  and  which  corresponded  to 
the  deflections  in  question.    The  table  so  constructed  would  be 
used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  would  the  table  of  tangents 
in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  use  including,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  determination  of  the  percentage  value  of  an 
error  in  a  deflection.     It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  angle 
of  maximum  sensitiveness  would  be  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  when  the  needle  of  the  tangent  instrument  pointed 
to  45°. 

The  Thomson  Galvanometer. 

44.  The  accuracy  with  which  measurements  can  be  made 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer 
employed  in  making  those  measurements.  The  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  supplies  this  requisite  sensitiveness,  and 
is  the  instrument  which  is  almost  invariably  employed  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  and  also  when  very  high  resistances 
have  to  be  measured.  nr^r^n]r> 

Digitized  by  VjOOy  Ic 

*  See  also  p.  76.  §  73. 
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Descnpiian. 

45.  The  principle  of  the  instminent  is  that  of  employing 
a  very  light  and  small  magnetic  needle,  delicately  suspended 
within  a  large  coil  of  wire,  and  of  magnifying  its  movements 
Ifj  means  of  a  long  index  hand  of  light.  This  index  hand  is 
obtained  by  throwing  a  beam  of  light  on  a  small  mirror  fixed 
to  the  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the  ray  being  reflected  back 
on  to  a  sraduated  scale.  This  scale  being  placed  about  3  feet 
distant  from  the  mirror,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  angular 
movement  of  the  mirror  will  cause  the  spot  of  light  reflected  on 
the  scale  to  move  a  considerable  distance  across  it. 

The  needle  being  very  small,  and  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  ooil,  the  tangents  of  its  deflections  are  approxi- 
mately directly  proportional  to 
the  strengtii  of  the  currents      S^  Fio.  20. 

producing  them.  .d|..^ 

In  Pig.  20,  let  L  be  a  lamp 
which  throws  a  beam  upon  the 
mirror  m,   which  has  turned 

through   a   small   angle,  and    0 ^l^'S^zzJ 

reflected  the  beam  on  the  scale    x  ^  * 

at  B.    Let  d  be  the  distance 

through  which  the  beam  has 

moved  on  the  scale  from  the 

zero  point  at  L,  and  let  I  be  the    ^ 

distance  between  the  scale  and 

the  mirror.    Now  the  angle  through  which  the  beam  of  light 

turns  will  be  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  turns ; 

this  is  dear  if  we  suppose  the  mirror  to  have  turned  through 

45^,  when  the  reflected  beam  will  be  at  90°,  or  at  right  angles 

to  the  incident  beam.    If,  then,  we  call  a  the  angle  through 

which  the  beam  of  light  turns,  —  will  be  the  angle  through 

which  the  mirror  will  have  turned.    Let  —  and  ^  be  the  two 

2  2 

angles  through  which  the  mirror  has  been  turned  by  two 

currents,  of  strengths  Ci  and  Cg  respectively,  then 

C,  :C,  ::tanj:tan^; 
^  2 

Vl+tan'o,  -  1  .  Vl+tan«a,  -  1^         , 
V  I  -f-  tan*  being  positive,  as  the  augles  are  less  than  90°. 
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I  being  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  let  di  and 
di  be  the  distances  traversed  on  the  scale  by  the  beam  of  light, 
then 


di       ^  d, 

tan  Oi  =  j9     tan  a,  =  j  , 


therefore 


Ci:Os:: ^ : 5 ' 

2  I 

therefore 

when  d|  and  d^  do  not  differ  largely,  then  we  may  take 
Ci  :  C3  ::  di  :  (i,; 

but  when  this  is  not  so  a  small  error  is  observable.  For 
instance,  suppose  di  =  50,  and  d^  =  300.  According  to  the  last 
formula  this  would  show  that  one  current  is  just  six  times  as 
strong  as  the  other,  but  by  the  correct  formula,  taking  I  =  1500 
divisions  (which  would  be  about  its  value),  we  find  that 

Ci :  Oa : :  300  (Vl500*  +  50*-  1500) :  50  (^1500^  + 300"  -  1500), 

that  is 

C*:  0,::  250: 1485, 
or 

Ci:Ca::50:297; 

so  that  when  extreme  accuracy  is  required  we  cannot  take  the 
strengths  of  currents  as  being  exactly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  scale. 

The  galvanometer,  as  usually  constructed,  consists  essentiallv 
of  a  very  small  magnetic  needle,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  fixed  to  the  back  of  a  small  circular  mirror,  whose  diameter 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  magnet.  This  mirror,  which 
is  sometimes  a  plano-convex  lens,  of  about  six  feet  focus,  is 
suspended  from  its  circumference  by  a  cocoon  fibre  devoid 
of  torsion,  the  magnetic  needle  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibre.  The  mirror  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  large  coil  of  wire, 
which  completely  surrounds  it,  so  that  the  needle  is  always  under 
the  influence  of  the  c«al  at  whatever  angle  it  is  deflected  to. 
A  beam  of  light  from  a  lamp  placed  behind  a  screen,  about 
three  feet  distant  from  the  coil,  falls   on  the  mirror,  and  is 


Pig.  2L 


Front  ElevatioD.    i  real  lizc. 


oogle 
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reflected  back  on  to  a  graduated  scale  placed  just  above  the 
point  where  the  beam  emerges  from  the  lamp.  The  scale  is,  as 
we  have  before  said,  straight,  and  is  nsnally  graduated  to  360 
divisions  on  either  side  of  the  zero  point. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  working  zero  be  the 
middle  or  zero  point  of  the  scale ;  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  adjust  the  instrument  so  that  the  reflected  beam  of  light 
normally  falls  near  the  end  of  the  scale ;  by  this  adjustment  an 
extreme  ran^e  of  360  X  2,  or  720  divisions  can  be  obtained. 

46.  The  Thomson  galvanometer  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms : 
Fig.  21  gives  a  front,  and  Fig.  21a  a  side  elevation  (with  glass 
shade,  &o.,  removed)  of  one  very  common  pattern. 

Fig.  2Ia. 


Side  Eleyation.    (Shade  revMved.^    i  real  size. 

It  consists  of  a  base  formed  of  a  round  plate  of  ebonite, 
provided  with  three  levelling  screws ;  two  spirit-levels,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  plate,  so  that 
the  whole  instrument  can  be  accurately  levelled  :  sometimes  one 
circular  level  only  is  provided,  but  the  double  level  is  much  the 
best  arrangement. 

From  the  base  rise  two  brass  columns,  between  which  a  brass 
plate  is  fixed,  rounded  off  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Against  the 
faoes  of  this  plate  are  fixed  the  coils  (c,  c,  c,  c)  of  the  instrument. 
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The  brass  plate  has  shallow  oountersinks  on  its  surface  for  the 
faces  of  the  coils  to  fit  into,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  in  their 
correct  places  without  trouble  or  danger  of  shifting.  Bound 
brass  plates  press  against  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  coils  by 
means  of  screws,  and  keep  them  firmly  in  their  places.  There 
are  two  round  holes  in  the  brass  plates  coinciding  with  the 
centre  holes  in  the  coils. 

The  coils  themselves,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  wound 
on  bobbins  of  thin  int>ulating  material,  the  wire  being  heaped 
up  towards  the  cheek  of  the  bobbin  which  bears  against  the 
brass  plate.  This  heaping  up  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  Sir  William  Thomson,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
maximum  effect  out  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  wire.  The 
edges  of  the  coils  are  covered  with  shellac,  so  as  to  protect  the 
wire  from  injury. 

Within  the  holes  in  the  brass  plate  are  placed  two  little 
magnets,  n  s  and  s  n,*  formed  of  watch-spring  highly  magnetised ; 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of  aluminium  wire,  so  as 
to  form  an  astatic  pair  of  needles.  A  small  groove  is  cut  in  the 
brass  ^late,  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  hole,  for  the 
aluminium  wire  to  han^  freely  in. 

An  aluminium  fan  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  lower 
needle;  this  fan  acts  as  a  damper,  and  tends  to  check  the 
oscillations  of  the  needles  and  to  bring  them  to  rest  quickly. 

In  front  of  the  top  needle  is  fixed  the  mirror.  It  is  suspended 
by  a  fibre  attached  at  its  upper  end  to  a  small  stud  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  when  required ;  when  this  stud  is  pressed 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go  the  needles  rest  on  the  coils,  and  the 
tension  being  taken  off  the  fibre,  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking 
the  latter  by  moving  the  instrument. 

One  end  uf  each  coH  is  connected  to  one  of  the  four  terminals 
in  front  of  the  base  of  the  instrument,  the  other  ends  being 
connected  to  one  another  through  the  medium  of  the  small 
terminals  placed  midway  on  either  side  of  the  coils. 

The  connections  are  so  made,  that  when  the  two  middle 
terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrument  are  joined  together  the 
whole  four  coils  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  outer  terminaLs,  so 
that  they  all  four  act  on  the  magnetic  needles. 

47.  As  it  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  couple  up  the 
four  coils  in  different  ways  so  as  to  vary  their  total  resistance, 
in  the  instruments  manufactured  by  the  Indiarubber,  Gutta- 
percha and  Telegraph  Works  Company  the  ends  of  all  the  four 

*  In  the  moie  recent  instraments  it  i&  uBnal  to  have  several  small  magnets 
placed  one  aboTe  the  other  at  a  short  distanoe  apart,  in  tlie  place  of  a  single 
magnet.  ^ 

s  2 
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coils  are  connected  to  terminals  in  a  manner  designed  by  Messrs. 
March  Webb  and  R.  K.  Gray,  and  shown  by  Fig.  22.  This 
figure  represents  the  base  of  one  of  these  instruments.  Lines 
are  engraved  on  the  ebonite  base  to  show  the  routes  followed 

Fig.  22. 


0—\  |t 


by  the  various  coils.  Arrows  also  are  engraved  alongside  the 
lines  to  show  the  directions  in  which  the  currents  must  flow 
in  order  that  all  the  coils  may  tend  to  turn  the  galvanometer 
needle  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  five  possible  ways  of  coupling  up  aU  the  coils 
together,  so  as  in  each  case  to  produce  a  different  resistance. 
The  following  will  show  the  various  methods : — 

I.  To  obtain  total  resistance  of  all  the  coils  in  series,  connect 
terminals  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
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XL  To  obtain  f  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  3,  2  and  5, 

7  and  6,  7  and  4 
m.  To  obtain  ^  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  3,  4  and  8, 

1  and  5,  6  and  7. 
IV.  To  obtain  j\  resistance,  connect  terminals  2  and  8,  1  and 
3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7. 
V.  To  obtain  -^  resistance,  connect  terminals  1  and  3,  3  and  5, 
5  and  7,  6  and  8,  4  and  6,  2  and  4. 
In  each  case  the  leading  wires  from  the  galvanometer  must 
be  connected  to  terminals  1  and  8. 

Beferring  again  to  Fig.  21 ;  over  the  coils  a  glass  shade  is 
placed,  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  which  a  brass  rod  rises. 
A  short  piece  of  brass  tube  slides  over  this  rod,  with  a  weak 
steel  magnet,  slightly  curved,  fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.    This 


Fio.  23. 


Pig.  24. 


magnet  can  be  slid  up  or  down  the  rod,  or  twisted  round,  as 
occasion  may  require.  For  fine  adjustments  a  tangent  screw  is 
provided,  Mvhich  turns  the  brass  rod  round,  and^with  it  the 
magnet.  3'*^^^  by  V^OO^le 

Figs.    23  and  24  show  modified  forms  of  the  instrument. 
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which,  however,  in  general  arrangement  are  similar  to  the 
pattern  which  has  been  described. 

In  the  more  recent  galvanometers  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Elliott  Brothers,  the  brass  plates,  which,  in  the  older  instru- 
ments secured  the  coils  in  their  places,  are  hinged  to  the  frame, 
whilst  the  coils  themselves  are  permanently  fixed  to  the  plates ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  magnetic  needles,  with  their  mirror, 
fibrcHBuspension,  &c.,  attachments,  can  be  got  at,  if  required, 
with  the  greatest  facility.  Altogether  this  improvement  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  that  has  been  made. 

About  5000  or  6000  ohms  is  usually  the  total  resistance  of  the 
coils  of  these  galvanometers. 

Fig.  26  shows  a  portable  reflecting  galvanometer  which  is 
very  useful,  especially  for  travelling  purposes ;  the  three  legs 
are  hinged  at  their  junction  with  the  lower  part  of  the  coil 
frame,  so  that  they  can  be  folded  together,  and  thus  made  to 
occupy  but  little  space.  Owing  to  the  instrument  being  pro- 
vided with  but  two  coils  (one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind, 
the  needle)  its  sensitiveness  is  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of 
the  larger  instruments  with  four  coils,  but  for  general  purposes 
it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  apparatus. 


Fio.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


48.  We  have  said  that  the  mirror  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
plano-convex  lens.  This  is  done  so  as  to  obtain  a  shaarp  image 
of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale.  The  width  of  the  spot  can 
be  regulated  by  means  of  a  brass  slider  fixed  over  the  hole  in 
the  screen,  through  which  the  beam  emerges  from  the  lamp. 

A  much  better  arrangement  than  the  spot  of  light  is  now 
provided  with  most  instruments.  The  hole  through  which  the 
light  emerges  is  made  round,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  with 
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a  piece  of  fine  platinnm  wire  stretclied  vertioally  across  its 
diameter.  A  lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  tliis 
hole,  between  the  scale  and  galvanometer,  so  that  a  ronnd  spot 
of  light,  with  a  thin  black  line  across  it,  is  reflected  on  the 
scale.  Tbis  enables  readings  to  be  made  with  great  ease,  as 
the  figures  on  the  scale  can  be  very  distinctly  seen.  (The 
mirror  in  this  arrangement  may  be  a  plane  one.)  When  the 
spot  of  light  only  is  used^  it  is  necessary  to  partially  illuminate 
the  scale  with  a  second  lamp.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
back  view  of  the  scale  frame  with  the  lamp  placed  in  position, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  26. 

Jacob's  Transparent  Scale. 

49.  Tbe  position  of  the  ordinary  form  of  scale  for  the  Thomson's 
galvanometer  is  to  a  certain  extent  inconvenient,  especially  to 
near-«ighted  jpersons.  Mr.  F.  Jacob  has  completely  remedied 
this  inconvenience  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  front  view  and 
cross  section  by  Fig.  27.  In  this  fig.  B  is  a  wooden  scale-board 
with  a  longitudinal  slot,  as  shown  at  C ;  P  is  the  paper  scale,  cut 
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80  that  all  the  division  lines  reach  the  lower  edge ;  A  is  a  slip 
of  plane  glass  with  its  lower  half  finely  ground  from  one  end 
of  the  slip  to  the  other,  on  the  side  towards  0 :  the  scale  is  so 
placed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  division  lines  just  touches  the 
ground  part  of  the  glass  slip.  The  image  of  the  slit  with  a  fine 
wire  stretched  across  it  is  focussed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on 
the  ground  part  of  the  glass,  and  will  of  course  be  clearly  seen 
by  Uie  observer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale ;  as  the  line  and 
printed  divisions  are  in  the  same  plane,  there  is  no  parallax ; 
and  a  great  increase  in  acciuraoy  of  reading  the  position  of  the 
hair  line  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  of  observing  that 
two  lines  coincide  when  end  on  to  one  another,  than  when  super- 
imposed ;  and  farther,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  room  need 
not  be  darkened.  The  lamp  and  its  slit  is  placed  on  one  side 
and  reflects  the  beam  of  light  on  to  the  galvanometer  by  a 
mirror  or  total  reflation  prism,  and  by  means  of  two  long  plane 
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mirrorB  the  actual  distanoe  between  the  galvanometer  and  scale 
is  reduced,  so  as  to  have  everything  close  to  the  observer's  hand. 
The  scale  adopted  is  divided  into  half  millimetres,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  read  to  a  quarter  of  a  division,  and  with  a  hand 
magnifying-glass  still  further.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  the  testing-rooms  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  and 
Co.,  at  Woolwich,  and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

50.  In  the  testing-rooms  at  the  Silvertown  Telegraph  Works, 
the  scales  employed  are  of  large  dimensions,  being  about  5  feet 
long,  and  are  set  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  galvano- 
meter. By  this  arrangement  a  greatly  magnified  image  of  the 
round  spot  of  light  with  the  black  line  across  it  is  obtained, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  scale  being  of  correspondingly  large 
dimensions,  the  readings  can  be  made  with  great  facility,  and 
with  very  little  fatigue  to  the  eye.  The  only  objection  to  the 
arrangement  is  the  space  which  it  necessarily  occupies,  but  as  it 
is  not  often  that  many  instruments  require  to  be  set  up  in  the 
same  room,  this  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

To  Bet  up  the  Oalvanometer. 

51.  It  is  essential,  before  proceeding  to  set  up  the  instrument 
for  use,  to  see  that  the  ebonite  base  is  thoroughly  dry  and  clean, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  leakage  from  the  wires  to  interfere  with 
the  tests  taken.  Indeed,  it  is  as  well  to  place  the  galvanometer 
and  the  other  apparatus  to  be  used  on  a  large  sheet  of  gutta- 
percha or  ebonite,  more  especially  if  the  room  in  whicm  the 
tests  are  to  be  made  is  at  all  damp.  Sometimes  little  ebonite 
cups  are  provided  for  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument 
to  stand  in,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  insulating  very 
thoroughly. 

The  instrument  should  be  set  up  on  a  very  firm  table  in  a 
basement  storey.  It  is  almost  useless  to  test  with  it  in  an  upper 
room,  as  the  least  vibration  sends  the  spot  of  light  dancing  and 
vibrating  to  and  fro.  At  all  cable  works  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  a  solid  brick  table  built  on  the  earth  so  that  no 
vibration  can  possibly  affect  it. 

A  suitable  table  being  chosen,  set  the  galvanometer  in  any 
convenient  position,  and  adjust  the  levelling  screws  until  the 
bubbles  of  the  level  or  levels  show  the  instrument  to  be  perfectly 
leveL 

Now  remove  the  glass  shade,  and  gently  raise  the  stud  at  the 
top  of  the  coils  by  squeezing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  between  the 
head  of  the  stud  and  the  top  of  the  brass  plate  in  which  it  runs. 
If  the  stud  is  raised  by  a  direct  pull,  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
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of  ita  coming  up  with  a  jerk  and  breaking  the  fibre.  On  no 
aecoTint  must  the  stnd  be  twisted  round,  except  to  get  rid  of 
any  torsion  which  may  exist  in  the  fibre  when  it  has  been 
replaced  after  becoming  broken. 

The  stud  being  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  mirror  to 
swing  clear  of  the  coils,  replace  the  glass  shade,  screw  the  brass 
rod  with  the  magnet,  on  to  its  top,  and  set  ihe  magnet  about 
half-way  up  the  rod,  the  poles  being  placed  so  as  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  magnetic  needles  north  and  south. 

The  scale  lamp  being  lighted,  place  it  in  position  on  the 
scale  stand,  the  edge  of  the  wick  being  turned  towards  the 
brass  slider  which  regulates  the  width  of  the  beam  of  light. 
Having  opened  the  slider  to  its  full  extent,  the  scale  and  lamp 
should  be  placed  about  3  feet  from  the  galvanometer,  so  that  it 
stands  parallel  with  the  faces  of  the  coils  jand  so  that  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  scale  from  the  lamp-hole  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  galvanometer.  The  reflected  beam  of 
light  should  then  fall  fairly  on  the  scale.  If  too  high,  this 
may  be  remedied  by  propping  up  the  scale,  and  if  too  low,  by 
screwing  up  the  levelling  screws  of  the  galvanometer.  Should 
the  light  be  too  hieh  on  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  an  easier 
matter  to  prop  up  the  scale  than  to  lower  the  galvanometer  by 
means  of  the  levelling  screws. 

The  spot  of  light  should  now  be  set  at  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  by  turning  the  regulating  magnet  by  means  of  the  screw ; 
the  spot  should  next  be  focussed,  by  advancing  or  retreating  the 
lamp  and  scale,  until  a  sharply  defined  image  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  The  width  of  the  slit  may  then  be  diminished,  by  means  of 
the  brass  slide,  until  a  thin  line  of  light  only  is  obtained  on  the 
scale.  If  the  round  spot  of  light  with  the  line  across  it  is  used, 
the  focussing  must  be  made  so  that  the  black  line  is  sharply 
defined. 

The  position  of  the  scale  and  galvanometer  being  once  ob- 
tained, their  positions  on  the  table  may  be  marked  for  future 
occasions,  or,  at  least,  the  exact  distance  of  the  scale  from  the 
galvanometer  noted,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  right  without 
trouble. 

The  instrument  being  now  ready  for  use,  if  it  is  not  required 
U>  be  sensitive,  place  the  regulating  magnet  low  down ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  be  sensitive,  place  it  high  up. 

52.  To  obtain  the  maxtmum  tensUivenesa : — Baise  the  magnet  to 
the  top  of  the  bar,  and  then  turn  it  half  round,  so  that  its  poles 
change  places*  The  magnet  will  now  be  opposing  the  earth's 
magnetism,  and  consequently  will  tend  to  turn  the  magnetic 
needles  round.      If  the  magnet  is  at  the  top  of  the  rod,  the 
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effect  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  on  the  magnetic  needles 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  magnetism  of  ^e  regulating 
magnet,  and  the  needles  will  tend  to  keep  north  and  south ;  but 
by  placing  the  regulating  magnet  lower  down,  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  earth's  magnetism  is  just  counteracted.  Under  these 
conditions  the  needles  will  stand  indifferently  in  any  position. 
By  placing  the  regulating  magnet  about  an  inch  higher  than  - 
the  position  which  gives  this  exact  counteraction,  the  magnetism 
of  tiie  earth  will  l^  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  magnets  north 
and  south,  and  consequently  the  spot  of  light  at  the  zero  on  the 
scale,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  magnets  free  to  be  moved 
by  a  very  slight  force.  It  will  be  noticed  with  the  regulating 
magnet  in  this  position,  that  in  order  to  get  the  spot  of  light 
at  the  zero  point,  the  magnet  must  be  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  required  that  the  needles  would 
move. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  adjust  the  instrument  too  sensitively, 
because  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  the  spot  exactly  at  zero,  as 
any  slight  external  action  may  throw  it  a  degree  or  two  out. 

53.  The  presence  of  iron  near  the  instrument  is  not  prejudicial 
to  its  correct  working,  so  long  as  the  metal  remains  stationary. 
The  experimenter  should,  however,  remove  any  keys  or  knives  he 
may  have  about  him,  as  they  very  much  affect  the  galvanometer 
if  he  moves  about  much.  These  precautions  may  seem  too 
minute,  but  as  the  very  object  of  the  Thomson  galvanometer  is 
to  enable  measurements  to  he  made  with  accuracy,  all  likely 
causes  of  disturbance  should  be  avoided. 

54.  If  the  fibre  of  the  instrument  by  any  chance  gets  broken, 
the  top  front  plate  must  be  unscrewed,  when  the  coil  which  it 
secures  can  be  removed,  and  the  mirror  and  its  appendages  got 
at.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  replacing  the  fibre,  that  only 
a  fine  thread  from  the  cocoon  silk  is  used,  or  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  instrument  will  be  much  diminished.  The  operation 
requires  care,  and  must  be  done  in  a  room  free  fix>m  draughts. 
When  the  ends  of  the  fibre  are  passed  through  their  respective 
holes,  and  tied,  a  small  drop  of  shellac  varnish  may  be  dropped 
on  them,  which  will  prevent  their  becoming  loose. 

It  is  as  well  to  let  the  needles  remain  suspended  for  a  time, 
so  that  the  fibre  may  become  stretched  to  its  normal  length 
before  being  used. 

The  suspending  stud  should  always  be  pressed  down  before 
removing  the  instruments. 

55.  A  resistance  box,  containing  three  ahurUB,  is  provided  with 
the  galvanometer,  of  the  values  ^th,  ^^^th,  and  ^i^th  of  the 
resistance  of  its  coils,  which  values,  as  we  shall  ^ow  in  the 
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next  chapter,  enable  ns  to  reduce  the  sensitiyeness  of  the  galva- 
nometer to  its  iVth,  T^^^»  ^^^  TTfW^^  P^^  respectively. 

Fig.  28  shows  a  form  of  this  i^unt.  By  inserting  a  plug  into 
one  or  other  of  the  holes,  the  required  shunt  is  inserted. 

The  numbers  are  sometimes  marked  as  iV^h,  yi^th,  and 
j^/^th,  instead  of  ^th,  ^^th,  and  ^^^th,  thereby  indicating  that 


Fio.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


^4reali 


the  particular  shnnt  reduces 
the  deflections  of  the  needle  to 
that  particular  fraction,  but 
they  have  really  just  the  same 
adjustment  in  both  cases. 

The  shunts  are  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a  round  brass  box, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  29,  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  portable  and 
elc^mnt  form  than  the  foregoing. 

The  two  broad  strips  of  copper  shown  in  Fig.  28  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  box  with  the  galvanometer.  The 
blank  plug-hole  is  for  the  purpose  of  short-circuiting,  which 
should  always  be  done  when  me  instrument  is  not  actually 
in  use. 

Thomson*8  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 

56.  Great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  testing  often  arise 
from  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  not  settling  down  at  once 
to  the  angle  of  deflection  it  should  take  up  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  constant  current,  but  oscillating  to  and  fro  several 
times  before  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  and  again  acting  in  the 
flame  way  when  the  current  is  taken  off  and  the  needle  returns 
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towards  the  zero  point.  The  object  of  the  dead-beat  galvanometer 
is  to  avoid  these  inconvenient  oscillations. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  invented  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  for  effecting  this  object. 

A  is  a  brass  tube,  whose  end  a  a,  which  is  screwed,  is  closed 
by  a  piece  of  glass.    B  is  a  short  piece  of  tube,  which  is  screwed, 


and  whose  end  6  6  is  similarly  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  C  is 
a  third  short  piece  of  tube,  into  which  the  ends  of  A  and  B 
screw.  The  length  of  this  tube  is  such  that  when  the  whole 
arrangement  is  united  together  there  is  a  very  small  space 
between  the  ends  a  a  and  &  & ;  a  small  air-tight  cell  in  fact  is 
formed. 

Hanging  midway  inside  C  is  a  mirror  m,  with  a  magnetic 
needle  fixed  to  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  Thomson  galvanometer. 
This  mirror  very  nearly  fits  inside  the  tube,  there  being  only 
just  room  for  ifto  swing  freely ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  very  short 
fibre. 

The  space  between  a  a  and  h  h,  although  very  small,  is  just 
sufiScient  to  enable  the  mirror  to  turn  through  an  angle  large 
enough  to  give  a  good  deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale. 

The  complete  arrangement  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  single 
galvanometer  coil,  so  that  the  mirror  occupies  the  same  position 
that  it  does  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer. 

Owing  to  the  air  inside  the  cell  being  so  closely  confined,  the 
violent  movement  of  the  mirror  is  checked  when  it  is  acted 
upon  by  a  current  passing  through  the  coils,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  mirror,  instead  of  overshooting  the  mark  and  then 
recoiling,  turns  with  a  gradually  decreasing  velocity  towards 
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its  final  deflection  and  ceases  to  move  when  the  latter  is 
reached.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  current  is  cut  off; 
in  this  case  the  spot  of  light  moves  back  to  zero  and  ceases  to 
move  at  that  point. 

The  suspension  fibre  being  very  short,  the  mirror  cannot  turn 
ao  freely  as  the  one  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer ;  its  sensitive- 
ness is  therefore  not  quite  so  great,  but  it  is  sufiQciently  so  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  latter  would  be  used. 

The  fibre  is  very  easily  replaced  when  broken.  One  end 
being  attached  to  the  mirror,  the  other  is  passed  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  C,  and  is  then  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  suspend  the  mirror  inside  the  tube  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  sides,  a  drop  of  shellac  is  then  applied  to  the  hole,  which 
closes  it  and  fixes  the  fibre.  In  some  cases  the  cell  is  filled 
with  paraffin  oil,  which  still  farther  tends  to  check  the  move- 
ment of  the  mirror. 

The  D'AasoNVAL  Depbez  Dead-beat  Galvanometer. 

57.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  almost  all  galvanometers  there  is  a  fixed  coil 
and  a  movable  magnetic  needle,  in  this  galvan6meter  the  coil 
is  movable  and  the  magnet — a  massive  compound  horse-shoe 
of  steel — ^is  fixed.  Fig.  31  represents  the  instrument  itself,  as 
manufactured  by  P.  Jolin  &  Co.,  of  Bristol.  The  steel  magnet, 
made  of  three  thin  horse-shoes,  each  magnetised  as  strongly  as 
pomble,  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  metal  base,  with  its  poles  upwards. 
Between  the  poles  hangs  the  coil,  which  is  rectangular  in  form 
and  weighs  only  a  few  grains ;  it  is  held  in  its  p&ce  by  a  thin 
silver  wire  above  and  another  thin  silver  wire  below.  The 
coil  is  made  by  winding  the  wire  on  a  continuous  rectangular 
frame  made  of  copper  or  silver  as  thin  as  possible ;  this  frame, 
by  the  reactive  effect  of  the  induced  currents  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  coil  sets  up,  causes  the  latter  when  deflected  to  come 
rapidly  to  rest. 

To  reinforce  the  magnetic  field,  a  strong  compound  magnet 
of  cylindrical  shape  is  arranged  so  that  the  laminations 
are  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  so  that  its  north  pole  comes 
opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet ;  it  is  placed 
iu  the  hollow  of  the  suspended  rectangular  coil  without 
touching  it,  and  is  firmly  fixed ;  the  coil  is  then  fi-ee  to  turn 
in  the  very  narrow  space  between  the  compound  magnet  core 
and  the  external  magnet-poles ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  this  contrivance  produces  a  very  intense  magnetic  field. 
I  he  current  is  led  in  by  one  of  the  silver  suspension-wires,  and 
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leaves  the  coil  by  the  other.  So  far  the  arrangement  precisely 
resembles  that  adopted  in  the  well-known  "  siphon- recorder  "  of 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  invented  several  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
cable-signalling.     A  small  mirror  of  1   metre  focus  is  fixed 

Fig.  31. 


to  the  suspended  coil ;  a  brass  spring  at  the  bottom  keeps  the 
suspending  wires  adequately  stretched ;  and  a  screw-head  at  the 
top  of  the  instrument  serves  both  to  rebate  the  tension  in  the 
wires  and  to  let  the  coil  down  to  a  position  of  rest  on  the  central 
iron  cylinder,  whenever  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  dismounted 
for  removal  to  a  distant  place.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is 
made  from  160  to  760  ohms  in  the  ordinary  pattern  of  instrument. 
As  there  is  no  suspended  needle,  no  external  magnetic  forces 
affect  the  zero  of  the  instrument ;  and,  since  the  position  of  the 
coil  is  determined  solely  by  the  elasticity  of  the  suspending 
wires  and  the  magnetic  action  of  the  fixed  magnet  on  the 
current  in  the  coil,  it  can  be  used  in  any  position,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  It  can  even  be  placed 
quite  near  to  a  dynamo-machine.    The  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
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field  in  which  the  coil  is  situated  is  such  that  whenever  the 
galvanometer-circuit  is  closed-— even  through  a  considerable 
resistance — ^the  motion  of  the  needle  is  dead-beat.  It  takes  less 
than  one  second  to  come  to  rest  at  its  final  position  of  deflection, 
and  when  it  returns  to  zero  it  does  so  with  the  most  complete 
abeenoe  of  oscillations.  Altogether,  the  form  of  instrument  is 
an  extremely  satisfactory  one. 

Thomson's  Marine  Galvanometer. 

58.  This  instrument  is  specially  constructed  for  use  on  board 
ship,  where  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  constant  movement 
of  masses  of  iron  about  would  render  an  ordinary  reflecting 
galvanometer  quite  useless. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  side  view  of  this  instrument,  the  upper  part 
beiug  drawn  in  section. 

Fig.  32. 


C  C  C  G  are  the  coils,  which  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
employed  in  the  ordinary  Thomson's  galvanometer ;  there  is, 
however,  bat  one  set,  of  two  coils,  instead  of  two  sets  as  in  the 
latter  instrument. 

The  mirror,  with  the  magnetic  needle  fixed  to  its  back,  is 
strong  on  a  cocoon  fibre  in  a  brass  frame.  The  fibre  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  attached  to  a  spring,  which  draws 
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the  fibre  tight.  The  frame  slides  in  a  groove  between  the  ooils, 
80  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
fibre.  A  powerful  directing  horse-shoe  magnet  (not  shown  in 
the  figure)  embraces  the  upper  parts  of  the  coils,  and  serves  to 
overpower  the  directive  effect  of  the 
Fig.  33.  earth's  magnetism.     This  latter  effect  is 

still   further  rendered   harmless  by  en- 
closing the  whole  system  in  a  massive 
i^^^^wa  soft-iron  case  A  A  A  A,  a  little  window 

£^^|     ii^^n  ^  being  left  through  which  the  rays  of 

I  H^v  light  reflected  by  the  mirror  enter  and 

return. 

For  obtaining  exact  adjustment  of 
the  spot  of  light  to  zero,  two  little 
magnets,  n  and  8,  as  broad  as  the  mirror 
magnet  is  long,  are  provided ;  by  turn- 
ing the  pinion  p  these  little  magnets  can 
be  made  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  so 
act  on  the  mirror  magnet  to  make  it  turn  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  as  it  is  required. 

The  resistance  of  this  form  of  galvanometer  (which  is  shown 
in  general  view  by  Fig.  33)  is  usually  as  high  as  30,000  or 
40,000  ohms. 

59.  The  angle  of  mcunmum  sensitiveness  in  a  Thomson  re- 
flecting galvanometer  is,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  sav,  the 
largest  deflection  we  can  obtain,  as  the  angle  of  deflection  is 
but  a  very  few  degrees  and,  consequently,  the  true  maximum 
angle  can  never  be  reached. 

60.  By  turning  the  controlling  magnet  of  the  instrument  so 
that  the  needle  is  turned  through  a  large  angle,  the  normal  zero 
becomes  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  scale,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  galvanometer  to  changes  in  the  current  strength 
producing  a  deflection,  can  be  made  very  great.  Thus, 
supposing  the  needle  to  be  normally  at  the  ordinary  zero,  and 
suppose  that  a  current  caused  it  to  deflect  to  350  divisions,  then 
an  increase  in  the  current  of  say  1  per  cent,  would  increase  the 

deflection  to  —    ^       - »  or,  353  •  5  ;  that  is,  would  increase  it 

100 

3  *  5  divisions.  If  now  the  working  zero  had  been  350  divisions 
to,  say,  the  left  of  the  ordinary  zero,  and  if  the  current  had 
been  strong  enough  to  produce  a  deflection  of  350  divisions  to 
the  right  of  the  ordinary  zero,  then  the  deflection  would  be 
equivalent  to  350  +  850,  or  700  divisions,  and  an  increase  in 
the  current  of  1  per  cen*    would  increase  the  deflection  to 
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— -~- — ,  or  707,  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  7  divisions. 

100 

If,  lastly,  the  oontrolling  magnet  is  turned  so  that  the  needle 
has  a  zero  equivalent  to,  say,  2000  divisions  to  the  left  of  the 
otdinary  zero,  that  is  an  ii^erred  zero,  as  it  is  called,  of  2000, 
then,  if  the  needle  were  ^fleeted  to  the  right  by  a  current 
sufficiently  strong  to  bring  the  deflection  on  the  scale,  and  to 
give  it  a  value  of  350  to  the  right  of  the  ordinary  zero, 
Sie  deflection  representing  the  current  would  be  860  +  2000, 
or  2350  divisions,  and  an  increase  in  the  current  of  1  per  cent. 

would  increase  the  deflection  to  ^^^^  ?^  ^^^,  or,  2373-5,  that  is 

to  say,  an  increase  of  23  -  5  divisions.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
often  possible  to  use  an  inferred  zero  considerably  greater  than 
2000,  and  with  corresponding  advantage. 

Figure  of  Mertt  of  Oalvanohstebs. 

61.  The  *'  figure  of  merit "  of  any  galvanometer  may  best  be 
defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  strength  of  current  which  will 
produce  one  division  or  degree  of  deflection.*  In  order  to  find 
this  current^  we  have  simply  to  join  up  the  galvanometer  in 
circuit  with  a  battery  of  a  known  electromotive  force,  and  a 
resistance  of  a  known  value,  and  then  note  the  deflection 
obtained ;  from  this  we  can  easily  calculate  the  current  required 
to  produce  1  degree  of  deflection ;  thus,  for  example,  if  we  had 
a  tangent  galvanometer  which  gave  a  deflection  of  h(f  with  a 
10-oell  Daniell  battery,  that  is,  with  an  electromotive  force  of 
10  volts  approximately,  there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance 
of  1000  omns,  then  the  current  producing  this  deflection 
would  be 

iooo  =  "^^  *°^i^'^- 

The  current  which  would  be  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of 
r  would  obviously  be 

consequeiitly  the  figure  of  merit  is  ,  or,  6849. 

*  It  la  pfoferable  to  define  the  figure  of  merit  as  being  the  reeiproeaX  of  the 
emmik  rather  tiuun  tiie  current  itself,  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  ure  avoid  the 
apparently  ocmtiadictory  statement,  that  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  flgore  of 
'\  is  one  whieh  require!  a  low  current  to  produce  a  perceptible  deflection. 
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In  the  case  of  a  Thomflon  galvanometer,  we  have  simply  to 
divide  the  current  by  the  deflection  obtained  with  the  latter, 
since  the  deflections  are  approximately  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  currents  producing  them. 

If  we  require  to  determine  the  figure  of  merit  of  a  galvano- 
meter whose  deflections  throughout^ the  scale  are  not  pro- 
portionate to  any  ordinary  function  of  the  degrees  of  those 
deflections,  then  it  is  best  to  employ  a  sufficiently  low  electro- 
motive force  and  high  resistance  in  circuit  to  obtain  a  few 
degrees  of  deflection  only,  and  then  to  divide  the  current  by  this 
number  of  degrees;  for  on  every  galvanometer  the  first  few 
degrees  of  deflection  are  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
currents  producing  them,  although  the  higher  deflections  are 
not  so. 

The  "  figure  of  merit "  of  a  galvanometer  has  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  electrical  measurements,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Sensitiveness  of  Galvanometers. 

62.  A  galvanometer  with  a  high  «*  figure  of  merit,"  that  is,  a 
galvanometer  whose  needle  will  deflect  from  zero  with  a  very 
weak  current,  is  not  necessarily  a  highly  senBitive  instrument ; 
\)j€k  sensitive  galvanometer  we  mean  one  whose  needle  when  deflected 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  will  change  its  deflection  perceptibly 
with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  current  strength. 

In  many  tests  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  galvanometer 
used  be  one  of  great  sensitiveness  rather  than  one  with  a  high 
figure  of  merit.  As  a  rule  it  is  rarely  that  an  instrument  with 
a  compass  suspended  or  a  pivoted  needle  is  highly  sensitive, 
unless  indeed  the  pivoting  is  exceptionally  good.  Practically, 
it  may  be  taken  that  for  high  sensitiveness  the  needle  must  be 
suspended  by  a  fine  fibre  so  that  its  movements  may  be  perfectly 
free. 

63.  In  order  to  check  the  oscillations  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  when  the  latter  is  either  deflected  under  the  influence  of 
a  current,  or  when  it  recoils  after  the  current  is  taken  ofl^  Mr. 
J.  Gott  suggests  that  a  small  coil  of  wire  should  be  placed  under 
the  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  a  small  battery  and  a  key,  the 
coil  being  in  such  a  position  that  when  a  current  passes  through 
it  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced ;  by  a  proper  manipula- 
tion (easily  acquired)  of  the  key,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle  can,  with  such  a  contrivance,  be 
checked  in  a  few  seconds,  and  much  time  (an  important  item  in 
some  tests)  saved. 
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SHUNTS. 

64.  Is  making  certain  meastirements  we  sometimes  find  that 
owing  to  the  seDsitiveness  of  the  galvanometer,  we  are  nnable 
to  obtain  a  readable  deflection,  from  the  needle  being  deflected 
up  to  the  stops.  We  may  reduce  this  sensitiveness  bj  the 
insertion  of  a  Shunt  between  the 
terminals  of  the  instrument.     This  ^'^-  ^** 

arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  34. 
If  it  is  required  to  reduce  the 
Btrength  of  current  which  ordi- 
narily passes  through  the  galvano- 
meter to  any  proportional  part 
of  that  current,  we  must  calculate, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, what  the  resistance  of  the 
ehmit  should  be  to  effect  that 
purpose. 

!Now  if  we  call  C  the  current  passing  through  the  gal- 
Trabometer  without  a  shunt,  then  on  introducing  the  shunt, 
C  will  divide  between  the  two  resistances,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  current  going  through  the  smaller  resistance, 
and  the  smaller  portion  through  the  greater.  Thus  if  we 
suppose  the  total  current,  which  passes  from  one  terminal 
of  ike  galvanometer  to  the  other,  to  consist  of  G  -|-  S  parts 
G  ' 

then  Q,a  of  these  parts  will  go  through  the  shunt,  and 

g 
^7— y  parts  through  the  galvanometer;   that  is  to  say,  the 

current  going  through  the  shunt  will  be 
and  the  carrent  going  through  the  galvanometer, 

C  p  .  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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If,  in  thifl  last  quantity,  we  pnt  S  =  G,  then  current  going 
through  galvanometer  will  be 

Agam,  if  we  make  S  =  ^ .  current  going  througli  galvanometer 

will  be 

G 

^      2"         0 


G  +  l     » 

Once  mote,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  — ,  current  going  through 

galvanometer  will  be 

G 

^ G  =  4' 

G+l 

Finally,  if  S  be  made  equal  to  — — ,  current  going  through 

galvanometer  will  be 

G 

G'       ^ 


n-  1 


From  this  it  is  evident,  that  to  reduce  the  current  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  to  its  -th  part,  we  must  insert  a 

shunt  whose  resistance  is ith  part  of  the  resistance  of  the 

galvanometer. 

65.  In  many  galvanometers  three  shunts  are  provided,*  which 
enable  us  to  re&cp  the  strength  of  current  flowing  through  the 
same  to  its  Ath,  y^th,  or  -n^th  part.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  evident  that  &e  resistances  of  the  shunts  neces- 
sary to  produce  these  results  will  have  to  be  respectively  the 
ith,  ^th,  and  ^i^th  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

•  Page  69.  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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We  are  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Bensitiveneas  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  any  one  of  these  three  proportions  we  wish. 

66.  Suppose  now,  in  making  a  measurement,  we  placed  a  re- 
sistance box  for  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  then  adjusted  it  until  we  obtained  a  convenient 
deflection  for  the  purpose  we  required ;  what  deflection  should 
we  get  on  removing  the  shunt?  Let  us  call  C,  as  before,  the 
current  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer  when  no  shunt 
is  inserted,  and  let  C^  be  the  current  which  flows  through  it 
when  the  shunt  is  inserted,  then  the  current  which  flows 
through  the  shunt  will  be 

Now  the  two  currents  will  flow  through  the  shunt  and  galvano- 
meter in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  resistances,  that  is, 

Ci :  C  -  Ci  : :  S  :  Q, 
therefore, 

Or  expressed  in  words,  we  should  say  that  the  current  which 
would  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  when  the  shunt  was 
removed,  ^onld  be  ^«foa«o»n«ter -j-^fttm<  ^.^^  ^j^^  strength  of 

Shunt  ° 

the  current  which  flows  when  the  shunt  is  inserted.  This  pro- 
portion is  called  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt. 

67.  It  will  be  noticed  in. a  circuit  like  that  shown  by  Fig.  34, 
that  when  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the 
galvanometer  is  introduced  between  the  terminals  of  the  latter, 
it  will  not  exactly  halve  the  current  passing  through  the 
instrument.  If  we  used  a  tangent  galvanometer,  we  should 
find,  if  the  deflection  without  the  shunt  was  40  divisions  on 
the  tangent  scale,  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  would  not 
bring  the  deflection  down  to  20,  but  to  some  deflection  greater 
than  20.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
shunt  reduces  the  total  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit,  and 
consequently  increases  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  out 
of  the  battery.  It  is  this  increased  current,  then,  which  splits 
between  the  galvanometer  and  shunt,  and  not  the  original 
current  K  it  is  required  to  make  up  for  this  decreased 
resistance  caused  hv  the  introduction  of  tne  shunt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  in  the  battery  circuit  a  eompenacUing  resistance  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  by  which  the  originsd  resistance  has 
been  reduced.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  we  must  first  consider 
the  law  of 
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The  Joint  Besistance  of  two  or  more  Parallel  Circuits. 

68.  If  we  haye  several  wires  whose  resistances  are 
B|,  B3,  B3. . . .  respectively,  then  oonductivity  being  the  in- 
verse or  reciprocal  of  resistance,  their  conductivities  may  be 

represented  by  =—,   =-,   ^5-  . . . .     Now  the  joint  conductivity 
Ki    Kj    K3 

of  any  number  of  wires  is  simply  the  sum  of  their  respective 

conductivities.    Thus,  two  wires  of  equal  conductivities,  when 

joined  parallel  to  one  another,  will  evidently  conduct  twice  as 

well  as  one  of  them;  and  in  like  manner,  three  wires  will 

conduct  ihree  times  as  well  as  one.    Similarly,  two  wires,  one 

of  which  has  a  conductivity  of  2,  will,  when  combined  with 

one  which  has  a  conductivity  of  1,  produce  a  conductivity  of 

2  +  1  or  3,  for  this  is  simply  the  same  as  joining  up  three 

wires,  each  having  a  conductivity  of  1 ;  and  so  with  any  number 

of  wires. 

Therefore  the  joint  conductivity  of  the  several  resistances,  or 

of  the  multiple  arc  as  the  combination  is  called,  will  be 

1.4.    1    4.JLj. 

and  conductivity  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  reciprocal  of  resist- 
ance, the  resistance  of  the  wires  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  this 
,sum,  or  ^ 


El      Ej      E3 


That  is  to  say,  the  joint  resistance  of  any  nuniber  of  wires  joined 
parallel  to  one  another  is  equal  to  the  reciprocdd  of  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  their  respective  resistances, 

A  particular  case  of  these  combinations  is  that  of  the  joint 
resistance  of  two  resistances,  thus 

1  Ej  Kj 

1  ^  1  ~  El  +  e; 

El      Ej 

or,  the  joint  resistance  of  Uoo  resistances  joined  parallel  to  one  another 
is  equal  to  their  product  divided  by  their  sum. 

69.  Applying  the  foregoing  law,  the  resistance  between  the 

terminals  of  the  galvanometer  before  the  introduction  of  the 

shunt  being  G,  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  shunt  will  be 
pa 

Q  ,  c,«    Or,  as  S  is  usually  made  some  fractional  value  of  G, 
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say  the     ^    th  part  (whieh  value  would  be  used  in  reducing 

the  sensitiyenefis  of  the  galvanometer  to  — th),  this  combined 
resistance  will  be 

G  G 

n-  1  n- 1  G 

7T"l~  =  n'  [1] 


G 


G  + 


G 

n-  1 


n-  1 


The  reaistanoe  therefore  to.be  added  to  the  battery  circuit 
will  be 


n  n 


[2] 


Far  example. 

It  was  required  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer, 
whose  resistance  was  100  ohms  (G),  to  |th.  'V^^t  should  be 
the  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  of  the  compensating  resistance  ? 

Besistance  of  shunt  equals 

100  X  -r r  =  26  ohms, 

6  —  1 

and  compensating  resistance  equals 

5  —  1 
100  X  — r—  =  80  ohms. 


It  would  be  as  well  if  the  shunt  boxes  provided 
with  galvanometers  had  compensating  resistances 
connected  with  them,  as  calculation  would  be  con- 
siderably simplified  thereby  in  a  large  number  of 
measurements. 

Fig.  35  shows  how  a  set  of  shunts  and  compen- 
sating resistances  may  be  adapted  to  any  galvano- 
meter ;  we  will  consider  how  their  values  may  be 
determined. 

Let  S,  Sj,  Sj,  be  the  shunts  which  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  galvanometer  by  inserting  plugs  at 
A,  B,  or  C. 

I^t  r^,  r^  Tiy  be  the  compensating  resistances, 
and  let 


Fio.  35. 


n  +  ••2  +  »•«  =  ^1 
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Now,  what  we  have  to  do,  is  to  find  wbat  values  of  S,  S^  Sj, 
and  r^,  rg,  r^  are  necessary,  so  that  when  a  plug  is  introduced 
either  at  A,  B,  or  C,  the  resistance  between  D  and  E  shall 
always  be  the  same,  whilst  the  necessary  portion  of  the  current 
is  shunted  off  from  the  galvanometer. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  shunt  S  and  the  compensating 
resistance  which,  in  this  case,  will  be  B^. 

When  the  shunts  and  compensating  resistances  are  not  in 
use,  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  of  course  G,  and  this  value  must 
always  be  preserved  between  D  and  E. 

Let  the  value  of  the  shunt  S  required  be  -th,  then  we  know 

(page  68}  that  the  resistance  of  S  necessary  to  give  this,  is 

•  S       ^ 


and  from  [2]  (page  71)  that  the  value  of  B^  must  be 

Bi  =  G^!^.  [6] 

We  next  have  to  consider  what  value  to  give  to  Sj  and  Bj. 
Let  it  be  required,  by  means  of  these  resistances,  to  reduce 

the  deflection  by  — ^th,  then  the  value  to  be  given  to  Sj  will  be 

^^  "  n,  -  1 ' 

to  solve  which  we  must  know  the  value  of  r^. 

Mow  the  combined  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  G  +  **  wo  can 
see  from  [1]  (page  71)  ia 

G  +  r, 


therefore  the  value  required  io  be  given  to  Bj,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  resistance  between  D  and  E,  equal  to  G,  when  bj 
is  connected,  will  be 

or 

.n,  -1 


Ej  +  — '  =  G^J — ;  jigitizedbyGoogIq;6] 
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but  from  [3],  [4],  and  [5]  (rages  71  and  72) 

B2  +  n  =  Bi  =  G!LzJ;  [7] 

n 

therefore,  subtracting  [7]  from  [6],  we  have 

♦j  -  r,  =  G  /*h-l_n:i_l>|  ^  G"'-"; 
that  is, 

«i  n»i 

or 

n  ^  n. 


n=G. 


•i 


conseqnently  the  valne  of  S^  will  be 
1  +    "  ~  "i 

In  like  manner  it  could  be  shown  that  the  resistance  necessary 

to  give  to  Sa  and  r^  +  r,,  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  its  -^h  part 

would  be 

S    ^  G  (n  -  1)  n, 

«(«2-l)^ 
and 

n(n,-l) 
or 

n(n,  -  1)       1 
Finally  we  have  from  [3]  and  [5] 

n  =  Hx  -  (rx  +  r,)  =  G^  -  (r^  +  r,). 

To  sanunarlse  then, 

S  =2  G ,  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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(n-^)n^ 
and  for  any  other  ahnnt  S, 

The  compensating  resistances  beftoeen  the  shunts  will  be 

Gn  —  n, 


and  also  we  have 


n  +  ••a  + +  »V  =  ^ 


«.-!' 


or 

**'  =  ^nOi"-^0  "•  (*"i  +  *■«  +  •  •  •  +  '"i-i)- 
The  Za«<  resistanoe  rj  beyond  the  last  shunt  will  be 

n  —  1 

r,  =  Q— (ri  +  »-2  +  •  •  •  +  *■?)• 

Por  example. 

It  was  reqtiired  to  provide  a  galvanometer  with  xV*^;  rJrr^^* 
and  T<Anr  shunts,  and  with  corresponding  compensating  re- 
sistances aixanged  according  to  Fig.  35.  What  should  be  their 
values  ? 

We  have 

n  =  1000,    «!  =  100,    nj  =  10  ; 
therefore, 

n  -  1  =  999,    !»!  -  1  =  99,    n^  -  1  =  9. 
Then 


S  =  Grr^  =  G  X  -ooiooi^git  zed  by  Google 


999 
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Si  =  G— ??l?y^2^  =  G  X  -010193, 
^  1000  X  99  X  99 

S   =  G-     ^^^  ^  ^^ 


and 


1000  X  9  X  9 


.=  Gx  -123333; 


r,  =  G  ]^^  "  l^  =  G  X  -0090909, 
*  1000  X  99 

,  Q  1000  -  10  ,  Q  ^  .^^. 
'^^  +  *^»"^  1000x9    -^^    ^^' 
£roin  which 

rj  =  G  ('-11  -  -0090909)  =  G  X  -1009091 ; 


also 


999 


r,=  GS-(rx+r,)  =  G(-999--ll)  =  Gx-889. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  for  which  these  shunts 
and  compensating  resistances  are  to  be  proyided,  is  5000  ohms, 
then 

Fig.  36. 

8    =  5000  X  -001001    =1       5-005  ohms. 

Si  =  5000  X  -010193    =      50-965     „ 

8,  =  5000  X  -123333    =    616-655     „ 

ri  =  5000  X  -0090909  =      45-455     „ 

rj  =  5000  X  -1009091  =    504-545    „ 

r,  =  5000  X  -889  =  4445-000    „ 

Fig.  36  shows  how  an  ordinary  Thomson 
galvanometer  shnnt  box  would  be  arranged 
with  compensating  resistances. 

The  plug  hole  ~,  when  it  has  a  plug  inserted 

in  it,  connects  the  top  left-hand  brass  block  to 
the  bottom  left-hand  block,  and  so  leaves  the 
galvanometer  connected  to  the  terminals  of 
the  shunt  box  without  any  additional  resist- 
ance in  its  circuit.  The  oonnection  between 
these  brass  blocks  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
(page  71). 

70.  The  aocnrate  adjustment  of  ordinary  shunts  is  often  a 
somewhat  troublesome  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  nume* 
rical  values  of  the  resistances  of  which  the  shunts  are  composed 
not  beiog  whole  numbers;  thus,  supposing  the  resistance  of  the 


lf^  reail  size 
line  in  Fig.  35 
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galvajiometer  to  be  5000  ohms,  then  the  resistance  of  the  -^iti 
shunt  would  have  to  be  6000  4-9,  or  555 '56;  and,  practically, 
this  could  not  be  adjusted  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
one  decimal  place.  Similarly,  the  r^^^  shunt  should  have 
a  resistance  of  5000  -r-  99,  or  50  •  605,  and  the  roW*^  shunt  a 
resistance  of  6000  -r-  999,  or  5  •  005,  both  of  which  numbers  are 
somewhat  awkward  to  adjust  exactly. 

Now  on  page  71  (equation  [1])  we  saw  that  the  combined 

resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt  was  — ,  conse- 
quently to  adjust  the  -j^th  shunt  we  may  connect  it  to  its  gal- 
vanometer coil,  and  adjust  it  until  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  becomes  equal  to  5000  -r- 10,  or  500  ohms.  Similarly, 
the  T^th  shunt  would  be  adjusted  by  connecting  it  to  the 
galvanometer  coil,  and  adjusting  it  until  the  joint  resistance 
was.  found  to  be  5000  -7- 100,  or  50  ohms ;  lastly,  in  like  manner 
we  should  adjust  the  -njW*^  shunt  until  the  combined  resist- 
ance of  the  two  became  5000  -?-  1000,  or  5  ohms. 

71.  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  (page  48)  that  the 
deflections  on  the  scale  of  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  except 
when  they  are  nearly  equal,  are  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
current  strengths  which  produce  them,  and  that  to  compare 
them  a  formula  must  be  used.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of 
this  formula  we  must  adopt  some  method  of  avoiding  widely 
different  deflections.  This  we  can  do  by  using  a  variable  shunt 
for  the  galvanometer,  and  with  it  obtaining  either  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  deflections  for  all  measurements  made  in  one  set 
of  tests.  * 

The  graduated  scale  of  any  galvanometer,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  strengths 
of  two  or  more  currents  to  be  compared  by  different  deflections, 
but  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  deflection  which 
may  be  obtained  to  be  reproduced  when  required. 

72.  It  is  best  to  obtain  as  high  a  deflection  as  possible,  for 
then  not  only  will  a  slight  variation  from  the  correct  resistance 
of  the  shunt  produce  a  greater  number  of  degrees  of  variation 
from  the  deflection  required,  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  low 
deflection  was  used  (§  60,  page  64),  but  also  a  higher  resistance 
being  required  for  the  shunt,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is 
given  to  it. 

73.  By  the  help  of  the  points  we  have  just  considered  we  can 
graduate  or  calibrate  (§  43,  page  46)  the  scale  of  a  galvanometer. 
To  do  this,  flrst  calculate  from  the  known  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  shunts  required  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when  no 
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shunt  is  inserted,  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  &c.,  the  amonnt  passing  when  a 
shnnt  is  inserted,  then  the  resistance  of  the  shunts  necessary  to 
rednce  the  current  to 

7>  If»  4  5>   •   •   •   •  ;^*^ 

will,  as  we  have  shown,  be 

hhhh  —  ^fi^ 

of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Now,  as  we  have  also 
shown,  the  insertion  of  ^unts  reduces  the  resistance  of  the 
cirouit  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed ;  we  must  therefore 
also  calculate  the  resistances  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the 
circuit  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  resistance 
which  takes  place  when  a  shunt  is  inserted.  These  resistances 
will  be  respectively 

hhhh — ^th 

of  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  shunts  and  their  compensating  resistances  being  calcu- 
lated, to  calibrate  the  galvanometer  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer,  a  resistance  box,  and  a  battery  are  joined 
up  in  circuit.  The  1^  shunt,  that  is,  tiie  shunt  equal  in  resist- 
ance to  the  galvanometer,  is  then  inserted,  together  with  the 
corresponding  compensating  resistance  in  the  resistance  box. 
Sufficient  resistance  is  now  added  in  the  latter  to  bring  the 
deflection  down  to,  say,  1^ ;  the  shunt  and  compensating  resist- 
ance are  then  removed,  and  as  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  the 
same  as  before,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  current  passing  in 
the  cirouit  now  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  the  strength 
of  current  affecting  it  is  exactly  double  that  which  deflected 
the  needle  originally;  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  therefore, 
now  represents  a  strength  of  current  double  that  of  the  previous 
experiment.  We  next  insert  the  ^  shunt  and  its  oompeusating 
reeistaiice,  and  by  again  adjusting  the  resistance  coils,  obtain  a 
deflection  of  1** ;  on  now  removing  the  shunt  and  compensating 
resistance  we  get  three  times  the  strength  of  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer;  the  deflection  obtained  therefore 
will  represent  that  strength,  and  so  by  inserting 

hh ith 

shunts  one  after  another,  and  repeating  the  process  described, 
we  can  get  the  deflections  corresponding  to  strengths  of  current 
equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4, .  .  .  .  n,  and  the  scde  can  be  marked  oorre- 
spondiogly ;  or  these  deflections  and  the  corresponding  currents 
producing  them  can  be  embodied  in  a  table,  so  that  by  referring 
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to  the  latter  we  can  at  once  see  the  relative  x>ower8  of  various 
currents  giving  dififerent  deviations  of  the  needle. 

74.  By  the  help^  of  this  method  of  calibrating  a  galvanometer 
we  can  determine  its  angle  ofnuxximum  aensitiveneas  (§  28,  page  23). 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  various  deflections  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  with  various  shunts  and  their  corresponding  com- 
pensating resistances,  and  in  each  case  to  increase  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  slightly  by  reducing  the  compensating  resistances 
by  the  same  amount ;  then  the  required  angle  will  be  the  one 
at  which  the  diminution  of  resistance  produced  the  greatest 
increase  of  deflection. 

75.  It  is  evident  that  if,  in  making  a  measurement,  we  want 
to  reduce  the  deflection  of  our  galvanometer  to  a  readable 
value,  we  can  do  so,  either  by  placing  a  large  resistance  in  the 
circuit  of  the  instrument  or,  by  introducing  a  shunt  between  its 
terminals.  It  is  possible  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  by  connecting  a  shunt  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  but  this  is  not  always  advisable,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  latter. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  in  a  simple 
circuit  be  very  high  it  requires  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
resistance  in  the  circuit  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle,  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the 
case  if  a  shunt  be  used  to  produce  that  effect.  This  fact  is  an 
important  one,  as  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  mectsurements  can  be  made. 
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CHAPTEE  V, 

MEASUREMENT  OF  GALYAKOMETEB  BESISTANCE. 

Half  Deflection  Method. 

76.  The  simplest  method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a 
galvanometer  is  perhaps  the  one  we  have  already  given  on 
page  6  (§  8).  In  this  method  it  will  be  seen  we  joined  up  the 
fi^lvanometer,  whose  resistance  (G)  was  required,  in  circuit 
vdth  a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery  of  very  low  resistance,  and 
having  obtained  a  certain  deflection  we  increased  p  to  E,  so 
that  the  current  passing  in  the  circuit  became  halved  in 
strength,  the  resistance  (G)  of  the  galvanometer  was  then 
given  by  the  formula 

G  =  E  -  2p. 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
the  deflections  obtained  should  be  such  that  the  tangent  of  one 
deflection  is  half  the  tangent  of  the  other,  the  precaution 
against  having  the  deflections  too  high  or  too  low  being  duly 
taken  (§  28,  page  23). 

For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  to  be 
determined,  and  a  battery  whose  resistance  was  very  small,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  (as  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  is  sometimes  termed)  of  10  ohms  (p)  a  deflection 
of  58%  and  by  increasing  the  resistance  to  120  ohms  (B)  the 
deflection  was  reduced  to  38 J°  (tan  38*^  =  i  tan  68°);  what 
was  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

G  =  120  -  2  X  10  =  100  ohms. 

77.  In  measuring  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer 
by  this  method  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  ratio  tiie 
deflections  bore  to  the  current  strengths  producing  them,  so 
that  the  resistances  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

A  convenient  arrangement  is  to  employ  a  tangent  gal- 
vanometer of  a  known  low  resistance  in    circuit  with   the 
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galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  required,  and  to  take  the 
readings  from  the  tangent  galvanometer,  the  resistance  then 
obtained  from  the  formula  will  evidently  be  the  resistance  of 
the  two  galvanometers  together.  If,  then,  we  subtract  from 
this  result  the  known  resistance  of  the  tangent  galvanometer, 
we  get  the  resistance  we  are  trying  to  obtain.  If  we  have  not 
a  tangent  galvanometer  at  hand,  and  if  moreover  we  cannot 
tell  what  ratio  the  deflections  bear  to  the  current  strengths 
producing  them,  we  must  of  course  employ  a  different  method 
of  testing. 

78.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  tests,  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  resistances  and  battery  power  should  be  employed  to 
make  the  measurements,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  accuracy 
may  be  ensured. 

If  we  employ  very  high  resistances  to  measure  a  low  resist- 
ance, a  considerable  alteration  in  the  former  would  produce 
but  little  alteration  in  the  current  flowing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, for  the  electromotive  force  being  constant,  this 
current,  and  consequently  the  galvanometer  deflection,  is 
dependent  upon  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit,  and  an 
alteration  of  several  units  in  a  large  total  practically  leaves  its 
value  the  same,  but  then  a  few  units  too  much  or  too  little 
inserted  in  a  formula  may  make  the  result  appear  very  much 
greater  or  less  than  its  true  value.  Thus,  in  the  test  we  have 
been  considering,  suppose  the  battery  power  had  been  such  that 
we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  resistance  p  =  2000  ohms, 
and  that  to  halve  the  deflection  we  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  p  to  4100  ohms  (B),  this  would  make  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  to  be,  as  we  saw  before, 

G  =  4100  -  2  X  2000  =  100  ohms. 

Now,  practically,  if  the  resistance  R  had  been  made  4200 
ohms  the  deflection  would  have  been  halved ;  whatever  differ- 
ence there  was  would  scarcely  be  appreciable. 

If  now  we  work  the  result  out  from  the  formula  we  get 

G  =  4200  -  2  X  2000  =  200  ohms, 

or  double  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
error  might  be  greater  than  this.  The  test,  in  &ct,  would  be 
quite  useless. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  accuracy  we  should  make 
our  resistances  as  low  as  possible,  for  then  a  small  change  or  error 
in  the  latter  produces  the  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
current,  and  consequently  also  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
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meter  needle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produceR  the  smallest 
error  in  the  value  of  G,  when  the  latter  is  worked  out  from  the 
formula. 

In  order  to  make  B  as  low  as  possible  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  make  p  as  low  as  possible. 

79.  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable  in  making  the  test? 
This  id  dependent  upon  the  '*  total  possible  percentage  of  error 
which  may  exist  in  the  second  deflection  "  (§  41,  page  43).  We 
have  then  to  consider  what  error  in  the  value  of  G  the  total 
error  in  the  second  deflection  will  cause. 

The  error  in  G  must  be  occasioDcd  by  the  value  of  B  being 
obtained  incorrectly,  this  wrong  value  of  B  being  due  to  an 
error  made  in  reading  the  magnitude  of  the  second  deflection. 
If  in  the  formula 

G  =  B-2p 

we  make  a  mistake  of,  say,  X\  per  cent,  in  B,  then  the  resulting 

percentage  error,  X',  in  G  will  be  X'  =  X\  ^« 

Now  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  B  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
(Cr  +  B)  for  the  latter  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  therefore  any  change  or  error  made 
in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  (the  second 
deflection)  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change  or 
error  made  in  (G  +  B) ;  consequently  if  we  are  liable  to 
make  an  error  of  y  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  second 
deflection,  and  an  error  of  X\  per  cent,  in  B,  then  we  must 
have 

or 


.but 

and 
therefore 

henoe 


y  :  X'l : :  B  :  G  +  B 

.  (G  +  R)y. 
Xi-         g  , 

•p  rj. 

X'  -  X'    —       or       X'    -  V  -- 

G'  B' 

G  =  B  -  2f),    or,    B  =  G  +  2p, 


G_2(G  +  p)y, 
^B B"        ' 


X'   =   2  ^1   +  ^  j  y.  Digit  zed  by  GoCpgje 
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For  eosample. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  in  §  76,  page  79,  it  was  known  that  the  ''total 
possible  percentage  of  error  (y)  which  could  exist  in  the  second 
deflection  "  could  not  exceed  1  •  7  per  cent.  (Example  2,  page  45). 
What  would  be  the  percentage  of  accuracy  (X')  with  which  the 
Talue  of  Q  could  be  determined  ? 

V  =  2  ^1  +  ^^  1-7  =  3-7  per  cent. 

A  single  cell  of  a  battery  is  the  lowest  electromotive  foroe 
that  can  be  practically  employed  in  making  the  test,  but  we 
may  find  that  this  one  cell  gives  too  low  a  deflection  with  the 
lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p,  that  is  0,  and  two  cells  too 
high  a  deflection;  we  should  have,  therefore,  to  employ  two 
ceils  and  then  increase  p  until  the  proper  deflection  is  obtained. 
Now  on  pages  80  and  81  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  best  to 
make  p  of  a  low  value,  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from 
its  correct  position,  when  E  is  not  correctly  adjusted,  may  be  as 
great  as  possible ;  but  equation  [A]  (page  81),  which  represents 
the  relative  values  of  the  errors  V  and  y,  although  it  shows  that 
the  error  X'  is  smallest  when  p  is  as  small  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  p  very  much 
smaller  than  G,  for  V  is  only  twice  as  great  when  p  =  0,  as  it 
is  when  p  =  G. 

80.  Practically  we  may  say  therefore  that  the 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 

are  to  make  p  a  fractional  value  of  G ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer  the  two  deflections  obtained  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  56°  and  35J^''  (§  32,  page  28). 
Also  as  regards  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  deflection  of  the  galva- 
nometer needle  to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can 

determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy  of  2  [  1  +  ~  j  y'  per 

cent. 
If  p  is  very  small,  then 

X!   =    2-y;  Digitized  by  Google 
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80  tliat  even  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  G  could  be  determined  would 
be  only  one-half  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  deflections 
could  be  observed. 

81.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  resistance  of  the  testing 
battery  can  only  be  neglected  when  it  forms  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  resistance  in  its  circuit.  If,  then,  the  galyanometer 
to  be  measured  has  a  low  i-esistance,  inasmuch  as  R  will  have 
to  be  proportionately  small,  the  battery  resistance  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  without  introducing  an  error;  moreover,  if  R  is 
made  small,  its  range  of  adjustment  becomes  very  limited.  The 
test,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  for  measuring  galvanometers 
whose  resistance  consists  of  a  few  units  only. 


Equal  DEFLBcrnoN  Method. 

82.  The  theory  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :- 
meter  whose  resistance  G  is  re- 
quired, a  resistance  p,  and  a  battery 
E  of  very  low  resistance,  are  joined 
up  in  circuif,  as  shown  by  Fig.  37, 
a  shunt  S  being  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  galvanometer ;  a  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  needle 
is  produced.  Let  C  be  the  cur- 
rent flowing  out  of  the  battery, 
then 


-The  galvano* 


C  = 


E 


This  current  divides  into  two  parts,  one  part  going  through  S, 
and  the  other  part  through  the  galvanometer.  It  does  this  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  resistance  of  those  circuits,  the 
part,  Gi,  going  through  the  galvanometer  being 


c.= 


E 


ES 


P  + 


G8        G  +  S      8(Q  +  p)  +  Qp 


G  +  8 


The  shunt  S  is  now  removed ;  this  canses  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  he  increased,  p  is  now  increased  to  B, 
so  that  the  deflection  heoomes  the  same  as  it  was  previons  to 
the  ranoral  of  the  ahnnt  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  the  strength 

o  2 
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of  the  current  passing  tlirongh  the  galvanometer  is  0^,  then 

therefore 

ES  E 


8(Q+p)  +  Qp      R+G 

By  dividing  both  sides  by  E  and  multiplying  np,  we  get 

SE  +  GS=  Q8  +  8p  +  Qp; 
therefore 

Qp  =  SE-Sp, 

from  which 

G=  S^  •"  P. 

P 
For  example. 

A  galvanometer  whose  resistance  (G)  was  required,  was 
joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p),  a  shunt 
of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter. 

On  removing  the  shunt,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
the  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  2200  ohms  (E).  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter ? 

^       ,^2200-  200      ,^^    ^ 
=  10 ooo "  ^^^  ^^™*** 

83.  In  making  this  test  practically,  we  should  proceed  thus : — 
Join  up  the  instruments,  as  shown  by  Fig.  38,  taking  care  that 
the  two  infinity  plugs  are  firmly  in  their  places.  Plug  up  the 
three  holes  between  B  and  C,  and  remove  the  necessary  plugs 
between  D  and  B.  Next  remove  plugs  from  between  D  and  E, 
80  as  to  introduce  the  resistance  p.  On  the  right-hand  key 
being  depressed  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is 
obtained.  The  galvanometer  should  be  gently  tapped  with 
the  flnger  in  order  to  see  that  the  needle  is  properly  deflected 
and  is  not  sticking,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do,  especially  when  a 
comnass  suspended  needle  is  used. 

The  oscillations  of  the  needle  may  be  arrested  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  key ;  slightly  raising  it  when  the  needle 
swings  under  the  influence  of  the  current  and  again  depressing 
it  when  it  recoils. 

The  needle  being  steadily  deflected,  and  the  precise  resist- 
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ance  (p)  in  the  box  noted,  the  left-hand  infinity  plug  must  be 
removed,  and  the  resistanoe  between  D  and  E  increased  until 
the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  and  the 
resistance  (R)  being  noted,  the  formula  is  worked  out. 


Fig.  38. 


3~^ 


84.  What  are  the  best  values  of  S  and  p  to  employ  in  making 
a  test  like  this?  Should  we  make  S  and  p  of  low,  high,  or 
medium  values? 

The  answer  to  these  queries  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made;  and  as  we 
shall  more  than  once  have  to  consider  questions  of  a  similar 
kind,  we  shall  in  the  present  instance  enter  at  some  length  into 
the  problenL 

Tnere  are  two  quantities  whose  values  we  have  to  determine, 
viz.  S  and  p;  let  us  first  consider  what  S  should  be,  supposing 
B  to  be  a  given  quantity  and  p  to  vary  along  with  S. 

If  we  examine  the  formula  we  shall  see  that  if  we  make  S 
small,  then  an  error  of  one  or  two  units  in  the  correct  value  of  B 
will  make  a  much  greater  difiference  in  the  formula  than  would 
be  the  case  when  there  is  the  same  number  of  units  of  difference 
^4th  S  large ;  thus  to  take  a  numerical  example,  suppose  we 
had  the  fallowing  values  in  the  formula : — 


G  =  6 


500  -  20 
20 


=  120  ohms, 


and  suppose  we  made  B  120  units  too  large,  we  should  then 

have 

620  —  20  r^         T 

G  =  5 =  150  chmsjJigitizedbyVjOOgle 
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or  an  error  of  150  —  120  =  30  ohms.  Next  let  us  suppose  we 
had  the  following  values : — 

G  =  480^-2i=-122=  120  ohms, 
400 

and  SB  before  let  there  be  an  error  of  120  units  in  E,  we  then 
have 

r^  .n^620  -  400  ^,, 

^-^'^-100—  =  ''^' 

or  an  error  of  264  —  120  s  144  ohms,  and  if  S  and  p  had  been 
higher  still  we  should  have  seen  that  the  error  would  have  been 
still  greater. 

To  put  the  case  in  another  way ;  in  the  last  example  let  us 
suppose  the  error  in  E  had  been,  not  120  units,  but  25  units ; 
that  is,  make  E  =  500  +  25  =  525 ;  we  then  find  that 

G  =  480  ^^^7,"^^  =  150  ohms. 
400 

The  error  in  G,  in  fact,  in  the  former  case,  where  E  was 
120  units  too  large,  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  the  latter 
case,  when  the  excess  in  the  correct  value  of  E  was  but  25  units. 
From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  highly  advan|ageous  to 
make  S  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us,  however,  put  the  matter 
in  algebraical  form ;  thus,  let  X  be  the  error  in  G,  and  let  0 
be  the  excess  in  the  value  of  E  which  causes  this  error,  then 
we  have 


and 


P  P  P 


rL       a^-P  SE 

G  =  S ~f    or,    p  = 


G+S' 


therefore  by  subtraction, 

X-S--S^X-^^- g 

From  this  we  see  that  with  a  constant  error  0,  made  in  E,  tbo 
corresponding  constant  error  X,  made  in  G,  will  be  as  small  as 
possible  when  S  is  very  small,  as  indeed  we  before  proved ;  but 
we  also  see  that  we  gain  but  little  by  making  S  a  very  small 
fractional  value  of  G,  for  the  error  would  be  only  twice  as  great 
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vith  S  =  G  as  it  would  be  if  S  were  very  nearly  =  0.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  to  make  S  greater  than  Q,  for  G  +  S  inoreases 
very  rapidly  by  inoreasing  S.  Fracticaliy,  therefore,  we  may 
6ay  : — ^make  S  a  fractional  value  of  G. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  heat  value  to  gi^e  to 
p^  supposing  S  to  be  a  fixed  quantity* 

Now  if  we  put  the  equation 


in  the  form 


o  =  s(f-.) 


we  can  see  that  whatever  value  p  has,  E  will  have  an  exactly 
proportional  corresponding  value ;  thus  to  take  the  example  we 
first  had,  viz. : 

^,       ^  500  -  20  -    ^/500        N 
^  =  ^--20— =  ^20--^' 

if  in  making  the  test  we  had  made  p  =  2  x  20  =  40,  instead  of 
20,  then  the  value  to  which  K  would  have  required  to  have  been 
adjusted  would  have  been  2  x  600  =  1000,  instead  of  600. 
Further,  if  K  had  had  this  value,  then  an  error  of  20  units  in  E 
would  have  produced  the  same  error  in  G  as  would  the  10  units 
in  the  first  case,  when  B  was  600.  At  first  sight  then  it  might 
•appear  that  it  would  not  matter  what  value  we  gave  to  p.  Let 
us,  however,  consider  in  what  way  the  adjustment  of  E  is 
effected. 

The  means  by  which  we  adjust  E  is  by  observing  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  seeing  whether  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  deflection  it  had  when  p  and  S  were  the  resist- 
ances in  the  circuit ;  when  this  deflection  is  correct  we  know 
that  B  is  correct.  But  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
B  evidently  depends  upon  the  divergence  of  the  needle  from  its 
correct  position  being  as  large  as  possible  when  E  is  not  exactly 
adjusted,  and  if  this  divergence  is  greater  when  we  alter  E  from 
1000  to  1020  ohms  than  idien  we  alter  it  from  600  to  610  ohms, 
then  it  is  better  so  to  arrange  the  value  of  p  that  E  shall  be 
1000  ohms. 

Ch*  in  other  words,  if  the  error  in  E,  corresponding  to  a  con- 
stant error  in  G,  produces  a  greater  divergence  of  the  needle 
from  its  correct  position  when  E  is  large  than  whetrit^is^small, 
then  it  is  better  to  have  B  hrge  than  small.  '''^'''  ^y^^^'c 
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Now  the  current  C  producing  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  is 

and  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  a  diminution  —  c,  in  0,  caused  by 
an  error  0,  in  E,  then  we  have 

C-c=  ^ 

or 

but  we  know  that 
therefore 


K  +  ^  +  G' 

E 

E  +  ^  +  G' 

E 

e  = 


E  +  G      E  +  0  +  G      (R  +  0  +  G)(R  +  G)' 
or,  since  0  is  very  small, 


c  = 


(R  +  G)a* 


c,  however,  represents  the  absolute  change  from  the  correct 
current  and  as  the  latter  is  itself  varied  by  the  value  of  E, 
what  we  require  to  know  is  the  relative  change ;  this  will  be 

c 
which  equals 


[AJ 

But  from  page  86  we  see  that  the  constant  error  X,  caused  in  G 
by  an  error  ^  in  E,  is 


(E  +  G)*^  •  E  +  G  "  E  +  G 
»e  that  the  constat 

^  -  =5 » 


E 
or 

XE 

G  +  £>'  Digitized  by  Google 
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substitating,  then,  this  value  of  ^,  we  get 


C     (G  +  SKK  +  G)     (c^^s)(^,^|^) 


[B] 


From  this  equation  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  c  as  large  as 
possible,  we  must  make  B  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  increase  c  very  little  by  making  R  much  larger  than 
G,  for  the  reason  we  gave  when  we  determined  the  ratio  which 
S  should  have  to  G. 

We  do  not  gain,  then,  anything  as  regards  the  sensitiveuess 
of  the  arrangement  by  making  E  very  large,  but  we  gain  as 
regards  our  power  of  adjusting  R,  for  we  can  adjust  a  resistance 
with  a  much  closer  degree  of  accuracy  when  it  consists  of  a  large 
number,  than  when  it  consists  of  a  small  number,  of  units. 

It  is  therefore  advantageous  to  make  R  as  large  as  possible. 

Since  when  S,  G,  and  p  are  given  values,  R  must  have  a  value 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  since  we  have  determined  the  value 
we  must  give  to  S,  it  follows  that  the  value  we  should  give  to  p 
must  be  such  that  R  will  be  as  large  as  possible. 

As  we  cannot  make  R  larger  than  the  resistance  we  can 
insert  in  the  resistance  box,  we  must  not  make  p  so  large  that 
K  will  have  to  exceed  that  value. 

From  the  equation 

G=S5^ 

P 

we  see  that 

^  ^gTTs^' 

TheoretiGally,  therefore,  we  must  not  make  p  larger  than  the 

value  wo  can  give  to  ^  R. 

G  +  o 

The  highest  resistance  we  can  practically  give  to  R  is 

10,000  ohms;  p,  therefore,  must  not  be  larger  than  p        q  X 

10,000  ohms.  Thus,  if  we  use  a  shunt  whose  resistance  is  ^th 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  we  must  not  make  p  larger 
than  tV**^  ^^  10,000,  that  is  1000,  ohms. 

Equation  [AJ  shows  that  the  value  of  c  is  dependent  upon 
1  be  value  of  B,  and  that  to  make  c  large  we  should  make  S  small. 
We  previously  proved,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason 
why  S  should  be  small,  consequently  we  have  a  double  reason 
why  S  should  have  a  low  value. 
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85.  What  degree  of  accuracy  is  attainable  ia  making  the  test  ? 
This,  as  in  the  last  test,  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the 
deflection  error.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  consider  what  error  in 
the  value  of  G  a  definite  error  in  reading  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  will  cause. 

This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [B]  (page  89).  Let  us, 
then,  in  this  equation  substitute  percentages  for  absolute  values, 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  have 


and 

then  we  get 

that  is  to  say, 


c=X,ofC,    or.'  J=X 

y  X'GB 

100      100(G  +  S)(E  +  G/ 


^'  =  0+1)0+1)^'         f^ 


For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  the 
example  given  on  page  84,  it  was  known  fliat  the  possible  error 
y  in  the  current,  due  to  the  deflection  being  incorrect,  would 
not  exceed  •  88  per  cent.  (Example,  page  43).  What  would  be 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  (X!)  witi  which  the  value  of  G 
could  be  determined  ? 

86.  The  pi-actical  results,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  from 
these  investigations  are,  that  to  obtain  the 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Test : 

First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the  value 
of  G.  Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between  the  termi- 
nals of  G,  of  a  fractional  value  of  the  resistance  of  G. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G  and  its  shunt  S,  making  p  as 

Q 

large  as  possible,  but  not  larger  than  ^    .c,  E ;  B  being  the 

highest  resistance  that  can  be  obtained. 

Insert  in  the  circuit  sufficient  battery  power  of  low  resistance 
to  bring  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  the  angle  of  maximum  eeimliveness  (page  23),  ad- 
jnstiiig  p,  if  necessary,  so  tliat  this  angular  deflection  becomes 
exact,  and  note  the  exact  value  of  p. 

Now  remove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  B,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note 
B,  and  then  calculate  Q  from  the  formula. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aitainable. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  G  to  an  accuracy  {XT)  of 

If  S  is  very  small,  and  E  very  large,  then 

SO  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  value  of  G  could  be  determined  would  be 
the  same  as  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  the  deflection 
could  be  observed. 

87.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  only  three  resistanGes  between  D  and  B  (Fig.  38)  our  choice 
of  a  shunt  in  limited  from  this  source,  but  these  three  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

88.  The  method  we  have  described  of  making  the  test  may 
bo  modified  by  making  S  or  p  the  adjustable  resistances  instead 
of  K,  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  can  be  shown,  by  an  inves- 
tigation precisely  similar  to  the  one  we  have  made,  that  the 
proper  values  of  the  resistances  shoxdd  be  those  we  have 
indicated. 

The  test  could  also  be  simplifi^ed  by  making  S  =  p,  in  this 
case  we  get 

G  =  s5^  =  E-S; 

such  an  arrangement,  however,  would  not  give  the  conditions 
for  obtaining  maximum  accuracy. 

Fahie's  Msfhod. 

89.  If  in  the  last  test  we  make  S  the  adjustable  resistance,  and 
make  B  =  2  p,  we  get 

*D  «,  O   «     •     «         Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer. 

90.  The  connections  for  making  the  test  with  the  set  of  resist- 
ances shown  by  Fig.  38  would  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
resistances  between  D  and  E  form  the  shunt,  and  those  between 
D  and  C  the  resistances  p  and  E.  This  arrangement,  however, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  so  few  plugs  between  D  and  C,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  some  difficulty  would  probably  be 
found  in  adjusting  the  battery  power  and  resistance  R  so  as  to 
obtain  the  deflection  of  maximum  sensitiveness.  With  two  sets 
of  resistance  coils,  however,  the  test  can  easily  be  made. 

As  in  the  previous  method,  it  is  best  to  make  the  resistance 
E  as  high  as  possible,  for  then  any  small  change  in  the  value  of 
S  produces  the  greatest  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  possible  degree  of  accuracy  aiiainahle  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  test. 

91.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoine  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  a  sensi^ 
tive  one  (page  66),  otherwise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured.  It  is  also  very  advantageous  to  arrange 
the  resistances  in  connection  with  a  key,  as  shown  by  Fig.  39. 
The  key,  K,  it  will  be  observed,  in  its  normal  position  short 

Fig.  39. 


circuits  the  right-hand  resistance  a,  so  that  p  is  the  only  re- 
sistance in  circuit;  when  however  the  key  is  depressed  the 
short  circuit  becomes  opened  and  p  consequently  becomes  in- 
creased to  E,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  shunt,  S,  becomes 
connected  to  the  galvanometer ;  in  practically  making  the  test, 
therefore,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  adjust  p  (or  S,  if  p  is  a 
fixed  quantity)  until  the  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  remains 
the  same,  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

As  a  break  occurs  when  the  key  passes  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  contact,  during  which  break  a  slight  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  may  take  place,  a  preferable  arrangement 
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LB  that  saggested  by  Prof.  Moses  Farmer.*  The  key  in  this 
arrangement  (Fig.  40)  consists  of  two  levers,  L  and  I;  the 
latter  is  normally  in  contact  with  a  stud  joined  to  the  junction 


Fig.  40. 


of  the  two  resistances  p  and  a.  When  L  is  depressed  it  makes 
contact  with  2,  and  at  the  same  moment  moves  away  the  latter 
from  its  contact  stud,  thus  practically  no  break  takes  place. 


Thomson's  Method. 

92.  Join  np  the  galvanometer  g  with  resistances  a,  &,  and  d, 
and  a  battery  of  electromotive  force  £  and  resistance  r,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  41,  and  let  a  key  be  inserted  between  the  points  E 


and  B,  so  that  by  its  depression  these  points  can  be  connected 
tofrather. 
First,  let  ns  sappoee  the  key  to  be  np  and  the  points  con- 

•  •Eleetrioal  BeTiew,'  Sept  24tb,  1886,  pa^m^^^S^^ 
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Bequently  disoonneoted.    The  current  Ci  flowing  through  the 
galvanometer  will  then  be 

p E a  +  h 

"-i-         (a  +  h)(d  +  g)^a  +  h  +  d  +  g 
^-^  a  +  b  +  d  +  g 


r  {a  +  b  +  d  +  g)  +  (a  +  b)  {d  +  g)* 


[1] 


Next,  suppose  the  key  to  be  depressed  and  the  points  E  and  B 
thereby  to  be  connected  together,  then  the  current  (Ca)  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

p E _a_  _ 

.  J_d      ,_^(J_^a  +  g-^ 
""-^b  +  d-^  a'+g 

E  g  (6  +  ^) 


[2] 

Further,  let  us  suppose  the  adjustment  of  the  resistances  to  ha 
such  that 


f(a  +  g)q)  +  d)  +  ag(b  +  d)'+  hd{a  +  g) 
adjustmei 

Ci  =  C2, 


we  then  get 

E  (g  +  6) 


r  {a  +  }>  +  d  +  g)  +  {a  +  h)  (d  +  g) 

^ajh  +  d) 

r  (a  +  flr)  (6  +  d)  +  ag  (h  +  d) +  hd{a  + g)'      L<»J 

by  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities  we  get 

r{{a  +  h  +  g){h  +  d)a  +  hg(h  +  dy\  +  hg{a  +  V)d+\d(J>  +  g) 

(^a  +  h)d+(dQ,  +  i)  +  hg-\{a  +  h)a; 
therefore 

bg\T{b  +  a)^{a  +  b)i\:=^ad{rQ>  +  d)  +  {a  +  b)i\; 

that  is, 

,      ,  ad 

ad  =  bgj     or,     g  =  -7-. 
0 

A  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  the  fact  of  its  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  battery  resistance.  It  is  also  very  easily 
made,  as  must  be  evident. 
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In  making  the  test  practically,  the  connections  wonld  be 
made  as  shown  by  Fig.  42.  The  terminals  E  and  Bi  would  bo 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire.  The  other  connections 
are  obvions. 

Fig.  42. 


The  left-hand  key  (which  is  not  shown  in  the  theoretical 
figure)  being  first  depressed  and  then  kept  permanently  down, 
the  right-hand  key  mnst  be  alternately  depressed  and  raised, 
the  resistance  <2,  that  is  the  resistance  between  A  and  E,  being 
at  the  same  time  adjusted  until  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or 
down. 

93.  We  will  now  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances for  making  the  test. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  suppose  that  in  the  equation 

ad 

there  is  a  small  but  constant  error  in  g,  caused  by  a  correspond- 
ing error  in  one  of  [the  other  quantities,  let  us  say  d,  and  then 
find  what  values  of  d  and  say,  a,  will  cause  the  alteration  of  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  produced  on  raising  and 
depressing  the  key,  to  be  as  large  as  pot^sible. 

Let  X  be  the  difference  between  the  exact  value  of  g  and  the 
value  given  it  by  the  formula  when  we  have  d  too  large,  and 
let  the  increased  value  of  d  be  di. 

We  then  have 


ir  +  x  = 


«''i. 
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therefore 

adiszhg  +  h\. 

We  next  have  to  determine  what  the  alteration  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer,  produced  hy 
raising  and  depressing  the  key,  is  equal  to. 

If  in  either  equation  [1]  or  equation  [2]  (page  94)  we  put  h  g 

equal  to  a  d,  or  6  equal  to  — ,  then  the  resulting  equation  will 

give  the  current,  C,  which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer 
when  the  adjustment  is  exact ;  by  doing  this  we  get 

C= ^ 

When  the  adjustment  is  not  exact,  the  currents  produced  on 
raising  and  depressing  the  key  will  be  obtained  by  equations 
[1]  and  [2]  (page  94),  and  the  difference  between  these  two  cur- 
rents relative  to  the  current  produced  when  exact  equilibrium  is 
obtained  will  give  the  relative  current  producing  the  altera- 
tion in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle ;  hence  we  And 

r{g  +  a)'¥a{d+g)] a{d^  +  h) 

a  I  r{d^+h) {g+a)  +  d^h {jg+a)  +g a (d^+h) 

^  +  a 1 

r(d^+g'¥^  +  <^)  +  {d^  +  g)Q>  +  a)]'' 

(ad.^hg)  {r(d,  +h)  +  d,(h  +  a))  {r(a  +  g)  +  a(d  +  g)}  ^ 

a[r{d,+g+b+a)+(^d,+g)  (b+a)  }  {r{d,+h)(g+a)+dXg+0')+9<d^+h)}  ' 

but  since  a  d^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  6  ^,  we  may  without 

CL  d 

sensible  error  put  ad^  =  ad  =  hgy  or  b  =  — ,  except  where  dif- 
ferences are  concerned ;  in  which  case  we  get 

C      "  a(a  +  g)0+g)' 

g      d 
and  since  adi  =  bg  +  b\,  and ^  =:  -,  we  get 

a      0 

C»-Cl  ^^  .  ^  FAT 

C        -  ia  +  g)id  +  g)  '  ^a  +  g)(l  +|)ogle^    ^ 
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From  tliiB  it  is  evident  that,  in  oider  to  make  —^-7^ — ^  ^  large 

as  poBsibley  we  mnst  make  d  as  large,  and  a  as  small,  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  also  that,  as  regards  increasing  --^-^ — \  it  is 

useless  making  d  veiy  much  larger,  or  a  very  much  smaller, 
than  g.  If  we  make  a  about  ten  times  as  large,  and  a  ten  times 
as  small,  as  g^  we  shall  have  good  conditions  for  ensuring  accu- 
racy, though  as  regards  our  power  of  adjustment,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  m&ke  d  larger  still  if  possible. 
From  the  equation 

hg  =  ad 

we  see  that  g  being  a  fixed  quantity,  and  a  as  small  as  possible,  we 
can  make  d  as  large  as  we  like  by  making  h  as  large  as  possible. 

94.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  when  a  is  small  and  d  and  h 
large,  we  have  the  battery  connecting  the  junction  of  the  two 
greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two  lesser  resistances. 

95.  What  degree  of  accuraqf  is  attainable  in  making  the  test  ? 
This  we  can  determine  from  equation  [A].  Let  us  then,  in  the 
latter,  substitute  percentages  for  absolute  values,  that  is,  let 

and  let 


then  we  get 


that  is. 


x  =  4°^^' 


100-100(a  +  ,)(l  +  |J 


For  example. 

In  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  by  the  fore- 
going method,  the  values  of  a,  6,  and  d  were  10, 100,  and  300 
ohms  respectively.  What  was  the  resistance  of  die  galvano- 
meter, and  what  was  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  ? 
The  smallest  change  in  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
which  it  was  possible  to  observe,*  was  *88  per  cent.  (§  40 
page  42). 

^  This  is  fjnoiiTinoaa  with  **  the  degree  of  aoooraoy  with  which  the  Tslue 
of  flie  gslTaDometer  defleetion  can  be  read  "  (page  42)1 

H 
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10  X  300       -.    , 
S  =  — j^(q—  =  30  ohms. 

To  6am  np,  we  have  . 

"Bezi  Conditiona  for  making  the  Teat 

96<.  Make  a  not  greater  than  y^^h  of  g,  and  ma1?e  &  not  less 
than  ten  times  as  great  as  g,  and  preferably  as  much  higher 
than  g  as  possible,  but  not  of  such  a  high  value  that  d^  when 
exactly  adjusted,  ha8  to  exceed  all  the  resistance  we  can  insert 
between  D  and  E  (Fig.  42,  page  95). 

Adjust  d  approximately,  and  then  if  necessary  adjust  the 
battery  power,  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly  ad- 
justed <2,  calculate  g  from  the  formula. 

Possible  Degree  ofAccuracif  aUainable, 

If  we  can  read  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an  accuracy 
of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  value  of  ^  to  an  acca- 
laqy  (V)  of 

X'  =  (l+^)(l+|)y  per  cent 
If  a  is  small  and  d  large,  then  we  get 

v  =  y, 

80  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test,  the  acca- 
racy  with  which  the  value  of  Q  could  be  determined  would  be 
the  same  as  th&  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  a  change  in 
the  deflection  could  be  observed. 

97.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  42  (page  95),  the  lowest  value 
we  could  give  to  a  would  be  10  units,  unless  we  improvised  a 
resistance  of  less  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

Thomson's  Method  wtth  a  Slide  Wire  Eesistance. 

98.  The  foregoing  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a  -f-  &»  ft 
slide  wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15)  d  being  a  fixed  resistance ; 
in  this  case  the  slide  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  C, 
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tmtil  tlie  point  is  found  at  which  the  depression  and  raising  of 
the  key  makes  no  alteration  in  the  permanent  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle. 
As  in  the  equation 

a  d 

T  is  merely  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  into  which  the  total 

resistance  a-\'hiB  divided,  and  as  the  resistances  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  wire  on  either  side  of  the 
slide,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  and  &  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  length  of  wire  is  divided. 

Now  as  the  total  length,  I,  of  the  slide  wire  is  constant,  that 
is  as 

a-^-h  s  ky    or,    6  =  A;  —  a, 

therefore  we  must  have 

h  is  Tunially  divided  into  1000  divisions,  hence 

In  the  forgoing  test,  eqxiilibrium  was  prodnoed  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions ;  what  was  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer? 

,  /       450        \       450         „,    ^ 

g°Hl000->450)  =  550='^^"^°^ 

99.  The  heat  conditioni  for  making  the  test  in  the  case  where  a 
slide  wire  is  nsed,  are  generally  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
case,  that  is  to  say,  we  should  require  to  have  a  small  and  d 

Now,  the  total  resistance  of  a  +  &  in  the  case  of  a  slide  wire 
would,  under  most  conditions  met  with  in  actual  practice,  be 
small  compared  with  g;  consequently  a  would  be  small  also. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  would  not  signify  what  were  the 
relative  values  of  a  and  h  in  making  the  test.  But  in  order  to 
make  d  laTge,  it  is  obvious  that  a  must  be  small  compaied  with 
b :  thus,  if  d  is  to  be  10  times  g^  then  a  must  be  10  times  h.  In 
the  first  ease,  when  the  test  was  made  by  adjusting  d,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  although  there  is  an  advantage  in  making  d 

H  2 
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as  large  as  possible,  in  so  fkr  that  by  so  doing  the  range  of  ad- 
justment is  made  large,  yet  as  reg^ards  the  general  sensitiveness 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  there  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  in 
making  d  greater  than  about  10  times  g.  In  the  case  of  the 
slide  wire,  where  d  is  not  the  adjustable  resistance,  there  is  an 
actual  disadvantage  in  making  d  excessively  lai^,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  do  so,  we  make  a  correspondingly  smaller 
than  h  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  error  in  g  (when  worked 

out  by  the  formula  ^  =  -T-)  produced  by  the  value  of  a  being, 

say,  1  scale  division  out,  becomes  comparatively  large.  Thus, 
if  the  slide  wire  scale  were  graduated  into  1 000  divisions  (which 
is  usually  the  case),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  slider  stood  at,  sav,  the 
''  10  "  division  mark  on  the  scale,  then  an  alteration  or  a  mistake 
of  1  division  would  mean  a  change  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  vedue 
of  a,  whilst  if  the  slider  stood  at  "  100,*'  then  a  chaoge  of  1 
Hivi^ion  would  only  mean  a  1  per  cent,  change  in  the  value  of  a. 
The  change  in  a  corresponding  to  a  movement  of  1  division, 
would  obviously  be  less  if  the  slider  were  near  the  centre  of  the 
scale,  that  is,  near  the  **  500  "  division  mark,  but  in  this  case  the 
increase  in  the  range  of  adjustment  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  reduced  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

The  posMe  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  making  the  test 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  g^  caused  by  the  slider  being  & 
divisions  out  of  correct  adjustment,  then  we  have 

or 

\1000-(a  +  8)/      ^  LlOOO-(a+ci)     1000 -aj 

_      d 1000  8 

(1000 -a)» 

since  8  is  very  small. 

If  we  put  percentages  instead  of  absolute  valueSt  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  have 

X'      -  X'  ■,  /       «       \ 

^  =  100°^^=  ioo  ^  niooo^r^r) 

then  we  get 

a  (1000  -  a)  ^  ^ 
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If  the  galvanometer  is  sufficiently  sensitiTe  to  enable  the 
position  of  the  slider  to  be  determined  to  an  accuiaoy  of  1  divi- 
idon,  then  S  =  1. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example,  what  would  be  the  degree  of  aoouiaoy, 
\\  with  which  the  value  of  g  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  position  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  aoourapy  of 
I  division  (8)? 

,,  100000  X  1 

^=   450000031507=  •^P"'^^*- 

100.  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (except  the  half  deflection  test)  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  following  device : — Instead  of  making 
the  test  with  the  galvanometer  needle  brought  to  the  **  angle 
of  maximum  seubitiveness  "  (page  23),  make  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument.  Under  these  oondi- 
tkrns  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any 
small  change  in  the  current  strength. 

101.  In  the  case  of  Thomson's  test  with  the  slide  wire,  if  the 
test  is  made  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the  manner 
described,  it  is  best  to  make  d  of  a  higher  value  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case ;  fur  then,  since  the  slider  would  have  to 
be  set  near  the  centre  of  the  wire,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment 
is  given  to  it,  for  5  divisions  near  the  csntre  portion  of  the  wire 
(500  division  mark)  is  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the 
100  division  mark.  It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  is  not  quite 
80  sensitive  as  when  the  slider  has  to  be  set  towards  the  end  of 
the  scale ;  but  still  if  iuffideiU  sensitiveness  be  obtained,  the 
small  lues  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage 
gained  in  having  an  increased  range  on  the  scale. 

102.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  the  galvanometer  be  *' sensi- 
tive (f»age  66),  othenvise  even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  assured. 

DnoNiSHn)  Deflection  Direct  Method. 

103.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  i.  (§  5,  page  3),  is  as  follows : — ^The  galvanometer  O,  a 
battery  of  low  resistance,  and  a  resistance  ^  are  joined  up  in 
simple  drouit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.    Let  this  deflec- 
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tion  be  due  to  a  curreDt  Ci,  then  Cftlling  E  the  electromotive 
force  -of  the  battery,  we*  have 

Cx  =  Q^-,    or,    CiG  +  CjP  =  E. 

The  resistance  p  is  now  increased  to  B,  so  that  a  new  defiec* 
tion  due  to  a  current,  C,*  is  produced ;  then  we  have 


henee 

or 

therefore 


03  =  ^^^,  or,    C,G  +  CaB  =  E; 

CiG  +  CiP  =  CaG  +  OaB, 
G(Ci-Ca)  =  C2B-CiP, 


[A] 


In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D 
and  J,  are  read  from  the  tangent  £cale,  then  those  deflections  can 
be  directly  substitated  for  the  quantities  Cx»  Oj,  for 

D:d::Ci:Ca;  , 

in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

(1.)  Tor  example^ 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  in  the  circuit^  a  deflection 
of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument; 
when  the  resistance  was  increa^  to  230  ohms  (B)  the  deflec- 
tion was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d) ;  what  was  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  ? 

G  =  20x230-60200^  100  ohm. 
60-20 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  decrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflections 
themsoLves  ;  the  formula  then  becomes 


6  =  **^^ 


an  4°  R  -  tan  D'^^nfeed  by  GoOQlo-fn 
tanD=-tani°    *  *  ^^J 
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(2.)  Tor  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  50°  (D°)  and  21j°  (cT^  respectively  were  obtained  with 
resistances  of  10  ohms  (pi  and  229  ohms  (R)  in  the  ctrcuit. 
What  was  the  resistance  oi  the  galvanometer  ? 

tan  h(P  =  1-1918,  tan  21i°  =  -3990, 

thfirsforo 

G  =  :52222L22!LiiiMJLl2  =  100  ohms. 

1-1918-  -3990 

104.  If  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  first  no  resistance  in  the 
circuit  except  that  of  tiie  galvanometer  itself,  then  we  get ' 


and 


<>'Hiri  tBl 


°°°u.^-1r  ^ 


105.  What  are  the  "B«3t  conditions  for  making  the  test?" 
and,  what  is  the  "Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable?" 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  the  first  question ;  one 
is — what  value  should  p  have  ?  and  the  other — ^what  should  be 
the  relative  values  of  C^  and  C,  ? 

Now  we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of 
Ci,  or  an  error  in  reading  the  value  of  Cj,  or  again  we  may 
make  errors  both  in  Ci  and  C29  but  inasmuch  as  the  result  of 
two  errors  would,  of  course,  be  greater  than  one  only,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  test  under  conditions  which  ensure  tho 
result  of  the  double  error  being  as  small  as  possible.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  equation  [A]  suppose  that  there  is  a  small  error,  Cj, 
in  C^  and  a  small  error,  e^,  in  Oi,  the  error  c^  being  plus  and  c^ 
minus,  so  that  the  resulting  total  error  in  G  is  as  great  as  pos- 
sible ;  also  let  X  be  this  total  error,  that  is,  let  us  have 

or 

%  ^  (0.  +  c,)R  -  (Ci  -  O  P^  n>   ^         T 
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but 

CR^CiP             ^_  G(C, -C,)^-C^p 
u  -     p       p — ,    or,    « . 

If  we  insert  this  value  of  B  in  the  above  equation,  and 
multiply  up,  cancel,  eto.,  then  we  get 

or,  since  C|  and  c,  are  very  small,  we  may  say 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  C^  and  C^  have  fixed 
values,  then  A.  varies  directly  as  G  +  p>  consequently  in  order 
to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  we  must  make  p  as  small  as 
possible ;  but  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  no  great  advantage 
in  making  p  tfery  much  smaller  than  G. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  the  relative  values  of  Cj  and 
Oa  should  be,  p  being  taken  as  constant.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  assume  C^  to  be  constant,  and  then  determine  what 
value  C.  should  have.  We  have  tiien  in  equation  [F]  to  find 
what  value  of  Cj  makes  X  as  small  as  possible ;  to  do  this  we 
require  to  make 

c,(c, -CO 

as  small  as  possible  by  variation  of  C,. 
Now 

C^c,  +  C,c,   ^    c,  rC,--C,  _j_  C^(k  +  1)  +  ^  ^  21 

^2  (Ci  —  Cj)     Ci  L    ^2         Ci  —  C2  J 

where  k  =  -^ ;  and  since  7—  is  constant,  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  make 

as  small  as  possible. 
Now 


+  2^  K  +  1  +  K  +  2;3' -^d  by  Google 
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and  in  order  to  make  the  latter  as  small  as  possible  we  must 

make  1 j^ — ^ —  as  small  a 

Oi  —  Oj 

must  make  it  equal  to  0,  therefore 


make  1 ]^  *^  "^     as  small  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  we 


1  -  %^J^^^  =  0,  or,  C,  -  C,  =  C.^TTl, 
from  which  we  get 

C,(VT+1  +  1)  =  C,,  or,  C,=  -=A— .     [G] 

j^  K  +1+1 

The  greatest  possible  yalue  which  \  could  have  would  be 
that  which  would  result  when  both  the  errors  c^  and  c,  existed, 
these  two  errors  bein^  of  equal  yalue,  or  rather  e,  being  as  large 
as  Cj.  If  the  deflections  are  read  in  ditomam,  then  c^  and  e, 
would  be  equal ;  but  if  the  deflections  are  read,  in  degrees^  then 
e^  will  be  larger  than  Cj,  in  proportion  as  C,  is  smaller  than  G^. 
In  the  case  where  the  greatest  possible  error  can  exist,  that  is, 
when  c,  s  Ci,  or  ic  =  1,  then  we  nave 

C    s=         ^^         -        ^1 

^        V2  +  1        2-4142 


Practically  we  may  make 


C    -  ^• 


for  although  this  does  not  give  the  exact  minimum  value  to  X, 
yet  the  difierence  between  it  and  the  actual  minimum  is  very 
small,  thus  if 

^»'"  2^4142* 
then  from  equation  [F]  we  get 

C     I       ^^ 
^  "^  2*4142  r 

^'"^      C,      /  C,    v(Q  +  P)=  g^^  5-828  (G  +  p): 

2-4142  \P^  ■"  2-4142J 

but  if 

.     •      Q      SZ    V>,  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 

*        3  * 
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then 


§(«.-!') 


that  is  to  Bay,  the  errors  would  be  as 

6-000  to  5-828, 

a  difference  which  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

If  the  readings  were  made  from  the  degrees  aoale  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  the  error  c^  would  be  larger  than  the  error 
C2,  in  which  case  it  would  be  actually  an  advantage  to  make 

C2  equal  to  -^  in  preference  tamaking  it  equal  to  -  •}.. ;  thus^ 
3  2*4142 

if  Ci  were,  say,  3  times  as  large  as  c,,  then  the  best  value  to  give 

to  63  would  be 

C  =  ^1  _  Ci 

*      V3+1+1       3 

C 

The  rule  that  Cj  should  approximately  equal  — ^  may  therefore 

o 

be  taken  as  the  one  which  would  enable  satisfactory  results  to 

be  obtained  under  all  conditions.    If  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 

read  in  dimsionSy  then  we  jnust  have 

approximately.    But  if  the  deflections  are  in  degrees^  and  we 
read  from  a  tangent  galvanometer,  then  we  must  have 

3 

approximately. 

106.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  the  "  Possible  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable"  when  p  and  G^  have  any  particular 
values ;  tins  we  can  ascertain  from  equation  [F].  Let  us,  then, 
in  this  equation  put  percentages  for  absolute  values,  that  is  to 
say,  let  us  have 

X'    ^rrr       .«       >.  _  100  X 


^==i^^^®»   ^^*   V  =:  i^,  bvGoogle 


100^'^'    ^.,    "  -     G 
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then  we  get 

If  the  deflections  are  Tead  in  divisions,  then  the  errors  in  both 
mnst  be  of  the  same  absolute  values ;  let  each  of  these  valuea 
be  ^th  of  a  diTiaion,  then  we  mnst  have 

For  example. 

In  example  ^1)  (page  102)  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy with  whicn  the  teat  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  of  a  division. 

V  =  tM+201100 /j       10\      2-8  per  cent. 
20(60-20)    V    ^100/  ^ 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees  from  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter, then  we  must  have 

V  ^  (tan  D-  8.  +  Un  do  SQ  100  A       p\        ^^,^ 
tan  d°  (tan  D°  -  tan  d°)    \   ^  QJ  ^ 

where  8|  and  Sj  are  of  the  respective  values 

8i  =  ten  Di°  -  tan  D,    and,   83  «  tan  d^^  -  tan  d°, 

l^  being  the  possible  error  in  the  deflections. 

For  example* 

In  example  (2)  (page  103)  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy with  whicn  the  test  could  be  made  ?  The  deflections  could 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  1°. 

Sj  =  tan  50i°  -  tan  50°  =  -OlOG, 
and 

«j  =  tan  22**  -  tan  21j°  «  -0050 ; 
therefore 

^,  _,  (1*1918  X 
3*6  per  cent.  ^'^'^^"^  by  Google 


>0050  +  '3990  X  -0106)  100  A    .  _10^\  _ 
^990  (1-1918  -  -3990)  V   "*"  100/ 
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To  sum  Tip,  then,  we  haye 

Best  Conditions  far  nuxking  (he  Test. 

107.  Make  p  as  small  as  poBfiible. 

Make  E  of  Huch  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  divisions^  then 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degree$  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

tan«P  =  -^- 
approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aitainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions,  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to.an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of-th  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

_  (taniy8,  +  tan<r8,)100/     .  P \        _. 
^  -    tand^CtauD^-taniT)  V  +  Q/^ 
where 

Sj  =  tan  D^*'  -  tanD°,  and,  83  =  tanl°  -  tan  cT. 

Diminished  Deflection  Shunt  Method. 

108.  Beferring  to  Fig.  43,  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

The  galvanometer  G,  whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined, 
is  joined  up  with  a  resistance  B,  a  battery  E,  and  a  shunt  S^ ; 
the  deflection  obtained  is  noted ;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  O^,  then  (page  83)  we  have 


ES, 


G{Si  +  E)  +  SiE 


i ^^itized  by  Google 
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or 


OxG(Sx+B)  +  fiS^B^;g 


The  reeiiitanoe  of  the  shunt  is  now  reduced  to  S,,  so  that  the 
salvanometor  deflection  is  also  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection 
DO  due  to  a  ouirent  C^,  then  we  must  have 


CaG(8a  +  B)  +  CaSaR_g, 


Fio.  48. 


therefore 

CaG(8a+R)  +  CaSaR,.CiG(Si+R)  +  0iSiR 

5;^  Si 

that  is 

G[Ca8i(Sa  +  B)  -  C,  S,{Si  +  B)]  =  Si  S,B(Ci  -  C,), 

from  whioh  we  get 


or 


CaSaS,+  B)-CiS,(Si  +  By 

"o.(M)-<'.(M) 


[A] 


In  the  case  of  a  taagent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D  and 
i,  are  read  firom  the  tangent  scale,  then  we  should  have 


Q  = 


D-d 


Kk  +  5)  "  ^  (i;  +  s)^yGoogIe 


[B] 
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(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer  whose  resistance,  G,  was 
required,  and  a  battery  of  very  small  resistance,  we  obtained 
with  a  shunt  of  200  ohms  (Si),  a  deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on 
the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument;  when  the  shunt  was 
reduced  to  25  ohms  (S,),  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divi- 
sions (d).  The  resistance,  B,  was  400  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ? 

60-20  ^^^   , 

G  =  — 7-^ r-^ 7-1 TT  =  100  ohms. 


2<^  +  ^)-«<25o  +  ^) 


If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees^  then  in  eauation  [B]  we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  cT  f or  D  and  d  respectively; 
we  then  get 

Q  ^ tan  D°  --  tan  d? ^^ 

(2.)  Forexan^le. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degreei  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  deflections 
of  60°  (D°)  and  21}*^  (4°)  respectively  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  Si,  Sji  and  B  were  200,  25,  and  380  ohms  respec- 
tively.   What  was  the  resistance,  G,  of  the  galvanometer? 

tan  60°  =  1-1918,      tan  21  J°  =  -3990, 

therefore 

1-1918-  -3990  ,^^   , 

G  = -ri j-r -ri pr  =  100  ohms. 

•M26  +  380)-^-^^^<2-00  +  380) 

109.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shunt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is  observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  Si  =  00, 

or,  Q-  =  0,  then  equation  [B]  becomes 

\S,     B/     B    digitized  by  Google 
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and  equation  [C] 

^  _  tan  D^  -  tan  d^  -«, 

X      jo/'l    .    1\      tanD°'  *■  -* 

Further  still,  if  we  make  E  a  very  high  resistance,  that  is,  if  ilx 
equations  [D]  and  [E]  we  make  ^ir  =  0,  then  we  get  the 
simplifications 


and 


o=s.(5-i)  m 


110.  In  order  to  determine  the  "Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  "  Possible  decree  of  accuracy  attainable,*' 
let  n&  write  equation  [A]  (page  109  J  in  the  form, 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  in  form  to  equation  [B]  (page  102) 
in  the  last  test  (Diminished  deflection  direct  method;,  the  only 

difference  being  that  we  hare  ^  instead  of  G,  and  (^  +  ^  j  and 
(^  +  "p  )  instead  of  B  and  p»  respectively;  and  inasmuch  as  an 

X'  per  cent  error  in  ^  is  an  X'  per  cent,  error  in  G  (though  of 

the  opposite  sign),  we  can  see  that  the  value  of  X'  must  be 
expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [H] 
(page  107),  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 

We  can  see,  therefore,  £rom  the  investigations  Jn  the  last 
test  that  we  must  have  jigitized  by  LjOOQ Ic 
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Beat  Condilionsfor  making  the  Test 

111.  Make  Si  and  B  as  large  as  possible  *  (§  107,  page  108). 
Make  S,  of  such  a  yalue  that  when  the  deflections,  D  and  J, 
are  in  dividona,  then 

-I 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

o 
approximately. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions^  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  X',  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  ■- th  of  a  degree^ 
we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

,,       (tanD^Sa  +  tancTSOlOOr  /I       Ivl 

^-  'tan  Cretan  DO-tan\r)L'"^^(s;+B)j 
where 

8i  =  tan  Di^  -  tan  D%    and,    Sj  =  tan  Jl*'  -  tan  cT. 

112.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  foregoing  methods  unless 
the  galvanometer  under  measurement  has  a  high  degree  of 
'* sensitiveness"  (page  66),  then  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
accuracy  in  making  the  tests  cannot  be  assured. 

*  The  inTettigatioDB  in  the  case  of  the  last  test  pxoTe  that  we  ahotdd 
make  (  a"  +'»  )  ^  rnnoM  tiM  possible ;  this,  of  course,  is  eqniTaleiit  to  making 
Si  and  R  as  large  as  possible. 
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batteries. 
Half  Deflection  Method. 

113.  On  page  5  a  formula  is  given  for  determining  the  re- 
fristanoe  r  of  a  battery,  vias. : — 

r  =  B-(2p  +  G), 

where  G  is  the  reeistanoe  of  the  galvanometer  employed  to  make 
the  test,  p  a  resistance  which  gave  a  certain  current  through 
the  galvanometer,  and  R  a  larger  resistance  which  caused  the 
strength  of  this  current  to  be  halved. 

As  this,  though  a  simple,  is  a  very  good  test,  and  is  one  which 
is  very  frequency  made  use  of,  a  numerical  example  may  prove 
of  value. 

Far  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  reflostance  was  100  ohms  (G), 
and  a  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  to  be  determined,  we 
obtained  with  a  resistance  in  the  resistance  box  of  150  ohms  (p), 
a  deflection  representing  a  current  of  a  certain  strength,  and 
on  increasing  p  to  600  ohms  (R),  we  obtained  a  deflection  which 
showed  the  current  strength  to  be  halved.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  =  600  -  (2  X  150  +  100)  =  200  ohms. 

To  avoid  mistakes,  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  in 
working  out  the  formula  we  "  First  double  the  smaller  resistance  ; 
to  Ae  r^ndt  add  ike  resistance  of  the  galvanometer^  and  deduct  this 
Mai  from  ike  greater  resistance" 

114.  A  very  common  method  of  making  this  test  is  to  employ 
a  galvanometer  of  practically  no  resistance,  and  to  take  the  first 
deflection  with  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  except  that  of  the 
battery  itself.    In  this  case  (2  p  +  G)  s=  0,  so  that 

r  =  B 

or  the  added  resistance  is  the  reBistanoe  of  the  battery.^^8^^ 

I 
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115.  If  we  compare  the  first  method  (§  113)  with  the  test  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  described  on  page 
79  (§  76),  we  can  see  that  the  two  are  almost  identical.  In  the 
one  case  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
in  the  other  we  determine  the  resistance  of  the  battery  plus  the 
galvanometer,  and  then  from  the  result  deduct  the  value  of  the 
galvanometer.    This  being  so,  we  can  see  that  the 

Bett  Conditiana  for  nuiking  the  Teat 

are  obtained  by  making  p  +  G  a  fractional  value  of  r ;  to  do 
which  we  should  require  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance. 

As  regards  the  pomble  degree  of  accuracy  aUainahley  we  can  see 
from  the  galvanometer  test  referred  to,  that 

that  is  to  say : — 

Po98%bh  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainMe. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflec- 
tion to  an  accuracy  of  y'  per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of 

the  accuracy  of  the  value  of  r  within  2  (l  H —  J  y'  per  cent. 

Or  if  we  employ  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance,  then  we 
can  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  value  of  r  within  2  y'  per 
cent. 

If  the  galvanometer  deflection  be  too  high,  i.e.,  above  about 
55*  (page  28,  §  32),  with  the  lowest  value  we  can  give  to  p, 
then  the  galvanometer  must  be  reduced  in  sensitiveness  by- 
being  shunted,  and  the  value  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be 
the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  shunt,  that  is, 
the  product  of  the  two  divided  by  their  sum  (page  70). 

Thomsos's-  Method. 

116.  Fig.  44  shows  the  theoretical,  and  Fig.  45  the  practical 
methods  of  making  this  test. 

The  theory  of  the  method  ia  as  follows :  The  galvanometer  G, 
a  resistance  p,  and  the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required, 
are  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  shunt  S  between  the 
poles  of  the  battery ;  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
is  produced  with  a  resistance  pin  the  resistance  box.  The  shunt 
is  now  removed;  this  oaoses  the  deflection  to  become  laager; 
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115 


P  is  then  increased  until  the  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it 
was  at  first.  Let  the  new  resistance  be  H,  and  let  E  be  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  C  the  current  passing 
through  the  galvanometer. 


Fio.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


^h>HK 


iN'NHh- 


i 


/ 


In  the  first  case  we  have 
E 


C  = 


S 


r  + 


ajp  +  G)         S  +  p  +  G 
S  +  p  +  ii 

ES 


and  in  the  second  case 

E 


C  = 


therefore 


E 


r  +  K  +  G' 

ES 


or 


r  +  B  +  G        r(8+p  +  G)+S0+G) 

By  mnltiplying  up  and  cancelling, 

rO.  +  G)  =  S(R-p). 
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For  example, 

A  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  required,  was  joined  up  in 
circuit  with  a  resistance  of  200  ohms  (p)  and  a  galvanometer  of 
100  ohms  (G),  a  shunt  of  10  ohms  (S)  being  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery. 

On  removing  the  shunt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce 
tbe  increased  deflection  to  what  it  was  originally,  to  increase  p 
to  3200  ohms  (R).     What  was  the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

,^3200  -200      ,^^    ^ 

|.  =  10 =  100  ohms. 

200  +  100 

117.  The  investigation  for  determining  the  best  resistances 
to  employ  in  making  this  test  would  be  conducted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  that  given  on  page  85,  et  seq.  For  the 
equation 

is  the  same  as 

(B  +  G)-(p  +  G) 

'-^ ^TG ' 

which  is  the  same  kind  of  equation  as  the  one  in  the  test  we 
have  referred  to,  viz. : — 

G-S?-^; 
P 

and  as  in  this  case  we  proved  that  S  was  to  be  as  small  and  E 
as  large  as  possible,  so  from  the  preceding  equation  we  should 
'  prove  that  S  should  be  as  small,  and  R  +  G  as  large,  as  possible. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

118.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  what 
is  the  value  of  r.  Having  done  this,  insert  a  shunt  (S)  between 
the  poles  of  the  battery,  of  less  resistance  than  r. 

Next  join  up  p  in  circuit  with  G,  with  the  battery,  and  with 

a 

its  shunt  S,  making  p  +  G  not  larger  than  ^  (G  +  R) ;  R  being 

the  highest  resistance  that  can  be  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

The  galvanometer  needle  being  obtained  at  the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness,  note  the  value  of  p. 

Now  remove  the  shunt  and  increase  p  to  R,  so  that  the 
increased  deflection  becomes  the  same  as  it  was>at  flrst.  Note 
R  and  calculate  r  from  the  formula.         ^'9'*^^^  by\jOOgle 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

From  the  gnlvanonieter  test  referred  to,  we  can  see  that  if 
we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to 
an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  determine  the  accuracy 
of  r  to  an  accuracy  of 

119.  As  we  cannot  in  this  test  vary  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain  the  deflection  at  the  angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness,  we  must,  if  the  deflection  be  too  high 
with  the  highest  resistances  we  can  put  in  the  circuit,  reduce 
its  sensitiveness  by  means  of  a  shunt  between  its  terminals ;  the 
value  of  G  in  the  formula  will  then  be  the  combined  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt. 

The  constancy  of  a  battery  being  much  impaired  by  its  being 
on  a  circuit  of  low  resistance,  it  is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  by  making  S  very  small.  In 
fact  S,  although  it  should  be  lower  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  should  not,  in  this  test,  be  made  lower  than  we  can 
help.  Thus,  if  the  resistance  of  the  battery  were  about  200 
ohms,  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  S 100  rather  than  10  ohms. 
Should  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  be  too  low, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  use  another  which  has  a  higher 
figure  of  merit. 

120.  A  Thomson  galvanometer  answers  very  well  for  tests 
like  this,  as  its  figure  of  merit  can  always  be  made  sufficiently 
low  by  placing  a  shunt  made  of  a  short  piece  of  wire  between 
its  terminals. 

121.  If  we  adjust  p  in  the  first  place  so  that  together  with  G 
it  equals  S,  we  get  the  simplified  formula 

that  is,  the  added  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery.* 

Again,  if  we  commence  with  no  other  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvanometer  itself,  we 
get  the  simplification 

•  Sabine's  •  The  Electrio  Telegraph,'  p.  M€.^'  ^^  GoOglc 
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Lastly  if  we  make  S  =  G,  then  we  get 

r  =  E. 

If  we  arrange  the  tests,  however,  so  as  to  nse  these  simplified 
formuko,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  an  arrangement  of  resist- 
ances which  would  not  be  at  all  advisable  if  we  wish  for 
accuracy,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  adopting  a  simplification  of  a  formula,  in  itself 
simple,  at  the  expense  of  accurate  testing. 

Tne  arrangement  of  keys  described  in  §  91,  page  92,  may 
obviously  be  applied  to  the  foregoing  tests  with  advantage ;  in 
fact,  the  key  suggested  by  Professor  Moses  Farmer  *  was  first 
applied  by  tiiat  gentleman  to  the  last  test  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
in  which  the  resistance  of  a  battery  is  given  by  tbe  formula 
r  =  E. 

Siemens'  Method. 

122.  Fig.  46  shows  the  arrangement  of  resistances,  &c.,  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  Siemens'  method. 


± 


L 


Fig.  46. 
a      ^       f      Bj      h 

J 


A  C  is  a  resistance  on  the  slide  principle  (§  17,  page  15),  B  a 
resistance  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  galvanometer  G  and 
the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required.  The  other  end  of  E 
is  connected  to  the  slider  B. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  if  B  be  moved  towards  A  or 
towards  C  from  a  certain  point  midway  between  A  and  C,  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be  increased. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  we  put  B  near  A  and  obtain  a 
certain  deflection,  we  can  also  obtain  this  same  deflection  by 
sliding  B  to  a  point  near  C. 

Let  B  and  Bj  be  these  points,  and  let  a  be  the  resistance 
between  A  and  B,  h  the  resistance  between  B^  and  G,  and  p 
the  resistance  between  B  and  B^.  Also  let  E  be  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its  resistance,  and  let  C  be 
the  current  deflecting  the  galvanometer  needle. 

■digitized  by  GOOQle 
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Now  when  the  slider  is  at  B 

^    T^B+p  +  6  +  G 

=  (r  +  a)CB+p  +  6  +  G)  +  E(p  +  6  +  «y 

and  when  the  sUder  is  at  B^ 

p EE 

^  -  (r  +  a  +  p)(R  +  b  +  G)  +  B(b  +  Gy 

therefore 

(r  +  a)(R  +  p  +  6  +  G)  +  B(p  +  6  +  G) 
=  (r  +  a  +  p)  (R  +  6  +  G)  +  K  (6  +  G); 
therefore 

(r  +  a)p  +  Bp=  p(R  +  6  +  G); 
from  which 

r-^a  =  6  +  G 
or 

r  =  G  +  6-a. 

In  maldiig  this  test,  then,  what  we  haye  to  do  is  to  note  what 
are  the  values  of  A  B  (a)  and  B^  G  (h)  when  the  same  deflec- 
tions are  obtained  on  the  ^Ivanometer,  then  from  these  valnes 
and  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  we  can  determine  the. 
resistance  of  the  batteiy. 

123.  Another  way  of  making  the  test  is  to  find  the  point  be- 
tween A  and  C  which  gives  the  least  deflection ;  then  a  and  b 
will  be  the  resistances  on  either  side  of  this  point. 

124.  Let  ns  now  consider  what  are  the  *'  Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  what  are  the 
best  resistances  to  make  R  and  A  G,  and  also,  at  what  point 
should  we  place  the  slider  to  commence  with,  that  is,  should 
we  place  it  near  one  of  the  ends  of  A  G  or  at  some  point  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  latter? 

From  the  equation 

r  =  G  +  6-a 

it  is  dear  that  any  error  made  in  6  or  a  will  make  an  exactly 
corresponding  error  in  r ;  in  considering  the  problem,  therefore, 
we  have  simply  to  determine  what  arrangement  of  resistances, 
ix^  will  cause  any  slight  error  in  a  or  6,  that  is  any  slight 
movement  of  the  slider,  to  make  the  greatest  possible  alteration 
in  tha  current,  that  is  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle.  ^^  "^ 
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Let  118  stippose  the  filider  vas  at  B  for  the  first  observatioD, 
and  let  bb  snppoee  that  when  the  slider  was  at  that  point,  a 
current  C  flowed  through  the  galyanometer,  and  that  when  the 
slider  was  moved  to  B^  the  current  was  a^o  C.  Further,  when 
the  slider  was  moved  a  distance  X  beyond  B  towards,  say,  A,  let 
us  suppose  the  current  was  increased  to  G  -{-  c. 

We  nave  then  to  determine  what  arrangement  of  resistances, 

4&C.,  will  make  ^^  as  large  as  possible. 

Now 

E  R 

^"(r  +  a)(R  +  p  +  6  +  G)  +  B(p  +  6  +  Gy 
and  we  know  that 

consequently 

Q  _. E  R 

(r  +  a)(B  +  p  +  r  +  a)  +  B(p  +  r  +  ay 

and  by  putting  a  —  X  for  a,  and  p  +  \  for  p,  we  get 

E  R 
^  "^  "^  "  (r  +  «-X)(R+P+r  +  a)  +  B(p  +  r  +  a)  "  ^^' 
or, 

c  =  Ci-  C; 
therefore 

C  ~C         ' 
tberefore 

e_^ X(B  +  p  +  r  +  a) 

C      (r+a-X)(B  +  p  +  r  +  a)+K(p  +  r  +  o)' 

or,  sinoe  X  is  s  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say 

e^ X (B  4-  P  +  *•  +  o) p. , 

C      (r+a)(B  +  p+r  +  a)  +  B(p  +  r  +  a)'      •■    ^ 
at 

•^^^^R  +  Cp+r  +  a) 

We  will  first  determine  at  what  point  the  slider  should  be 
placed  to  commence  with. 

Now  if  we  show  at  what  point  it  should  be  placed  near  A, 
we  determine  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  placed  neax  C,  for 
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r  +  a  mtifit  eqnal  G  +  &•     What  we  have  to  do  then  is  to 
determine  the  best  value  to  give  to  a. 

To  do  this  we  must  suppose  the  resistance  A  G  to  be  constant, 
or  sinoe  r  and  G  are  naturally  constants,  we  mnst  have 

r  +  a  +  p  +  b  +  G; 
that  is, 

r  +  a  +  p  +  r  +  a, 

equal  to  a  constant,  say,  E ;  therefore 

P  +  r  +  o  =  K  -  (r  +  a), 
therefore,  by  equation  [A],  we  get 

c  ^ X(R  +  K-(r  +  a)) 

T3      (r  +  a)(B  +  K-(r  +  a))  +  R(K-(r  +  a)) 

^         X(R  +  K^(r+a)) 
'•(r  +  a)(K-(r  +  a))  +  BK- 

From  this  we  see  that  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a)  the  larger 
will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction.    Also  if  r  +  ^  be  less 

than  --  (which  it  must  be  in  the  test),  the  smaller  we  make  it 

the  smaller  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  fraction;*  con- 

*  This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

(r  +  a)(K-(r  +  a))  =  (r  +  a)K-(r  +  a)«=^-((r  +  a)-|)*. 

If  in  the  latter  ezpression  we  make 

K 

then 

whioh  makes  the  expression  as  small  as  possible.  ' 

But  if  wo  make  r  +  a  either  larger  or  smaller  than  — ,  then  ( (r  +  a)  —  o*) 
does  not  eqnal  0,  hot  it  has  a  pins  Talne  whioh  inoreases  in  proportion  as  we 
make  either  (r  +  a)  larger  than  ~,  or  --larger  than  (r  +  a) ;  for  although 

( (r  +  a)  -  ^- j  ui  one  oase  will  have  a  positlYe,  and  in  the  other  oase  a  negatiTe 

value,  still  ( (r  +  ^^-^  i*  podtive  in  both  cases. 

It  therefore,  we  make  (r  +  a)  smaller  than  -^j  the  value  of  the  expression 

2 
refened  to,  and  consequently  the  value  (r  +  a)  (K  —  (r  +  a)  ),  will  increase 
in  proportion. 


K\t 
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sequently  the  smaller  we  make  (r  +  a),  and  therefore  o,  the 

larger  will  —  be. 
c 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  place  the  slider  to  commence  with  as 
near  to  one  end  of  A  0  as  possible. 

Next  we  have  to  determine  what  value  we  should  give  to 
A  C.     This  we  shall  do  if  we  determine  what  value  p  should 
have.    If  we  write  equation  [B]  (page  120)  in  the  form 
e  _  k 

G^——-  i 

r+  a  + 


i  + 


R    '  p  ^r+  a 


we  can  see  that  r,  a,  and  B  being  constant,  ^  is  made  as  large  as 

possible  by  making  p  as  small  as  possible ;  but  we  can  also  see 
that  there  is  but  little  use  in  making  p  much  smaller  than 
r +o,  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  in  making  it  much  smaller  than  r. 
Lastly  we  have  to  find  what  value  it  is  best  to  give  to  R ; 
this  we  can  also  determine  from  the  last  equation.    We  can  see 

from  the  latter  that,  r,  a,  and  p,  being  constant  quantities,  -r^  is 

made  as  large  as  possible  by  making  R  as  small  as  possible ;  but 
we  can  also  see  that  we  gain  but  very  little  by  making  R  much 
smaller  than  r  +  a^  or,  as  a  ought  to  be  small,  by  making  it 
smaller  than  r.  Actually  of  course  we  could  not  make  R 
•extremely  small,  for  the  reason  that  the  battery  and  galvano- 
meter would  then  be  practically  short  circuited  and  a  readable 
-deflection  could  not  be  obtained. 

Since  r  +  a  =  G  +  h^ 

a  can  only  be  made  small  by  having  G  small ;  it  is  therefore 
best  to  have  a  galvanometer  of  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible, 
or  rather  of  a  resistance  not  exceeding  r. 

We  proved  that  the  slider  should  be  as  near  one  end  of  A  C 
as  possible.  The  end  we  can  place  it  nearest  to  must  evidently 
be  the  end  to  which  the  greatest  resistance  is  connected; 
therefore,  whichever  value  of  r  or  G  happens  to  be  the  greatest, 
At  the  end  to  which  that  larger  value  is  connected  should  the 
43lider  be  placed,  to  commence  with. 

In  order  to  determine  the  "percentage  of  accuracy  attain- 
able "  we  must  in  equation  [B]  (page  120jput  percentages  V  and 
y  for  the  absolute  values  \  and  c,  that  is  to  say,  we4?ciust  have 

W  »     digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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in  which  case  we  get 

V=rr+a  +  ^^^^+:±^1Jl  per  cent. 

To  sammarise  the  results,  then,  we  have 

Best  Condition  far  making  (he  Test. 

125.  The  slider  at  commencing  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  end  of  A  C  to  which  is  connected  the  greatest  of  the 
values  r  and  G.  The  value  of  A  C  should  be  not  less  than  the 
value  of  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  O.  B  should 
be  lower  than  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  r  and  G. 

The  galvanometer  resistance  should  not  exceed  r,  and  the 
deflection  should  be  obtained  at  tbe  angle  of  maximum  sensi- 
tivenesSk  This  can  be  done  by  varying  K ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  should  be  lower  than  r,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  galvano- 
meter of  such  sensitiveness  that  B  can  be  made  sufficiently 
small  without  reducing  the  deflection  too  low. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  we  can  be  certain  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  an 
accuracy  of  y  per  cent,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  r 
to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

If  B,  a,  and  p  are  very  small  compared  with  r,  then  we  get 

v  =  y. 

126.  As  in  previous  tests,  we  should  first  determine  the 
value  of  r  roughly  and  then  more  exactly  with  the  resistances 
properly  arranged. 

127.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  A  0  to  be  a  elide  resistance^ 
but  it  IB  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  so ;  the  test 
can  very  well  be  made  in  the  followiug  manner : — 

Beferriug  to  the  figure,  and  supposing  r  to  be  greater  than  G, 
let  the  resistances  p  and  h  be  ordinary  ones  and  both  capable  of 
variation,  and  let  the  resistance  a  be  done  away  with. 

Having  connected  B  to  B,  that  is,  to  the  pole  A  of  the  battery, 
~  ig  up  all  the  resistance  in  h  and   adjust  p  and  B  till  the 

lection  of  maximum  sensitivenees  is  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
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meter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  adjostment  of  p  and  B  is 
so  made  that  B  is  less,  and  p  greater  than  G.  If  the  galvano- 
meter has  a  sufficienUy  high  figure  of  merit,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this. 

Next  shift  the  connection  of  B  from  B  to  B^  and  proceed  to 
adjust  h  and  p  until  the  original  deflection  is  reproduced,  the 
adjustment  being  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  resist- 
ance is  plugged  up  in  p  that  is  unplugged  in  h;  then 

r  =  G  +  5. 

It  must  be  noted  that  of  the  two  quantities  G  and  r  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  resistance  must  be  connected  to  p  at  B. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered  we  have  supposed  that  r  was 
the  larger  quantity,  but  if  G  had  been  the  larger  of  the  two 
the  position  of  G  and  r  would  have  had  to  have  been  reversed, 
and  the  resistance  of  r  would  have  been  given  by  the  formula 

r  =  G  -  6, 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  test  would,  however,  be  precisely  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Two  sets  of  resistance  coils  are  evidently  necessary  to  make 
this  test,  as  it  cannot  be  made  with  a  single  set  of  the  ordinary 
kind  (Fig.  6,  page  13). 


Mange's  Method. 

128.  This  test  is  of  a  very  similar  nature  to  ThomsoiL's 
method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  given 
on  page  93.  Fig.  47  shows  the  theoretical  method  of  making 
the  test. 

In  the  theoretical  figure,  a,  &,  and  d  are  resistances,  g  a 
galvanometer,  and  E  the  battery  whose  resistance  r  is  required. 

A  key  is  inserted  between  the  junctions  of  a  with  h  and  d 
with  r.  By  depressing  this  key  the  junctions  are  connected 
together. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  key  to  be  up,  then  the  current  C^ 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

C   =  ^  -     «+^ 


r  .  ^  .    («  +  fe)y       a  +  h  +  g 
^     ^a+b+g 

= B^a  +  V)  hv.Googtei 
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Next  suppose  the  key  to  be  pressed  down ;  then  the  onrrent  C^ 
flowing  through  the  galvanometer  will  be 


c,= 


E 


itii^'y  vh*'*' 


g{a  +  r)(h  +  d)  +  hd{a  +  r^  +  ar{h+d)'      ^  ^ 


Now  if  the  resistances  be  adjusted  so  that  the  deflection  of  the 
ndvanometer  needle  remains  the  same  whether  the  key  is 
depressed  or  not,  then  equations  [1]  and  [2]  are  equal ;  thiat  is 

g(a+h+d+T)+{a  +  }i)(d  +  r) 

"  ^(«  +  0(^  +  ^)  +  ^^ («  +  r)  +  or (6  +  d)' 

Now  if  we  refer  to  "  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance  test " 
on  page  94,  we  can  see  that  this  equation  is  similar  to  equa- 
tion [3]  on  that  page,  with  the  exception  that  r  and  g  are 
interchanged.  It  must  therefose  be  obvioas,  by  the  same 
development  of  the  equation  as  that  given  on  the  page  referred 
to,  that 
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129.  The  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery  need  only  be  constant  during  the 
veiy  short  interval  of  time  occupied  in  depressing  and  raising 
the  key. 

130.  In  making  the  test  practically  the  connections  would 
be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  48.  Terminals  E  and  B'  would  be 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  wire ;  the  other  connections  are 
obvious. 

Fig.  48. 


The  left-hand  key  puts  the  galvanometer  on ;  this  key  must 
be  depressed  and  held  permanently  down,  and  the  right-hand 
key  then  ^temately  depressed  and  raised  and  the  resistance  d^ 
that  is  the  resistance  between  A  and  E,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
justed until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  remains 
the  same  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

131.  Again  referring  to  Thomson's  galvanometer  resistance 
test ;  it  must  be  clear,  by  substituting  r  for  g  in  the  equations, 
that  to  obtain  the 


Beat  Ckmditiona  for  making  the  Test^ 

Make  a  as  low  as  possible  and  h  as  high  as  possible,  but  not 
so  high  that  d  when  exactly  adjusted  would  exceed  all  the 
resistance  we  could  insert  between  D  and  E  (see  Fig.  48). 

Adjust  d  approximately  and  then,  if  necessary,  adjust  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  shunt  (which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ)  so  that  the  final  deflection  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  then,  having  exactly 
adjusted  d,  calculate  r  from  the  formula. 
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Possible  Decree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

K  we  can  determine  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection 
to  an  accuracy  of  y  per  cent.,  then  we  can  be  certain  of  the 

Talne  of  r  to  an  accnracy  of  f  1  H — )  (^  +  T  )  V  P®^  ^^^^ 

132.  In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  with  the  set  of 
resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  48,  the  lowest  value  we  could 
give  to  a  would  be  10  tmits,  unless  we  improvised  a  resistance 
of  less  value,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  do. 

Mange's  Method  with  the  Slide  Wire  Bridge. 

133.  Mance's  test  is  sometimes  made  by  having  a  +  b  a,  slide 
wire  resistance,  d  being  a  fixed  resistance;  in  this  case  the 
slider  would  be  moved  along  between  A  and  G  until  the  point 
is  found  at  which  the  depression  or  raising  of  the  key  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

For  practically  executing  the  test  the  apparatus  known  as 
the  "Slide  Wire"  or  "Metre  Bridge"  may  be  used.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  49,  is  described  in  Chapter 

Pig.  49. 


Vni.  (The  Wheatstone  Bridge).  The  slide  wire,  a  +  &,  which 
is  1  metre  long,  is  stretched  upon  an  oblong  board  (forming 
the  base  of  the  instrument)  parallel  to  a  metre  scale  divided 
throughout  its  whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
that  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to 
divisions  0  and  1000  respectively  of  the  scale.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  are  soldered  to  a  broad,  thick  copper  band,  which 
paases  round  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and  runs  parallel 
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to  it  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wire.  This  band  is  interrupted 
by  four  gaps,  at  m^,  r,  d,  and  ntj.  On  each  side  of  these  gaps 
are  terminals.  In  making  the  test  nnder  consideration,  the 
gaps,  mi  and  m,,  are  closed  by  thick  copper  straps.  The 
slider  S  makes  contact  with  the  slide  wire  by  the  depression  of 
a  knob  on  S. 

The  battery,  r,  a  resistance,  d,  and  a  galvanometer,  ^,  being 
joined  up  as  shown,  the  slider  S  is  moved  along  the  scale,  the 
knob  being  depressed  at  intervals,  until  the  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  depression  makes  no  change  in  the  permanent  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle.  When  this  is  the  case,  then, 
as  in  Thomson's  galvanometer  test  (page  93),  we  have 


~  "^(1000  -  a) 


For  ewan^. 


In  the  foregoing  test,  equilibrium  was  produced  when  d  was 
1  ohm,  and  a,  450  divisions ;  what  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the 
battery? 

450  460        ^^    , 

1000  -  450      560 

134.  The  best  condUiana  for  making  the  test  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  '*  Thomson's  galvanometer  test "  (page  93),  namely, 
we  should  make  d  larger  than  r,  but  not  greater  than  about  10 
times  r. 

As  a  rule  the  complete  slide  wire  bridge  is  furnished  with 
but  four  resistance  coils  of  1  ohm  each,  so  that  the  choice  of  a 
resistance  to  insert  in  d  is  limited,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
follow  out  the  rule  of  "  making  d  about  10  times  as  large  as  r." 
In  this  case  the  possibility  of  an  accurate  measurement  becomes 
proportionately  reduced  below  the  highest  possible  standard,  so 
that  on  the  one  hand  a  cell  whose  resistance  is  much  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cell  whose  resist- 
ance exceeds  4  ohms,  cannot  be  measured  with  the  highest 
possible  accuracy. 

Strictly  speaHng  (as  has  been  pointed  out)  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the 
slide  wire,  a,  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be 
measured ;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
wire  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  an  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the 
length,  a,  will  practically  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the 
battery,  iinless,  of  course,  this  resistance  is  extremely  low. 
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The  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  we  can  see  from 

ThoiDBon's  galvanameter  test  (page  93)  must  be  given  by  tiie 

equation 

100000  8 

^  =     x.,^^^ r  per  cent. 

a  (1000  -  a) 

where  8  is  the  de^ee  of  accuracy  in  divisions  to  which  the 
slider,  S,  can  be  adjusted.  If  we  can  adjust  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division,  then  8=1. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example,  what  would  be  the  degree  of  accuracy, 
X',  with  which  the  value  of  r  could  be  obtained,  supposing  that 
the  position  of  the  slider  could  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of 
1  division  (8)? 

100000x1 

^  =450(1000^450)=  '^P"^^°^ 

135.  The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  all  the  foregoing 
tests  (except  the  half-deflection  test)  can  be  made  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  following  arrangement :  Use  a  galvano- 
meter with  a  high  ^*  figure  of  merit "  (paee  65),  and  instead  of 
making  the  test  with  the  needle  biou^t  to  the  ''angle  of 
maximum  sensitiveness  "  (page  23),  make  it  with  the  needle 
brought  approximately  to  zero  by  means  of  a  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  set  near  the  instrument ;  under  these  conditions 
the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  any  small 
change  in  the  current  strength. 

Another  arrangement  which  may  be  very  conveniently 
adopted  is  to  employ  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  "figure  of 
merit,''  and  wound  with  two  wires.  One  of  these  wires  would 
be  joined  in  circuit  with  the  battery  under  test,  &o.,  in  the 
usual  way;  the  other  would  be  connected  in  circuit  with  a 
small  battery  and  a  set  of  resistance  coils,  the  connections  being 
so  made  that  the  currents  through  the  two  coils  oppose  one 
another.  When  the  deflection  due  to  the  battery  under  test  is 
obtained,  the  second  battery  and  resistance  coils  are  connected 
up,  and  then  this  battery  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  is  brought 
to  zero  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  test  is  then  made,  as  in  the 
case  where  a  permanent  magnet  is  used. 

136.  In  the  case  of  Mance's  test  with  the  slide-wire  bridge, 
if  the  test  is  made  either  by  using  a  permanent  magnet  in  the 
way  described,  or  by  using  a  galvanometer  wound  with  a  double 
wire,  it  is  best  to  make  d  as  nearly  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  battery  as  pebble  (it  should  not  be  made  lessY  as  in  this 
case,  since  the  slider,  S,  will  have  to  be  set  near  tne  centre  of 
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the  scale,  a  greater  range  of  adjustment  is  given  to  it,  for  5 
divisions  near  the  centre  portion  of  the  scale  (500  division 
mark)  are  equivalent  to  only  1  division  near  the  100  division 
mark.  It  is  true  the  arrangement  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  as 
it  would  be  if  the  slider  were  set  towards  the  end  of  the  scale ; 
but  still,  if  we  can  employ  a  galvanometer  with  a  high  figure  of 
merit,  this  small  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  increased  range  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  scale. 

137.  In  order  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  tests,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  galvano- 
meter used  be  a ''  sensitive "  one  (page  66),  otherwise  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be  assuml. 

Diminished  Deflection  Dibect  Method. 

138.  This  method,  which  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  I.  (§  6,  page  4),  is  as  follows : — 

The  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  is  required,  a  galvanometer 
of  resistance,  G,  and  a  resistance,  p,  are  joined  up  in  simple 
circuit ;  the  deflection  obtained  is  noted.  Iiet  this  deflection  be 
due  to  a  current,  Ci,  then  calling  E  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  battery,  we  have 

^i  =  r  +  G  +  p-    ^^'    Ci(r  +  G)  +  C,p  =  E. 

The  resistance,  p,  is  now  increased  to  B,  so  that  a  new  deflection 
due  to  a  current,  Gj,  is  produced,  then  we  have 

^»  =  r  +  G  +  R>    ^^'    C,(r  +  G)  +  C,R  =  E; 

Ci(r  +  G)  +  CiP  =  C,(r  +  G)  +  C2B, 
(r+G)(Ci-C,)=C,R-C,p; 


or 


therefore 


that  is 


^      Ca  B  -  C^  p 

If  a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  for  making  the  test, 
then  if  the  deflections,  D  and  e7,  are  read,  from  the  tangent  scale 
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of  the  instminenty  those  deflections  can  be  directly  sabstituted 
for  the  quantities,  Ci,  Ca,  for 

D :  d  : :  Ci :  Ca ; 

in  this  case,  then,  we  have 

^  -      D-d     "•  ^'  lB] 

(1.)  For  exav^sle. 

With  a  tangent  galyanometer  whose  resistance  was  10 
ohms  ^6),  and  a  battery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  a 
deflection  of  60  divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scaJe  of  the 
instrument  was  obtained,  when  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  (p)  was 
in  circuit ;  when  the  latter  resistance  was  increased  to  230  ohms 
(R)  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  20  divisions  (d).  What  was 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

20  X  230  -  60  X  10       ^^       ..     , 

••  = 6o:r2o ^^  =  ^^  ^^"^- 

If  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale,  then  we  must 
substitute  the  tangents  of  the  deflections  for  the  deflections 
themselves ;  the  formula  then  becomes 

tan<rR-tanD> 
•^  -      tanD^-tancP      "  ^'  L0-" 

(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  50°  (D°)  and  21|°  (cP^  respectively  were  obtained  with 
resistances  of  10  ohms  (p)  and  229  ohms  (B)  in  the  circuit. 
The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  10  ohms  (G).  What 
was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  50°  =  1-1918,  tan  21}  =  -3990, 

therefore 

^  ^  >8990  X  229  -  1>1918  X  10  ,  ^p  ^  gp  ^j^^ 
1-1918 --3990  v/uimm. 

139.  If  in  equations  [B]  and  [C]  we  have  p  =  0,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  make  the  test  by  having  at  first  no  resistance  in  the 

K  2 
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circuit  except  that  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  battery  itself, 
then  we  get 

and 

140.  In  order  to  determine  the  *'  Best  conditions  for  making 
the  test,"  and  also  the  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainietble," 
let  us  write  equation  [A]  in  the  form 

Now  this  equation  is  similar  to  equation  [B]  (page  102)  in  the 
''  Diminished  deflection  direct  method  "  of  determinmg  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer,  except  that  in  the  latter  method 
we  have  the  quantities  B  and  p  in  the  place  of  the  quantities 
(R  +  G)  and  (p  +  G) ;  consequently  we  can  at  once  see  firom 
the  investigation  in  &e  test  referred  to  that  we  must  have — > 

Best  Conditionifor  making  the  Test. 

141.  Make  p  as  small  as  possible. 

Make  B  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  dimsionSf  then 

approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

^      ^      tanD° 

approximately. 

Poifible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions^  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  accuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  determine 
the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

V,      i(D4-d)100/     ,   p  +  G\ 

^  =  -d(D-d)  V  +  -T-JP^z^^teoogle 
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If  the  defleotions  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  Taliie  to  an  aoonraoy  of  ^th  of  a 
degree,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  G  to  an  aocaracy,  V,  of 

X'=  <*^  ^fl-^  '^.^Uffl  +  ^^^)per  cent, 
tan  d^  (tan  D°  -  tan  cT)  \  r     J^ 

where 

«!  =  tan  D;^°  -  tan  D^  and,  8,  =  tan  d;!^  -  tan  d^ 


Diminished  Deflechon  Shunt  Method. 

142.  Thifl  method  is  shown  by  Fig.  60.  The  battery,  r, 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined,  is  joined  up  in  circuit  with 
a  resiBtance,  B,  a  ffcdyanometer,  G,  and 
a  shunt,  S^ ;  the  deflection  obtained  is 
noted ;  let  this  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  Ci,  then  calling  E  the  electro- ' 
motire  force  of  the  battery,  we  have 
(page  116) 

E  S 
^^"r(Si  +  E  +  G)+Si(R  +  Gy 
or 

C>  r  (Si  +  R  +  G)  +  Ci  8i  (B  +  G)  ,  ^ 

The  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  now 
reduced  to  83,  so  that  the  galvanometer 
deflection  is  also  reduced ;  let  this  new  deflection  be  due  to  a 
current  C,,  then  we  must  haye 

C,r(8,  +  B  +  G)  +  C,S,(B  +  G)^.p. 

therefore 

C,r(8a+B+G)+G^.(B+G)  ,  Cir(Si+B+G)+CA(B+Q) 

that  is, 

r  [CA(S,+B+G)-Ci  S,  (Si+B+G)]  =  S^  S,  (B+G)  (0^+0,) 
from  which  we  get 

c,  81  (8,  +  B  +  Q)  -  0;  s,  (Si  +  i  +  oy    ^ 
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or 

r= O'-"' ^.        [A] 

<^(l.+ETa)-'^(^+ST^) 

In  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  if  the  deflections,  D 
and  d,  are  read  from  the  tangent  scale,  then  we  should  have 

(1.)  For  example. 

With  a  taneent  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  10  ohms 
(G),  and  a  hattery  whose  resistance,  r,  was  required,  we 
obtained  with  a  shunt  of  200  ohms  (S^),  a  deflection  of  60 
divisions  (D)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the  instrument ;  when  the 
shunt  was  reduced  to  25  ohms  (S^)  the  deflection  was  reduced 
to  20  divisions  (d).  The  resistance,  B,  was  710  ohms.  What 
was  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

r  = J ^^"^^       J =  90  ohms. 

2^  (25  +  710+10)  "  ^^  (200  +  710  +  10) 

If  the  deflections  are  read  in  degrees,  then  in  equation  [B]  we 
must  substitute  tan  D°  and  tan  <r  for  D  and  d  respectively,  we 
then  get 

^ t«i  D^  -  tan  cT .^^ 


(2.)  For  example. 

In  a  measurement  similar  to  the  foregoing  the  readings  were 
made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  the  galvanometer,  and  deflections 
of  50°  (D°)  and  21f  °  QJ°),  respectively,  were  obtained.  The 
values  of  S^,  Ss,  B,  and  Q  were  200,  25,  655,  and  10  ohms, 
respectively.    What  was  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  ? 

tan  60°  =  1-1918,     tan  21}°  =  •3990POgIe 
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therefore 

1-1918  -  -3990  ^^    ^ 

r= -q J ^- j-j J ^  =  90  ohms. 

143.  If  we  make  the  test  by  having  no  shunt  inserted  when 
the  first  deflection  is  observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 

Si  =  00 ,  or,  ^  =0,  then  equation  [B]  becomes 

D-d 


r  = 


[»] 


[E] 


\S.^B  +  G/      B  +  G 
and  equation  [C] 

^  ^ tan  D^  -  tan  <r 

tan(rfl+_i_V^?^5^' 
\Sa^B  +  G/      B  +  G 

Farther  still,  if  we  make  B  a  very  high  resistance,  that  is,  if 

in  equations  [D]  and  [E]  we  make  ^  =  0,  then  we  get  the 

xt  +  Cx 

iplifications 


and 


,  =  8.(°-.)  m 


=  ».£?->  ™ 


144.  If  we  refer  to  the  '*  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  " 
of  determining  the  resistance  of  a  "  galvanometer"  we  can  see 
that  equation  [A]  (page  109)  in  that  test  is  almost  precisely 
similar  to  equation  [A]  (page  134)  of  the  present  test,  the  only 

difference  being  that  in  the  latter  we  have  ^   .  ^  in  the  place 

ii  +  VT 

of  =j  consequently  we  must  have — 

Bea  Conditumafor  making  the  Test 

Make  S^  and  B  as  large  as  possible. 

Make  Sg  of  such  a  value  that  when  the  deflections,  D,  d,  are 
in  divimons^  then 

'^   =  -3  Digitized  by  Google 
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approximately;  and  when  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  then 

^      ^      tanD° 
tancP=-^- 

approximately. 

Pouible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  divisions^  and  if  we  can  read  their 
value  to  an  aocuracy  of  ^th  of  a  division,  then  we  can  deter- 
mine the  value  of  r  to  an  aocuracy,  X',  of 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  value  to  an  accuracy  of  ~th  of  a 
degree^  we  can  determine  the  value  of  r  to  an  accuracy,  V,  of 

(tanD-S,  +  tancr80l00r  /I  1      \1    ^^  ^^^^ 

^  "  tand-(tan  D^  -  tancT)  L  +  VS^  +  K  +  G/J  ^"^  '^''^' 
where 

8i  =  tan  Dl°  -  tan  D%    and,    83  =  tan  d;^°  -  tan  cT. 

145.  In  all  the  foregoing  tests  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
galvanometer  used  be  a  highly  sensitive  one  (page  66),  other- 
wise even  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be  obtained. 

146.  Other  methods  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  batteries 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  (see  Index; ;  these  methods  involve 
principles  which  can  be  more  conveniently  discussed  later  on. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

HEA8T7BEMENT  OF  THE  ELEOTBOMOTIVE  FOBGE  OF 
BATTEBIES. 

147.  The  methods  of  measuring  or  comparing  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  batteries  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  any 
other  class  of  measurements. 

Although  no  absolute  standard  of  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force  (the  9oU)  exists,  yet  tiiere  are  several  standards  of  known 
value  with  which  comparisons  may  be  made. 

Standabd  Cells. 

WHEATSTONE   STANDABD   CELL. 

148.  This  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  containing  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  into  this  is  placed  a  porous  cell 
about  2  inches  high,  containing  mercury  with  a  few  scraps  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  it ;  a  cylinder  of  copper  is  placed  in  the  copper 
solution,  and  connection  is  made  with  the  zinc  amalgam  by  a 
copper-wire  dipping  into  it. 

These  cells,  although  not  suitable  for  continued  use,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  a  perfectly  constant  current  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  in  fact,  for  quite  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  any 
ordinary  tests  to  be  made ;  also  the  electromotive  forces  of  any 
two  of  such  cells  may  practically  be  relied  upon  as  being  equal. 

The  porous  tubes  m  these  cells,  after  use,  should  be  thicwn 
into  nitric  acid  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  dissolve  any  copper 
which  may  have  become  deposited  in  their  pores ;  they  must 
next  be  washed  in  water,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use  again. 
The  amalgam  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  electromotiye  force  of  a  Wheatstone  cell  is  approximately 
1-079  volts. 

POST  OFFICE  STANDARD  CELL. 

149.  A  sectional  view  of  tbis  cell  is  shown  by  Fig.  51. 

The  cell  is  formed  with  three  chambers;  in  the  right-hand 
one  is  placed  a  copper  plate,  0,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  the  left-hand  one  is  placed  a  flat 
porous  pot,  Z,  containing  a  zinc  plate  and  a  semisaturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc.    The  two  chambers  are  called  **  idle 
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cells/'  as  the  copper  plate  and  the  porous  pot  and  its  contents 
are  kept  in  them  when  the  cell  is  not  in  nse. 

The  centre  chamber  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper^ 
and  crystals  of  the  latter  are  kept  in  a  small  compartment  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  solution  concentrated. 


Fig.  51. 


When  the  cell  is  required  for  use,  the  copper  plate  and  the 
porous  pot  are  removed  from  their  respective  idle  compartments 
and  are  placed  in  the  centre  chamber ;  the  cell  is  then  ready  for 
work.  When  the  cell  is  no  longer  required,  the  copper  plate 
and  porous  pot  are  again  replaced  in  their  respective  idle 
chambers,  and  whilst  the  cell  is  at  rest  any  sulphate  of  copper 
which  may  have  entered  the  pores  of  the  porous  pot  becomes 
removed  by  the  slow  draining  out  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solu- 
tion. The  latter  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  idle  chamber, 
from  which  it  is  occasioually  emptied,  the  loss  from  the  porous 
cell  being  made  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution.  By  this 
means  the  liquid  in  the  porous  cell  remains  clear  and  the  zinc 
free  from  any  deposit  of  copper. 

The  porous  cell  is  kept  in  position  and  raised  above  the 
bottom  of  the  idle  chamber  by  supports,  one  of  which,  a,  is  seen 
in  the  figure. 

The  block  h  fixed  to  the  cover  prevents  the  latter  being  shut 
down  unless  the  porous  cell  and  its  contents  are  removed  to  the 
idle  chamber. 

When  in  thoroughly  good  condition  this  form  of  cell  has  an 
electromotive  force  of  1*079  volts  approximately,  but  if  it  is  in 
daily  use  the  power  is  practically  a  little  less  ^lan  this  ;^in  the 
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Foetal  Telegraph  Department  the  Talne  is  assumed  to  he  1-07, 
as  heing  generallv  nearer  the  actnal  valxie. 

Although  the  foregoing  oell  will  last  for  a  considerahle  time 
without  attention,  yet  it  must  not  he  imagined  (as  often  seems 
to  he  the  case)  that  it  will  keep  up  its  power  for  an  indefinitely 
lon^  period.  After  a  certain  time,  to  he  judged  hy  experience, 
all  its  constituent  parts  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  zinc 
plate  scraped,  &c. 

150.  The  Wheatstone  and  Post  Office  standard  cells,  although 
they  cannot  he  relied  upon  for  extreme  accuracy,  are  sufficientlv 
correct  for  most  purposes,  and  they  have  the  advantage  (whid^ 
is  common  to  all  hatteries  on  the  Daniell  principle)  of  not  losing 
their  power  materially  when  worked  through  a  low  resistance. 

Fraotically,  upon  an  emergency 
any  form  of  Demiell  cell  may  lie  Fio. 

used  as  a  standard,  the  zinc  plate 
being  immersed  in  a  semi-saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the 
electromotive  force  heing  taken  as 
1-079  volts. 

FLEMmo'S  STANDABD  CELL. 

151.  This  cell,  devised  hy  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fleming,  is  thus  arranged : — 

^  A  large  U-tuhe,  about  |  inch  in 
diameter  and  8  inches  Ions  in  the 
limb,  has  four  side  tubes  (lig.  52). 
The  two  top  ones,  A  and  B,  lead  to 
two  reservoirs  Z  and  C,  and  the 
bottom  ones  C  and  D  are  drainage- 
tubes.  These  side  tubes  are  closed 
by  glass  taps.  The  whole  is  mounted 
on  a  vertical  board,  with  a  pair  of 
test-tubes  between  the  limbs.  The 
left-hand  reservoir  S  Z  is  filled  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  right-hand  reservoir  S  C  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
electrodes  are  zinc  and  copper  rods, 
Zn  and  Cu,  passed  through  vulcanized- rubber  corks,  P  and  Q,, 
fitting  air-tight,  into  the  ends  of  the  U-tube. 

The  operation  of  filling  is  as  follows : — Open  the  tap  A  and 
SXL  the  whole  U-tube  with  the  denser  zinc-sulphate  solution ; 
then  insert  the  zinc  rod  and  fit  it  tightly  by  the  rubber  cork  P. 
Now,  on  opening  the  tap  C  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  begin  to 
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fall  in  the  rigbt-hand  limb  but  be  retained  in  the  closed  one. 
As  tbe  level  commences  to  sink  in  the  right-hand  limb,  by 
opening  the  tap  B  copper-sulphate  solution  can  be  allowed  to 
flow  in  gently  to  replace  it ;  and  this  operation  can  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  level  of  demarcation  of  the  two  liquids  remains 
quite  sharp,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  tap  C. 
When  this  is  the  case,  all  taps  are  closed  and  the  copper  rod 
inserted  in  the  right-hand  limb. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  stop  diffusion  from  gradually  mixing 
the  liquids  at  the  surface  of  contact ;  but  whenever  the  surface 
of  contact  ceases  to  be  sharply  defined,  the  mixed  liquid  at  the 
level  of  the  tap  C  can  be  drawn  off,  and  fresh  solutions  supplied 
from  the  reservoirs  above. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  solution  pure  and 
unmixed  round  the  two  electrodes  with  very  little  trouble ;  and 
the  electrodes,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  kept  in  the  idle  cells  or 
test-tubes  L  and  M,  each  in  its  own  solution. 

The  electrodes  are  made  of  rods  of  the  purest  zinc  and 
copper,  about  4  inches  long  and  i  inch  diameter.  The  zinc 
found  most  suitable  is  made  from  zinc  twice  distilled  and  cast 
into  rods;  the  copper  is  prepared  by  electro-depositing  on  a 
very  fine  copper  wire,  until  a  cylinder  of  the  required  thickness 
is  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  density  of  the  solutions  used. 
The  latter  should  be  as  follows : — 

For  the  zinc  solution  dissolve  555  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  zinc  in  445  grammes  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*4  at  15^  C. 

For  the  copper  solution  dissolve  83  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  417  grammes  of  distilled  water. 
This  Bolution  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1  at  15°  C. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  lightly  electrotype  the 
copper  rod  with  a  fresh  pure  surface  of  new  copper  the  instant 
before  using.  This  is  done  in  the  small  copper  voltameter 
which  the  tube  M  forms,  using  a  single  Leclanch6  cell  for  the 
purpose.  The  pure  zinc  rod  should  be  cleaned  with  new  glass- 
paper.  If  these  precautions  are  carried  out  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell  will  be  1*086  volts,  which  value  will  be  correct 
within  the  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature. 

clark's  standard  cell. 

152.  A  cell  is  formed  by  employing  pure  mercury  as  the 
negative  element,  the  mercury  being  covered  with  a  paste 
formed  of  mercurous  sulphate  in  a  thoroughly  saturated  solu- 
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tion  of  zinc  sulpliate;  the  positive  element  consists  of  pure 
distilled  zinc  resting  on  the  paste. 

The  best  method  of  forming  the  paste  is,  according  to  Lord 
Eayleigh,  as  follows: — Bub  up  in  a  mortar  150  grammes  of 
mercurouB  sulphate,  5  grammes  of  zinc  carbonate,  and  use 
sufficient  zinc  sulphate  solution  (not  «tt2>ersaturated)  to  make  a 
thick  paste;  leave  the  whole  in  the  mortar  for  two  or  three 
days,  occasionally  pounding  it  up  in  order  to  allow  the  carbonic 
anhydride  which  forms  to  escape.  Dr.  A.  Muirhead,  who  has 
had  a  very  lengthened  experience  with  the  Clark  cells,  prefers 
to  make  the  paste  as  follows : — A  saturated  solution  of  zinc  and 
mercurous  sulphates  is  prepared  by  heating  in  the  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  a  portion  of  the  mercurous  sulphate, 
adding  thereto  a  little  free  mercury  to  preserve  the  basicity  of 
the  mercurous  salt;  mercurous  sulphate  is  then  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  the  solution  so  prepared.  The  mercurous  sulphate 
can  be  obtained  commercially ;  but  it  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving pure  mercury  in  excess  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  boiling-point.  The  salt,  which  is  a  nearly 
insoluble  white  powder,  should  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  mercuric 
sulphate  (persulphate]),  the  presence  of  which  may  be  known 
by  the  mixture  tumine  yellowish  on  the  addition  of  water. 
The  careful  washing  of  the  salt  (according  to  Clark)  is  a  matter 
of  essential  importance,  as  the  presence  of  any  free  acid,  or  of 
persulphate,  produces  an  irregulaiity  in  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  cell  for  some  time  after  charging.  The  paste  is  poured 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  (which  should  have  been 
distilled  in  vacuo) ;  a  piece  of  pure  zmo  is  then  suspended  in 
the  P&ste,  and  the  vessel  sealed  up  with  marine  glue  (not 
paraffin  wax).  Contact  with  the  mercury  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  platinum  wire  passing  down  a  glass  tube,  cemented 
to  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the 
mercuiy,  or  more  conveniently  by  a  small  external  glass  tube 
blown  on  to  the  cell  and  opening  into  it  close  to  the  ^ttom. 

MUIKHEAD'S  improved  CLARE  STANDARD  CELL. 

153.  The  usual  forms  of  the  Clark  cell,  especially  when  newly 
set  up,  are  unsuitable  for  transport;  the  mercury,  being  free,  is 
apt  to  leave  the  platinum  wire  contact  when  the  cell  is  inverted 
or  upset,  and  to  &11  through  the  paste,  into  contact  wiUi  the 
Kino  rod,  thereby  either  short-circuiting  the  cell  altogether  or 
destroying  the  value  of  its  electromotive  force.  To  remedy  this 
defect  Jh.  A.  Muirhead  constructs  the  cell  as  shown  by  Fig.  53. 
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A  is  a  flat  olosely-wound  spiral  of  platinum  wire  (shown  in 
plan  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure),  which  has  been  coated  or 
amalgamated  with  pure  mercury  either  by  boiling  it  in  the 
latter  or  by  dipping  the  spiral,  when  heated  red-hot,  into 
mercury ;  the  continuation  of  the  wire  is  sealed  into  the  glass 
cell,  forming  the  outer  connection.  Zn  is  a  rod  of  pure  zinc 
supported  by  a  cork,  c,  covered  with  cement.  Inside  the  cell  is 
placed  a  paste,  p,  composed  of  pure  mercurous  sulphate  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate. 

Fig.  5K 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54  shows  a  very  compact  and  useful  form  of  this  standard. 
The  four  terminals  belong  to  two  entirely  distinct  cells,  the 
advantage  being  that  the  two  cells  may  be  used  as  a  check  one 
upon  the  other.  A  thermometer  stands  within  the  box,  and  the 
stem,  being  bent  at  right  angles,  lies  in  a  groove  across  the  top 
of  the  case.  By  this  thermometer  the  temperature  at  the  time 
of  the  reading  can  be  ascertained. 

154.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  two  foregoing  standard 
cells  is,  according  to  recent  determinations  by  Lord  Hayleigh, 
1*454  volts  at  15°  C.  The  effect  of  change  of  temperature  is  to 
change  the  value  of  the  force  about  '077  per  cent,  per  degree  C, 
that  IS  to  say,  the  electromotive  force  at  a  temperature  of  <°  C.  is 

1  -454  {1  -  -00077  (f  -  15)}  volts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  electromotive  force  at  various 
temperatures  calculated  from  the  foregoing  formula : — 


Temp. 

B.  A.  Volte. 

Temp. 
OC. 

a  A.  Volte. 

Temp. 
°C. 

B.  A.  Volts, 

0 

1-471 

11 

1-458 

22 

1-446 

1 

1-470 

12 

1-467 

23 

1-445 

2 

1-469 

13 

1-456 

24 

1-444 

3 

1-467 

14 

1-455 

25 

1-443 

4 

1-466 

15 

1-454 

26 

1-442 

5 

1-465 

16 

1-458 

27 

1-441 

6 

1  464 

17 

1-452 

28 

1-439 

7 

1-4G3 

18 

1-451 

29 

1-438 

8 

1-462 

19 

1-450 

30 

1-437 

9 

1-461 

20 

1-448 

31 

1-436 

10 

1-460 

21 

1-447 

32 

1-435 

Fia.  55. 


155.  In  order  that  the  force  in  the  Clark  cells  may  preserve 
its  value  constant,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cells  are  not 
worked  through  a  low  resistance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
employing  them,  to  take  care  that  they  are  only  used  in  circuits 
of  a  very  high  resistance,  or  for  charging  a  condenser,  or  are 
balanced  by  a  second  battery,  as  in  Clark's  electromotive  force 
test  (page  181). 

BE  LA  RDB's  chloride  OF  SILVER  CELL. 

156.  The  chloride  of  silver  cells  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Bue  are 
said  to  bo  remarkably  well  adapted  for  standard  elements. 
They  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion without  their  electromotive  force  being 
varied. 

Fig.  55  shows  one  of  these  cells.  A  is  a  glass 
vessel  closed  by  a  stopper  of  paraffin  wax.  The 
positive  element  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod  c 
of  chemically  pure  zinc.  The  negative  element 
is  a  cylinder  B  of  chloride  of  silver,  having  a 
silver  electrode  h  cast  into  it.  This  cylinder  is 
usually  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  thin  parchment 
paper.  The  solution  for  charging  the  cell  is 
made  by  dissolving  23  grammes  of  pure  sal- 
ammoniac  in  one  litre  of  water. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  chloride  of  ^^_ 

silver  cell,  according  to  some  careful  determin^^ized  by  G/,  ^aiMe/ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nalder,  is  1  •  03  volts. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Clark  cells,  the  De  la  Bue  battery  when 
used  as  a  standard  must  not  be  worked  through  a  low  resistance. 

Electromotive  Force  Measurements. 

167.  To  measure  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery,  we  have 
to  compare  it  with  a  standard  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  having 
thus  ascertained  the  relative  values  of  the  two,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  in  volts,  is  obtained  by  an  ordinary 
proportion  sum. 

For  example. 

The  relative  electromotive  forces  of  a  battery  and  8  standard 
Daniell  cells  was  found  to  be  as  1  *  25  to  1 ;  what  was  the 
electromotive  force,  in  volts,  of  the  battery  ? 

1-25  :  1  ::  3  X  1-079  :  x; 
therefore 

^^1XJX1:079^  2-59  volts. 
1-25 


Equal  Besistance  Method. 

158.  Let  there  be  two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces 
El  and  E2  are  to  be  compared.  Join  up  battery  Ei  with  a 
tangent  galvanometer  and  resistance  in  simple  circuit,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  45  (page  115).  All  the  plugs  between  A  and  C  being 
inserted,  the  infinity  plug  between  A  and  D  being  removed, 
and  the  connections  being  made,  depress  the  right-hand  key, 
and  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  plugs  from  between  D  and  E 
to  obtain  a  convenient  deflection  on,  say,  the  tangent  scale  of 
the  galvanometer.  Note  this  deflection — let  it  be  d,  divisions ; 
and  also  note  the  total  resistance  (B)  in  circuit — ^that  is,  the 
resistance  between  D  and  E,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, plus  the  resistance  of  the  battery  (which  must  be  deter- 
mined beforehand).  Now  remove  battery  Ei  and  insert  battery 
Eji  in  its  place,  and  if  this  battery  has  a  different  resistance  to 
Ej,  readjust  between  D  and  E  so  that  total  resistance  in  circuit 
is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Again  note  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle — ^let  it  be  <C  divisions.  Then  if  0^  be  the 
current  producing  the  deflection  d„  and  d  the  current  produc- 
ing the  deflection  d„  we  must  have  by  Ohm's  law  (page  1), 

Ci  =  g-\    and,     C,  =-^,     byGoogle 
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therefore 

El :  Ej : :  Ci :  Ca, 

or  since  d^  and  d^  are  directly  proportional  to  Cj  and  Cg,  we 
mnBthave 

El :  E, : :  ^1 :  <«,. 

For  example. 

With  a  tangent  galTanometer,  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms, 
and  battery  Bi,  ^ose  resistance  was  70  ohms,  we  obtained, 
with  a  resistance  of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  +  70  +  1830  =  2000), 
in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  50  divisions  on  the  tangent 
scale  of  the  galvanometer ;  and  with  battery  E2,  whose  resist- 
ance was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a  resistance  of  1850  ohms 
(total,  100  +  50  +  1850  =  2000,  as  before),  in  the  resistance 
box,  a  Reflection  of  40  divisions;  then 

El :  E, : :  50  :  40, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1, 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  di  and  dj  ninst  be  the  tangents  of  the 
deflections. 

In  cases  where  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  whose  electro- 
motive forces  are  to  be  compared  are  very  small,  we  may,  by 
using  a  very  high  resistance,  practically  regard  the  total  resist- 
ance in  circuit  as  being  the  same,  whatever  battery  we  use. 
The  deflections  then  obtained  with  any  number  of  different 
batteries  will  represent  their  comparative  electromotive  forces. 
The  galvanometer  will,  in  this  case,  of  course  have  to  be  one 
with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65). 

159.  The  ''Best  conditions  for  making  the  test,*'  and  the 
"  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,'  are  almost  obvious ; 
they  are 

Best  Conditums  for  making  the  Test, 

Make  the  resistances  in  the  circuits  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

1£  we  can  be  certain  of  the  value  of  the  two  deflections  to 
accuracies  of  S'l  and  S's  per  cent,  respectively,  then  we  can 
be  certain  of  the  relative  values  of  the  two  electromotive  forces 
to  an  accuracy  of  8'i  +  S^  per  cent. 
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Equal  Deflection  Method. 

160.  Join  Tip  as  in  last  inethod,  and  having  noted  the  deflec- 
tion and  total  resistance  in  circuit  (Ri)  with  battery  Ei,  remove 
it  and  insert  battery  Ej  in  its  place.  Now  readjust  resistance 
between  D  and  E,  until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  becomes  the  same  as  it  was  at  first.  Note  the  resistance 
in  circuit  (Rj) ;  then  calling  C  the  current, 

C  =  |.   and,  C  =  |. 

that  is. 

El  :  E2  : :  Ri  :  R2, 

or  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly  as  the 
total  resistances  that  are  in  circuit  with  the  respective  batteries. 

For  examjple. 

With  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  100  ohms,  and  a 
battery  E^  whose  resistance  was  50  ohms,  we  obtained,  with  a 
resistance  of  2350  ohms  (total,  100  +  50  +  2350  =  2500),  in 
the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of  40° ;  and  with  a  battery  Ej, 
whose  resistance  was  70  ohms,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
bring  the  galvanometer  needle  again  to  40°,  to  have  a  resist- 
ance of  1830  ohms  (total,  100  +  70  +  1830  =  2000),  in  the 
resistance  box ;  then 

El  :  E2  : :  2500  :  2000, 
or  as 

6  to  4. 

An  advantage  in  this  test  is  that  it  can  be  made  with  a  gal- 
vanometer the  relative  values  of  whose  deflections  are  unknown. 
The 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 
and  the 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  test. 

Wiedemann's  Mbthod. 

161.  In  Pig.  45  Tpage  115)  join  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  Ei  to 
D,  as  shown,  and  the  other  pole  to  the  zinc  pole  of  battery  Ej, 
whose  other  pole  in  turn  is  to  be  joined  to  C.    Adjust  the 
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resistance  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  deflection  on  the  tangent  scale 
of  the  galTanometer.  Let  the  current  producing  this  deflection 
be  C ;  then 

R 

where  B  is  the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit.  Now  reverse 
battery  E^  (the  weaker  one)  so  that  the  two  batteries  oppose 
one  another, — we  shall  then  get  a  smaller  deflection  due  to  a 
current  C, ;  then 

El  -Ea 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

El  C  -  Ea  C  =  El  0,  +  Ej  C„ 
that  is. 

El  :  E,  : :  C  +  C, :  C  -  C„ 

or,  substituting  deflections  d,  d„  for  current  strengths  C,  Cp 
El  :  Ea  :  :  d  +  d, :  d  -  d,. 

Far  example. 

Two  batteries  Ei  and  E,  being  joined  up  together  in  simple 
circuity  we  obtained,  by  adjusting  the  resistance  in  the  resistance 
box,  a  deflection  of  72  divisions  (d)  on  the  tangent  scale  of  the 
galvanometer;  and  with  the  same  resistance  in  circuit  we 
obtained,  on  reversing  battery  Eo,  a  deflection  of  8  divisions  (i?,) ; 
then 

El  :  Ea  : :  72  +  8  :  72  -  8, 
::      80      :      64, 
or  as 

1-25  to  1. 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
^galvanometer,  then  d  and  d,  must  be  the  tangents  of  tbe 
deflections. 

162.  In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  under 
ihe  last  conditions,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  two  deflections  make  approximately  «qual 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45°  (§  32,  page  29).  The  more 
resistance  it  is  possible  to  place  in  the  circuit  of  the  batteries 
the  better,  since  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  polarise  is  theroby 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

163.  Wiedemann's  method  is  a  very  satisfactory  one  since  it 
is  absolutely  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  two  batteries, 

L  2 
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thus  one  battery  might  have  a  resistance  of  a  fraction  of  an 
ohm  only  and  the  other  a  resistance  of  several  thousand  ohms, 
yet  this  would  in  no  way  affect  the  correctness  of  the  results,  but 
to  avoid  errors  due  to  polarisation  it  is  necessary  with  some 
batteries  to  include  several  thousand  ohms  in  the  circuit;  if  the 
galvanometer  used  be  one  with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65) 
this  can  always  be  done. 

164.  The  ''  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  "  in  making 
the  test  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
electromotive  forces.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  deflections 
are  read  in  divisions^  and  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  possible 
error  8  in  both  deflections.  Now  if  we  take  both  errors  to  be  of 
similar  signs,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  S 
in  the  quantity  (d  +  d,),  but  if  one  error  were  plus  and  the  other 
minus,  then  we  should  have  a  total  absolute  error  of  2  8  in  the 
quantity  (d  —  d,).  But  the  latter  quantity  must  be  smaller 
than  (d  +  d,),  therefore  an  absolute  error  2  8  in  its  value  must 
represent  a  greater  percentage  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^ 
and  E2  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  same  absolute  error  were 
in  (d  +  d,).  As  we  must  assume  the  resultant  error  to  be  the 
greatest  possible^  we  must  therefore  take  the  error  2  8  to  be  in 
the  quantity  (d  —  d,). 

Let,  then,  X  be  the  error  in  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E,, 

E, 

that  is  in  =^ ,  caused  by,  say,  an  error  8  in  d,  and  an  error  —  8 

in  (Z„  then  we  have 

Ei_>,(<^  +  S)  +  (d,-8)_      d  +  d,  - 

E^  (c2  +  8)  -  (d,  -  8)  "  d  -  d,  +  28' 

therefore 

X  =  5l  -      ^  +  ^f       ^  d  +  d,  _      d  +  d, 
Ea""d-ci,  +  2(2      d -- d,      d'^di  +  2S 

2S(d  +  d,) 
(d  +  d,)  (d-d, +  28/ 

or  since  2  8  is  very  small  we  may  say 

(d-d,y 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  A,  that  Ls  if 
we  have 

^      _V_     Bj      _X^      d  +  d, 

100°  Bj  "  100  ^  d  -  d/yGoogle 
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then  we  get 


that  is  to  say 


V       d  +  d,  _  2S(d  +  d,) 
100  ^d-^d,  "     (d-^d^y  ' 

.V_  28100 


Jbr  example. 

In  the  example  given  on  page  147  the  deflections  oonld  each 
be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  of  a  division ;  what  was  the  degree 

E 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  —  could  be  determined  ? 

. ,      2  X  i  X  100        _ 
""  — 72-8      "         ^' 
If  d,  is  small  compared  with  d,  then 

We  can  see  from  equation  [A]  that  unless  d,  is  small  compared 
with  dy  the  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will  be 
but  small ;  for  if  d,  approaches  in  value  to  d,  then  d  -^  d, 
becomes  veiy  small,  that  is  X'  becomes  large.  In  order  that  d, 
may  be  as  much  smaller  than  d  as  possible,  E^  and  E2  must  be 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible;  the  test  therefore  will  not  be  a 
satisfEictory  one  unless  such  is  the  case. 
If  c2,  is  small  compared  with  d,  then 

_  2  8100 

or  if  we  put  the  percentage  instead  of  the  absolute  value  of  8, 
that  is  if  we  have 

8  =  -^ofd, 
100        ' 

then  we  get 

X'  =  2  8', 

ao  that  under  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test  the 

accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  =^  could  be  determined  would 

be  but  one-half  the  accuracy  with  which  the  higher  deflection 
oould  be  observed. 
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165.  To  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  the 
case  where  the  readings  are  made  from  the  degrees  scale  of  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  we  must  in  the  preceding  investigation 
substitute  tangents  for  divisions  of  deflections.     Thus  we  have 

El  _  V  _  tan  (d^  +  3^)  +  tan  (d,°  +  8°) 
Ea  tan  ((T  +  S°)  -  tan  (d,°  +  8°)' 

or 

V  ^  tan  d°  +  tan  d,""      tan  (d""  +  g°)  +  tan  (d,""  -  8°) 
tan  <f^  -  tan  d^  "  tan  (cT  +  8°)  -  tan  0,°  -  8°)" 

If  in  this  equation  we  put 

X      /JO  .  co^      tan  (r  + tan  8° 

'^<-''  +  ^^  =  -i^^^u^ 

and 

*      /^o      s«N        tan^T-tanS*' 
^<^^  -^^-l  +  tand^tairy- 
we  get 

^  _  2  tan  y  [(tan  d""  +  tan  d,"")  (1  +  tan  d°  tan  <?,°)  +  X] 
(tan  d°  -  tan  d;)  (tan  (T  -  tan  €?,°  +  Y) 

where  X  and  Y  are  a  number  of  factors  of  tan  8°.  But  since 
tan  8°  is  very  small,  we  may  put  X  and  Y  equal  to  0,  in  which 
case  we  have 

^  ^  2  tan  8°  (tan  d°  +  tan  d,"")      1  +  tan  <?°  tan  d,° 
tan  d°  -  tan  d,°  ^    tan  cT  -  tan  d,° 

_  2  tan  8°  (tan  d°  +  tan  <f,°)  1 

tan  d°  -  tan  ci,°  ^  tan  (<r"^^°y 

If  we  put  the  percentage  for  the  absolute  value  of  X,  that  is,  if 
we  have 


X  =  ^  of^i  =  —  N^  tan  d°  +  tan  d° 
100      Ej      100      tan  d°  -  tan  d;' 


then  we  get 


For  example. 


^    2  tan  y>  100- 
^  "  tan  ((T  -  d,°)-  LBJ 


In  comparing  the  electromotive  forces  of  two  batteries  by 
Wiedemann's  method,  the  deflections  obtained  on  the  degrees 
scale  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  were  71°  and  18°  respectively ; 
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wHat  were  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the 

value  of  =,—  could  be  determined  ?    The  value  of  the  deflections 

could  be  read  to  an  accuracy  of  i°. 

Ej :  Ej  : :  tan  71°  +  tan  18°  :  tan  71°  -  tan  18°, 

eras 

2  •  9042  +  '  3249     to     2  •  9042  -  •  3249, 
that  is,  as 

1-26  to  1; 
also 

^,  _  2  X  tan  r  X  100  _  2  x  '4363  _  .^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
^  -    tan  (71°  -  18°)    ~     1-3270'     "    ^^  P^^  <^e^t- 

Like  equation  [A]  (page  149),  equation  [B]  (page  150)  shows 
that  unless  d°  is  small  compared  with  a°,  the  test  cannot  be 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Teat, 

166.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results,  E^  and  Ej  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal. 

As  much  resistance  should  be  included  in  the  circuit  as 
possible. 

If  the  readings  are  made  on  the  degrees  scale  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  then  the  resistance  in  circuit  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  tiie  deflections,  as  nearly  as  possible,  make  equal 
angles  on  opposite  sides  of  45°  (§  32,  page  28). 

Feasible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

When  the  readings  are  in  divisions,  then 

^         .         ^  slOO 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -= — -r 

where  ^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the  de- 
flections can  be  read. 

When  the  readings  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then 

T>         ^         1.  2tanJ;°100  , 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  __j:l_^_-    OOgle 
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where  ;J°  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree  to  which  the  deflec- 
tions can  be  read. 

Wheatstone's  Method. 

167.  The  most  elegant  method  of  comparing  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  batteries  is  that  of  tiiie  late  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone. 

Battery  E^  is  joined  up  in  simple  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  a  resistance ;  a  deflection  of  a^  is  obtained.  The  resistance 
is  now  increased  by  p^,  so  that  a  new  deflection,  ^,  is  produced. 

Battery  Ej  is  next  joined  up  in  the  place  of  E^,  and  the  re- 
sistance in  circuit  is  adjusted  until  the  deflection  obtained  is  a°, 
as  at  flrst.  The  lesistance  is  now  increased  by  p2,  so  that  the 
deflection  is  reduced  to  )8^,  as  in  the  flrst  instance. 

Now  from  the  "  Equal  resistance  method  "  (page  144),  we  see 
that  the  total  resistances,  Ej  and  Eg,  in  circuit,  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflections  to  a^,  must  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive  forces,  E^,  Ej,  of  the  two 
batteries.  Also  the  total  resistances,  E^  +  Pi,  and  Eg  +  P2»  ^ 
circuit  which  were  required  in  the  two  cases  to  bring  the  deflec- 
tions to  )8°,  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive 
forces,  El,  Ej. 

We  therefore  have 

El :  E2  : :  El :  Ej, 
or 

El  E2  ^  E2  El, 
and 

El  :  E2  : :  Ei  -|-  pi  :  E2  -|-  P2, 
or 

Ej  Ej  +  El  P2  =  E2  El  -I-  E2  Pi  =  El  E2  +  Ej  pi ; 
that  is 

El  P2  =  E2  Pi, 
or 

El :  E2  : :  Pi  :  pj- 

In  fact,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  added  resistances  which,  in  both  cases,  were 
required  to  bring  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
from  0°  down  to  ^°. 

For  example. 

With  a  galvanometer  and  battery  Ei  we  obtained,  with  a 
resistance  of  1950  ohms  in  the  resistance  box,  a  deflection  of 
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54°,  ajid  by  adding  2000  ohms  (pO,  a  deflection  of  34°.  Battery 
Eg  being  inserted  in  the  place  of  E^,  a  resisteince  of  1650  ohms 
was  inserted  in  the  resistance  box,  which  brought  the  galvano- 
meter needle  to  54°  as  at  first,  and  by  adding  1600  ohms  (P2), 
the  deflection  was  reduced  to  34°  as  in  the  first  instance ;  then 

El  :  Ea  : :  2000  :  1600, 
eras 

1-25  to  1. 

168.  In  this  and  the  preceding  tests  we  have  supposed  that 
the  electromotive  forces  of  any  two  batteries  were  being  com- 
pared, but  it  must  be  evident  that  by  noting  the  deflections, 
resistances  added,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  any  number  of 
batteries,  their  electromotive  forces  may  all  be  compared. 

169.  We  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  "  Best  conditions 
for  making  the  foregoing  test." 

There  are  two  points  to  be  determined :  first,  what  should  be 
the  resistances  in  circuit  when  observing  the  first  deflections, 
and  second,  what  proportion  should  the  added  resistances  bear 
to  the  original  resistances  ? 

When  the  test  is  executed,  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of 
observations  made,  viz.,  one  for  each  battery.  But  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  proportion  between  the  electro- 
motive forces,  the  original  resistances,  and  the  added  resist- 
ances, is  the  same  for  every  set;  consequently,  we  have  only 
to  determine  what  relative  values  these  quantities  should  have 
in  any  one  set,  then  those  in  the  others  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  flrst  what  proportion  the 
added  resistance  should  bear  to  the  original  resistance.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  suppose  p^  to  be  the  former  resistance. 

Now  Pi  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and 
therefore  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  adjust  or  de- 
termine the  value  of  p^  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  required  value  of  p^,  we  first  adjust  E^  so  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  a°,  and  then  we  increase  B^  by  p^  so  as  to  obtain 
the  deflection  )8° ;  consequently,  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
can  obtain  p^  must  be  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
we  can  read  both  the  deflections,  0°  and  p^. 

Let,  then,  the  first  deflection  (a°)  be  due  to  a  current,  Ci,  then 
we  have 

Cx  =  ~,    or,    Ci  Bi  =  E^^itized  by  Google 
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When  the  current  is  reduced  to  C^  by  the  addition  of  Pi,  then  we 
get  \ 


therefore 
or 


C2  =  ^  ^     .    or,     C.B.  +  C^p.^E,; 
^1  +  Pi 

C2  El  +  Cj  Pi  =  Ci  E,, 

P.  =  B,(§.;-i). 


Now  this  equation  is  identical  with  equation  [F]  (page  111)  in 
the  **  Diminished  deflection  shunt  method  **  of  determining  the 
resistance  of  a  galvanometer;  consequently,  we  can  see  from 
the  investigations  there  given,  that  pi  would  be  most  accurately 
obtained  if 

9i 
3 


c,= 


•approximately ;  but  when  this  is  the  case 

that  is  to  say,  the  added  resistance  should  "be  about  double  the 
original  resistance. 

As  regards  the  "  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,"  we 
can  see  from  equation  [H]  (page  111)  in  the  test  before  referred 
to,  that  the  percentage  of  accuracy.  A',  attainable  must  be 

^  -        C,(Ci-C,)       P"  °^°*' 

As  it  is  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  Uco  batteries 

which  have  to  be  determined,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  =rj  the 

percentage  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  can  be  made  will 
be  double  the  above. 

As  regards  the  value  for  the  oiiginal  resistance  there  is  little 
to  be  said.     It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test,  except 

•  The  expreflaion  fl  +  G  ^g-  +  i)"|   in  tho  equation  referred  to  [H] 

(page  111)  becomes  equal  to  1  ^rben  S,  and  K  are  very  hiffli;  this  must  be 
•the  case  when  equation  [B]  (page  109)  becomes  simplined  into  equation  [F] 
<page  111). 
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in  SO  far  as  the  power  of  adjustment  is  concerned;   this  is 
evidently  made  as  favourable  as  possible  by  making  the  resistance 
as  high  as  convenient. 
"We  must  have  therefore 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

170.  When  making  the  observations  with  the  first  battery, 
make  the  original  resistance  as  high  as  convenient,  and  make 
the  added  resistance  as  nearly  as  possible  double  this. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

When  the  readings  are  in  divisions,  then 

-(D-d)  200 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -     -."    ^  . 

where  ^  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

If  the  deflections  are  in  degrees  on  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
then  if  we  can  read  their  values  to  an  accuracy  of  £th  of  a 
degree,  we  have 

T>         ,  -  (tan  D°  L  +  tan  d^  S,)  200 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^^^-^  ^^  ^,  _  tan V)" 

where 

Si  =  tan  Di°  -  tan  D^    and,    83  =  tan  d'J"  -  tan  d\ 

171.  Wheatstone's  test  can  be  made  with  any  form  of  galva- 
nometer, as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  values  of  the  deflections 
in  terms  of  the  currents  producing  them  be  known,  except  for 
the  determination  of  the  "  Percentage  of  accuracy  attainable." 
If,  however,  the  galvanometer  be  "  calibrated  "  (page  46),  this 
percentage  can  be  determined. 

Lumsden's  or  Lacoine's  Method.* 

172.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining  the  com- 

*  Thid  method  was  devised  bv  Mr.  D.  Lnmsden  (Postal  Telegraph  Sub- 
marine  Superintendent)  in  1809,  out  the  first  description  of  the  same  appears 
to  have  been  publiiihed  by  M.  Emile  Lacoine  (Technical  Director  of  the 
Ottoman  Telegraphs)  in  the  *  Journal  T^l^graphioue  of  Berne'  for  Jaunaiy  25th, 
1873,  that  gentleman  having  devised  it  indepenaently  of  Mr.  Lnmsden. 
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parative  electromotive  forces  of  batteries.    The  principle  of  the 
arrangement  is  shown  by  Fig.  56. 


'E, 


First  MeAod. 

The  two  batteries  Ej,  E^  are  joined  up  with  their  opposite 
poles  connected  together,  and  with  resistances  R,  p  in  their 
circuit.  A  galvanometer  g  is  connected  between  the  points  A,  B. 
One  of  the  resistances,  say  p,  being  fixed,  the  other,  B,  is  adjusted 
until  no  deflection  is  oraerved  on  the  galvanometer.  When 
this  is  the  case  we  get  the  proportion 


E, 


173.  In  order  to  understand  why  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
examine  the  theory  of  the  method ;  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  help  of  Kirchoff's  two  laws,*  viz. : — 

1.  The  dlgehraical  sum  of  the  current  strengths  in  all  the  toires 
which  meet  in  a  point  ia  equal  to  nothing. 

2.  The  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  current  strengths 
and  resistances  in  all  the  wires  forming  an  enclosed  figure^  equals  ike 
algebraical  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit, 

174.  Supposing,  at  fii*st,  equilibrium  not  to  be  produced,  then 
we  have  the  following  equations  connecting  the  various  current 
strengths,  resistances,  and  electromotive  forces : —  ' 

Ci  —  c  —  Cj  =  0.  [1] 

H  Ci  +  gf  c  -  Ej  =  0.  [2] 

pc2-sfc-E2  =  0.  [3] 
From  equation  [1]  we  get,  c^  =  c  +  c^; 

"digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

♦  For  the  proof  of  these  laws  see  Chapter  XXVU.    " 
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therefore 

From  equation  [3]  we  get 


Ca  = 


therefore 

therefore 
therefore 


B(c  +  52±ii)  +  j,c-E,  =  0; 


_      pEi-REa 
''"</(R  +  p)  +  Rp-  l-^J 

If  in  thifl  equation  we  put 

c  =  0, 
then 

pEi-REa  =  0, 
or 

El      R 
E.       p' 
that  is, 

Ej :  E| : :  R  :  p* 

175.  Let  U8  consider  what  are  the  ''Best  conditions  for 
making  the  test."  What  we  have  to  determine  is,  what  are  the 
hest  Talues  to  ^ve  to  R  and  p?  Now,  since  E^  and  E,  are 
definite  quantities,  the  value  given  to  R  (supposing  this  to  be 
tiie  adjustable  resistance)  will  be  determined  by  the  value  given 
to  p;  we  must  therefore  determine  the  value  to  give  to  the 
latter. 

The  greater  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  R,  the 
greater  will  be  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  determine  the 

E 
value  of  =-\  that  is,  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E,.    But  the 

accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  R  depends  u^n  its  ran^e 
of  adjustment  being  as  great  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be 
the  case  when  it  has  as  high  a  value  as  possible.  Thus,  if  R 
were  100  units,  we  could  oiu^  adjust  it  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit 
in  100,  or  1  per  cent ;  but  if  R  were  10,000,  then  1  unit  in 
10,000  represents  an  adjustment  of  ^  per  cent.    But  it  is 
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no  ufie  making  B  10,000,  unless  a  change  of  1  unit  in  its  value 
produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

The  best  value  therefore  to  give  to  E  is  the  highest  one  in  which 
a  change  of  1  unit  from  its  correct  value  produces  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Since  E  is  dependent 
upon  the  value  given  to  p,  what  we  require  to  know  is  the 
highest  value  to  give  to  the  latter  quantity. 

Equation  [4]  shows  the  current,  c,  obtained  through  the 
galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in  this 
equation  we  put  E  —  1  in  the  numerator  instead  of  E  and  then 
put 

EE,  =  pEi,    or,    R  =  ^\ 

we  shall  get  the  current  corresponding  to  the  change  of  1  unit 
in  the  correct  value  of  E^.    Thus 

^  ^  p  E,  -  (E  -  1)  Ea E3 

-  ,(E4-p)  +  Ep=;^^^y:^^ 

or 

'['(-!)-']  =  £■  m 

Practically,  the  minimum  readable  deflection  of  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (which  is  the  best  to  employ  in  a  test  of  this 
kind)  is  one  division,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  current  pro- 
ducing this  deflection  is  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  instrument 
(page  65).  If,  therefore,  in  the  last  equation  we  put  for  c  the 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  we  can 
determine  the  highest  value  which  can  be  given  to  p,  Ej  and  E^ 
both  being  in  volts. 

If  we  wish  to  get  the  exact  value  of  p,  we  can  do  so  by 
solving  the  quadratic  equation;  but,  practically,  we  only 
require  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  value  of  p  may  be,  and 
this  we  may  obtain  by  giving  diflFerent  values  to  p,  and  trying 
which  of  them  nearly  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries,  whose  electromotive  forces  Ej  and  Ej  y^er 
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known  to  be  of  the  approximate  values  of  2  :  1  (Eg  being 
1  volt),  were  to  be  tested  by  the  foregoing  method  with  a 
Thomson  galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  5000  ohms  (<jr) 
and  figure  of  merit  1,000,000,000  :  What  was  the  highest  value 
that  could  be  given  to  />  ? 

p  [5000  (1  +  i)  +  p]  =  1,000,000,000  X  i, 
or 

p  [7500  +  p]  =  500,000,000. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  p  =  19,000  we  shall  bo 
very  nearly  right,  for 

19,000  [7500  +  19,000]  =  503,600,000. 

With  this  valne  of  p,  the  value  which  E  would  have  when 
adjusted,  would  be 

=  n^  =  19-000  V  ?  =  38,000, 


E  =  p  ri  =  19,000  X  -  = 


and  with  this  value  we  could  obtain  a  degree  of  accuracy 
equal  to 

^X  100  =-0026  per  cent 

Having  then  ascertained  the  value  to  give  to  p,  suppose  we 
actually  made  it  19,000,  and  further,  we  found  that  in  order  to 
get  equilibrium  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  had  to  adjust  E  to 
36,250  ohms,  then  the  relative  values  of  E^  and  E2  would  be 

El  lEj::  36,250:  19,000, 
eras 

1-9089  to  1, 

and  we  know  this  is  correct  within  '0026  per  cent. 

From  equation  [A]  (page  158^  we  can  see  that  c  is  greatest 
when  E2  is  larger  than  E^.  It  is  therefore  best  to  so  arrange 
the  test  that  the  resistance  to  be  adjusted  is  the  one  in  circuit 
with  the  strongest  of  the  two  batteries.  Also  we  can  see  that 
the  more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotive  force  the  better, 
as  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  p. 

Second  Method, 

176.  In  the  example  we  have  taken  we  have  supposed  the 
resistances  of  the  batteries  to  have  been  so  low  that  their 
values  oonld  practically  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the 
high  resistances  E,  p,  which  we  were  able  to  put  in  circuit. 
If,  however,  the  batteries  consist  of  a  great  number  of  cells  of 
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high  reBifitance,  and  also  if  the  galvanometer  be  not  a  highly 
Bensitive  one,  and  consequently  R  and  p  have  to  be  propor- 
tioDately  small,  then  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  resistances  of 
the  batteries,  and  these  most  either  be  added  on  to  R  and  p  or 
eliminated  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppose  the  resistances  of  E^^  and  Ej  to  be  r^  and  r,  respec- 
tively, then  when  equilibrium  is  produced  we  have 

Ei-.EariR  +  rirp+rj, 
or 

El  rjj  -  Ea  ri  =  E2  R  -  E^  p.  [1] 

Now  if  we  decrease  p  to  p^  and  again  obtain  balance  by  de- 
creasing R  to  Ri,  we  get  a  second  proportion,  viz. — 

[2] 


Ej  rj  -  Ej  ri  =  E,  Ri  —  El  p^. 

By  subtracting  [2]  from  [1]  we  get 

EjR  -  EaBi  -  E,  p  +  El  pi  =  0, 

or 

E,(R-B,)  =  EiO-pi); 

that  is 

E,      R  -  R, 

E»~  P-Pi' 

or 

Ei:Bj::R~Ri:p-Pi, 

[A] 


a  proportion  in  which  differences  of  resistance  alone  appear. 
In  fact  (R  —  Ri)  and  (p  —  p,)  are  merely  the  resistances  iraich 
we  subtracted  from  R  and  p,  in  order  to  get  equilibrium  a 
second  time. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  whose  electromotive  forces  E^  and  E^  were  to 
be  compared,  were  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  by  Fig.  56,  the  resistance  p  being 
500  ohms ;  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium  R  was  adjusted  to 
1050  ohms ;  p  was  then  decreased  to  300  ohms  (p^),  and  in  order 
to  again  obtain  equilibrium,  R  had  to  be  reduced  to  630  ohms 
(Ri).  What  were  the  comparative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
batteries? 

Ej  :  Ea  ::  1050  -  630  :  500  -  300  ^ 

::         420         :         200    byGoOgle 
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or  as 

2-1  tol, 

177.  The  qnestion  now  arisee  what  are  the  best  valnes  to  give 
to  Bi  and  p^,  or  rather  to  p^,  for  the  value  given  to  the  latter 
will  determine  the  valne  given  to  B^. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  problem  let  ns  suppose,  in  the 
equation 

Ej      B  —  Bj 

E 
there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =^  oaused  by  a  definite  error  —  <^  in 

Bx,  that  is,  let 

E,  ^  ^  ^  B"(Ri-<»)  ^  RjiRi      __±_       |.B-| 
Ea  P-  Pi  P  -  Pi       P-  Pi 

By  subtracting  [A]  (page  160)  from  [B]  we  get 

P-Pl 

This  shows  that  with  the  definite  error  ^,  X  is  as  small  as 
possible  when  p^  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great 
if  pi  approached  in  value  to  p,  but  it  would  be  small  when  p^  is 

about  equal  to  L  and  but  little  less  if  p^  is  made  very  much 

smaller  still.  Although,  therefore,  we  should  make  pi  small, 
there  is  but  little  advantage  in  making  it  very  much  smaller 

p 
than  -  ;  in  fact,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage,  for  when  p^  is 

veiy  small,  B^  is  proportionately  small  and  its  range  of  adjust- 
ment is  correspondingly  limited. 

From  equation  [A]  (page  158)  we  can  see  that  in  the  present 
case  the  currents  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equilibrium  is  not  established,  in  consequence  of  B  and  B^ 
being  each  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  are 


and 


^ ^ 


Oh+»"»)  ^  L^  (^  +  w)  "'"''^  +TjdbyGoogIe 
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respectively ;  and  from  these  equations  it  is  evident  that  if  c^  is 
a  perceptible  deflection  when  B  is  1  unit  out,  c,  will  be  a  still 
more  perceptible  deflection  when  E^^  is  1  unit  out,  since  R^ 
must  be  smaller  than  R ;  consequently  the  value  we  give  to  B^ 
will  not  be  limited  by  any  considerations  with  regard  to  a 
perceptible  deflection  being  obtained. 

As  in  the  first  test,  c^  and  c^  are  both  greatest  when  E^  is 
larger  than  E,,  the  batteries  should  therefore  be  so  arranged 
that  this  is  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  Possible  degree  ofaccwraeif  attainable  with 
this  test,  we  can  see  first  of  all  that  B  cannot  be  adjusted  quite 
so  accurately  as  in  the  case  where  the  resistance  of  ihe  batteries 
was  negligible;  we  can,  however,  ascertain  the  exact  degree 
attainable  by  putting  p  +  r^  instead  of  p  in  equation  [B] 
(page  158).  Thus  to  take  the  example  given  on  page  158, 
suppose  the  battery  Ej  had  a  resistance  of  5000  ohms  (rs) 
approximately,  then  we  should  have 

(p  +  5000)  [5000  (1  +  J)  +  p  +  6000]  =  1,000.000,000  X  i, 
or 

(p  +  6000)  [12,500  +  p]  =  600,000,000. 

If  in  this  equation  we  make  p  =  14,000,  we  get 

(14,000  +  6000)  [12,500  +  14,000]  =  503,500,000, 

which  is  dose  to  the  correct  value.    In  other  words,  if  p  does 
not  exceed  14,000  ohms,  we  can  be  sure  of  the  value  of  B  within 
1  unit. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we   can  determine  the 
E 
value  of  :=r  ^^^  ^^®  equation 

Ej        B  —  Bj 
Ea   "    P-Pi 

depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 

both  B  and  B^,  and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  may  be 

either  +  or  — ,  the  greatest  possible  total  error  is  that  which 

will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  B,  and  a  —  error  in  Bj,  or 

vice  versa.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1  unit  and  let  the  oorre- 

E 
sponding  error  in  =^  be  X,  then  we  have 

^i  I  ^      B  +  1  -  (B^  -  1)        B-B^  ^l^_2t 
Ea  o  -  oj  o-^x  p-^bi 
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and 


B,  _ 
E,  - 

R-Bi 
P-Pi 

\  =  . 

2 

therefore 

X  = 

Pr  Pi 

Since  we  require  to  know  wliat  pereeiUage  (V)  of  error  this 
repre8ent9,  we  have 

or 

Jfij,  P  -  Pi      El  *•   ■■ 

♦T,  **^^  ^^  example  we  have  just  considered,  we  see  that 
the  possible  percentage  of  accuracy  attainable,  supposing  p^  to 

equal  ^  is 

^'  =  14,Oof -  7000  X  ^  =  'Q^^  Pe^  <^°^- 

^  178.  yrith  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  ordinary  sensitiveness 
it  18  evident  from  the  foregoing  investigation,  that  if  we  have 
two  batteries,  one  Eg  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1  volt  or 
more,  and^  E^  an  electromotive  force  of  twice  that  value  or  more, 
we  can  without  difficulty  determine  their  relative  electromotive 
forces  to  an  accuracy  of,  at  least,  -015  per  cent. ;  and  if  the 
resistance  of  the  batteries  be  very  low  we  can  be  certain  of  the 
accuracy  within,  say,  •  003  per  cent. 

^  179.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  still  greater  accuracy  by  employ- 
ing a  set  of  resistance  coils  adjustable  to  -^th  or^^th  of  a  unit, 
for  in  this  case  we  can  make  both  E  and  R^  low  without  losing 
the  range  of  adjustment,  whilst  by  making  these  quantities  low 
we  increase  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  when 
exact  adjustment  is  not  obtained  ;  this  is  only  the  case,  however, 
when  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  and  of  the  galvanometer 
are  low. 

We  can  easily  determine  to  what  extent  the  degree  of 
accuracy  is  increased  by  using  submultiples  of  the  units ;  first 
by  ascertaining  from  equation  [B]  (page  158)  what  value  p  can 

have,  ^  being  divided  by  10  if  E  is  adjustable  to  tV*1^»  »# 

H  2 
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by  100  if  R  is  adjustable  to  x^ths ;  and  second  by  working  out 
the  value  of  X!  from  equation  [C]  (page  163)  which  gives  the 
required  percentage  of  accuracy. 

Of  course  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  test  must  be 
made  by  the  method  in  which  the  resistances  of  the  batteries 
are  eliminated ;  it  is  no  use  making  the  test  by  the  first  method, 
since  the  accuracy  attainable  by  having  E  adjustable  to  iV^^ 
or  -riirth  of  an  ohm  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  error 
produced  by  not  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  the 
batteries. 

To  summarise  the  results  we  have  obtained,  we  have 

Beat  Condiiiona  for  making  the  Test. 

First  Method. 

180.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
values  of  E^  and  Ej,  then  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 


'['('+!)+'] =^: 


approximately,  c  beinff  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  E^  the  stronger  of  the  two  batteries,  E^ 
and  E2  being  in  volts. 

Second  Method. 
Make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

(.+'.)  [,(>+J)+,+r.]=  a; 

approximately. 
If  B  is  adjustable  to  ^^  or  i-^th  of  an  ohm,  the  right-hand 

side  of  the  equation  should  be  ^   ,^-      or  -„  "^^^    respectively* 

Ej  lO^c        El  100  c      *^  "^ 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^« 

In  both  methods  E^  should  be  the  larger  of  the  two  batteries^ 

Possibie  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainahte. 
First  Method. 
Whore  resistance  of  batteiy  is  very  smaHigtized  by  Google 
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T>  ^  r  100  E, 

Percentage  of  aecuracy  =   —   X  :^  • 

P  ^i 


Second  Method. 


Percentage  of  accuiaqy  = 


200  Ej 

P  -  Pi        E/ 


Or,  if  pi  is  nearly  equal  to 


2' 


Peroentage  of  accuracy  =   —  X  ^» 

P  ^i 

181.  A  great  point  in  these  methods  of  determining  the 
oompcu^tive  electromotive  forces  of  batteries,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  batteries  are  working  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions; moreover,  if  the  resistances  B  and  p  are  high  there  is 
but  little  tendency  for  them  to  polarise.  If  one  of  the  batteries 
be  a  constant  one,  such  as  a  Daniell,  then  by  varying  the  values 
of  R  and  p  we  can  test  how  the  other  battery  behaves  when 
worked  through  different  resistances. 


Poggendorff's  Method. 

182.  In  this  method  one  battery  is  balanced  against  the  other. 
The  method  is  shown  by  Fig.  57.  In  this  figure  E^  and  E^  are 
the  electromotive  forces  to  be  compared.    S  and  p  are  adjustable 


-g  0  0  0  li'ira ' 


reustances,  r^  and  r,  being  tbe  resistances  of  the  batteries, 
is  the  resistanoe  of  the  galvanometer. 
Before  eqnilibrinm  is  obtained  we  have 


a 


Ci+Ct  —  e  =  0 


1] 
byGoo;^:e 
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By  substituting  the  value  of  c^  obtained  from  equation  [1],  in 
equation  [2],  and  then  again  the  yalue  of  c^  obtained  from  equa- 
tion [2],  in  equation  [3],  we  shall  find  that 

.  (n+p)E2-B(E,  +  E,) 

If  we  put  Cj  =  0,  we  get 

or 

E,(R  +  ri+p)  =  EiE; 
thflvt  is» 

Ei:E,::E  +  «ri+p:B,  [5] 

or 

|  =  1+*^-  [6] 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  get  the  ratio  of  E^  to  E^ 
from  this  proportion,  we  must  know  the  resistance  r^  of  the 
battery  E^.  If,  however,  we  decrease  p  to  p^  ^^^  again  get 
equilibrium  by  readjusting  E  to  B^,  we  get  a  second  proportion, 
viz., 

Ei:E,::Ei  +  ri  +  pi:Ei,  [7] 

and  by  combining  the  two  proportions,  r^  is  eliminated  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  last  test  (page  160)  and  we  get, 

E,^(E--EO  +  (p-^p,)^ 

E2  E  •—  Ej 

or 

El  :  E,  ::  (E  -  EO  +  0>  -  pO  :  (E  -  EO.      [A] 

a  proportion  in  which  differences  of  resistance  alone  enter. 

For  example. 

Two  batteries  whose  electromotive  forces  E^  and  E,  were  to 
be  compared,  were  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer 
and  two  resistances  as  shown  in  Fig.  57.  The  resistance  p 
being  200  ohms,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 
to  adjust  E  to  500  obmu.  p  was  then  reduced  to  100  ohms  (p^), 
and  in  order  again  to  get  equilibrium  E  had  to  be  readjusted  to 
400  ohms  (El),  then 

Ej, :  Ea  : :  (500  -  400)  +  (200  -  100) :  (500-400); 

O    •    1  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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183.  In  making  this  test  practically,  the  connections  with  the 
set  of  resistance  coils  shown  by  Fig.  6,  page  13,  would  be  as 
shown  by  Fig.  58.  Having  depressed  the  left-hand  key,  then, 
according  to  the  example,  we  should  take  out  the  two  100  plugs 
between  A  and  0,  and  proceed  to  adjust  between  D  and  E. 
Hub  being  done,  we  should  insert  one  of  the  100  plugs  between 
A  and  C  and  readjust  the  resistance  between  D  and  £. 

184.  As  only  one  of  the  batteries  (the  smaller)  in  this  test 
has  its  eleotromotiye  force  balanced,  the  other  one  should  be  a 
constant  battery,  whose  electromotive  force  does  not  fall  off  on 
being  worked  oontinaously,  such  as  a  Daniell. 

185.  It  is  evident  that  the  test  can  be  made  either  by  making 
p  a  fixed  resistance  and  B  an  adjustable  one,  or  by  making 
B  fixed  and  p  adjustable.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the 
Best  eandition$for  making  the  iestj  one  point  for  consideration  will 
be — should  B  or  p  be  the  adjustable  quantity  ? 

Now  by  a  similar  reasoning  to  that  given  in  §  173,  page  157, 
we  can  see  that  in  either  case  the  value  of  the  adjustable  resist- 
ance shotild  be  the  highest  one  in  which  a  change  of  1  unit  from  its 
correct  resistance  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
fteedle, 

Fio.  58. 


Ml     l-"^ 


If  we  refer  to  equation  [6]  (page  166)  we  can  see  that  if 
E|  =  2  Ea  then  r^  +  p  must  be  equal  B,  and  that  according  as 
El  is  greater  or  less  than  2  E^,  so  will  r^  +  p  be  greater  or  less 
than  B.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  we  make  the  adjustable 
resistance  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment  of  which 
it  IS  capable,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  follows  that  if  E^  is 
neater  than  2  E^  then  Ti  +  p  should  be  the  resistance  in  which 
the  adjustment  is  effected,  whereas  if  E^  is  less  than  2  E^  then 
B  shotdd  be  the  adjustable  resistance. 
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Now  if  B  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  inasmuch  as  the 
Talue  which  it  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value  given  to 
p,  therefore  we  must  determine  the  highest  value  we  can  give 
top. 

Equation  [4]  (page  166)  shows  the  current  e,  obtained  through 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  not  produced.  If  in 
this  equation  we  put  E  —  1  in  the  numerator  instead  of  B,  and 
then  put 

^-«  +  ->  +  ''     or.    E  =  (r,  +  p).^ 


we  shall  get  the  cnrrent,  c,,  oorrespondiag  to  the  change  of 
1  unit  in  the  coneot  -value  of  B.    Thus 

(Ex  -  E»)'  m 

^  "  (n  +  P)[(ri  +  G)Ei  +  (r,  +  p)E,],  •■  ^ 

or 

(••.+p)[('-«+G)Ex+(r»+p)E,]  =  <^'-^>'.    [A] 

And  if  in  this  equation  we  make  e,  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer,  then  the  value  of  p  which 
satisfies  the  equation  will  be  the  highest  value  which  it  should 
have ;  as  explained  in  the  last  test,  p  can  be  obtained  by  trial. 

If  p  be  the  adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to 
determine  is  the  value  which  B  should  have.  To  do  this  we 
must  put  p  +  1  *  instead  of  p  in  the  numerator  of  equation  [4] 
(page  166)  and  then  put 

we  shall  then  get  the  current,  c'^,  corresponding  to  the  change 
of  1  unit  in  the  current  value  of  p.    Thus 

e- ^! • 

'"K[(r,  +  G)Ei  +  B(E,-E,)]' 
or 

E[(r,  +  G)E,  +  E(Ei-E,)]  =  ^*.  [B] 

from  which,  as  in  the  previous  case,  B  can  be  obtained  by 
triaL 

*  We  put  p  + 1  in  this  case  in  prefeTence  to  p  —  1,  simply  in  order  to  ayoid 
giviiig  c,  a  minns  value.  The  general  lesnlt  obtained,  however,  would  be 
similar  whether  the  1  be  plus  or  minus.  - 
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We  have  next  to  determine  the  valne  which  shotild  be  given 
to  B,  or  to  pi.  Let  ns  in  the  first  instance  take  B^  to  be  the 
adjustable  resistance,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the 
proper  value  to  give  to  p^.  If,  then,  we  suppose  in  the 
equation 

El  _  (B  -  BQ  +  (p  -  pQ 

^  " E^Tk, '  '-2] 

or 

^-^  +  b^:b'/  1-3] 

E, 

that  there  is  a  small  error  X  in  =-^  caused  by  a  corresponding 

error  —  ^  in  B^ ;  then  we  have 


J  +  X=l+^:^-^.  [4] 


By  subtracting  [3]  from  [4]  we  get 


but  from  [8] 
therefore 


^_  P  -  (Pi  -  ^)       P  -  Pi  ^      ^     , 
B  —  Bi  B  —  Bi      B  —  B 

x  = * 


Gr^)^-"') 


This  shows  that  with  the  definite  error  ^,  X  is  as  small  as  pos- 
sible when  pi  is  as  small  as  possible.  X  would  be  very  great  if 
Pi  approaches  in  value  to  p,  but  it  would  be  small  when  p^  is 

about  equal  to  ^,  and  but  little  less  if  pi  is  made  very  small 

indeed.    As  our  range  of  adjustment  of  B^  is  limited  by  making 

Pi  very  small,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  it  smaller  than  ^. 

2 

A  similar  investigation  would  have  proved  that  if  p^  were 
the  adjustable  resistance,  then  B^  should  be  made  small,  tiiough 

B 

not  smaller  than  — . 

2 

186.  From  equation  [1]  (page  168)  we  can  see  that  the  test 
is  impossible  if  Ex  and  Ej  are  equal,  since  c,  =  0  with  any  value 
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we  can  give  to  the  resistanoes.*  We  can  further  see  that  the 
more  the  batteries  differ  in  electromotive  force  the  better ;  and 
also  that  it  does  not  matter  materially  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two. 

187.  As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attairuMe,  this 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust 
both  E  and  Bi  (or  p  and  p^,  if  B  and  K^  are  the  fixed  resistanoes), 
and  as  the  errors  in  either  of  them  may  be  +  or  — ,  the  greatest 
possible  error  is  that  which  will  be  produced  by  a  +  error  in  B 
and  a  —  error  in  B^  or  vice  versd.    Let  these  errors  be  both  1 

unit,  and  let  the  corresponding  error  in  ^  be  X,  then  we  have 

from  equation  [3]  (page  169) 

^   I.X  -  1  J P  —  Pi  -  1  4-      P  ""  Pi 

E2^^^B-.l-(Bi  +  l)"^B-Bi-2 
and 

therefore 

X  P  -  Pi      _  P  -  Pi   ,  ^(P-Pi) 

B  -  Bi  -  2      B  -  Bi  "  (B  -  Bi  -  2)(B  -  B{)' 

or,  since  B  —  B^  is  very  large, 

,_2(p-p0_      2         /E,-E,Y 

''"(B-BO-"p-Px''V     E^     / 

Since  we  require  to  know  what  percentage  QS)  of  error  this 
represents,  we  have 

^  =  100*'%,' 
Jlij       p  —  Pi  J^i  -Bij 

In  the  case  where  p  an  J  pj^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  w& 
should  get 

X  =  P  -  Pi  +  2  _  P-Pi   ^       2 

B  —  Bj        B  —  Bi      B  —  Bj 

and  calling,  as  before,  X'  Hie  perceiUage  of  error,  we  get 
^^     200     ^E, 

^  ^  igitized  by  GoOQIc 

*  Thwis  Bol  the  ouo  in  LaxoBdeii's  test.  ^ 
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To  SQXii  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  TesL 

188.  First  make  a  roiigli  test  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
Talues  of  E^,  E2,  r^,  and  r, ;  then' if  E^  is  less  than  2  E,,  make  p 
a  fixed  resistance,  and  of  such  a  value  that 

(rx  +  P)  [(»•«  +  G)  Ex  +  (r,  +  p)  E  J  =  i^LllM    [A] 

approximately. 

If  B  is  adjustable  to  Hh  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  last  equation  should  be 

c  ** 

e  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer^ 
and  E^  and  E,  boHi  being  in  volts. 

Pi  should  be  about  equal  to  ^. 

If  El  is  greater  than  2  Ejthen  make  B  a  fixed  resistance,  and 
of  such  a  value  that 

B[(r,  +  G)E,  +  E(E,-E,)]  =  ^  [B] 

approximately. 

If  p  is  adjustable  to-^th  of  an  ohm,  then  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  last  equation  should  be 

e  beinff  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  and  Ej  and  E^ 

being  both  in  volts. 

Tt 
Bj  should  be  about  equal  to  -^^ 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

When  B  and  Bx  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  then 

T>         X         r                       200         (El  -  Ea)^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = x  — v,  xi      » 

or  if  Pi  nearly  equals  ~ 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 

•  S  177,  page  163.  *^ 
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Feroentage  of  accuracy  = x  ^   *    ^^       ; 

P  ^1  ^2 

When  p  and  p^  are  the  adjustable  resistances,  tlien 

-n         .         ^  200  Bo 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  = — ^  x  =r '» 

H  —  Hi       i!ii 

or  if  Hi  nearly  equals  — 

-n  X  r  400       Ej 

Feroentage  of  accuracy  =  -r^-  x  ^. 

189.  If  the  test  is  made  by  obtaining  the  result  from  formula 

[6]  (page  166),  the  resistance  r^  of  the  battery  being  very  small, 

then  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  from  the  investigation  given  in 

'*Lumsden's  test"  (page  155)  that  when  B  is  the  adjustable 

resistance, 

•n         *         r                     100      (E,  -  Ea)^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = x      V^  t^      ■ 

Also  we  should  make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

C 

approximately. 

When  p  is  the  adjustable  resistance,  then 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -=^  x  .=r« 

K  £ji 

Also  we  should  make  B  of  such  a  value  that 

BfaEi  +B(Ei  -  Ea)"!  =  ^ 

approximately. 

Fahie's  Method  of  Measurino  Battery  Besistance. 

190.  It  may  be  poinied  out*  that  the  foregoing  test  also 
affords  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  r^,  of  the  battery 
Ex;  thus  from  equations  [5 J  and  [7]  (page  166)  we  can  see 
that 

E  +  r,  +  p :  B  : :  Bi  +  n  +  Pi :  Bi ; 
therefore 

E,B  +  Eiri+Eip  =  BiE  +  Eri  +  Ep,;       j^ 

*  See  Sabine'B  <  The  Electric  Telegraph.'  p.  328.        ° 
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therefore 
or 

'^^■"      K-Ki    ' 

thus  if  we  take  the  example  given  on  page  166,  in  which  we 
have 

El  =400 
B  =  600 
p  =  200 
Pi  =  100 
we  get 

_  (400  X  200)  ^  (500  X  100)  ^ 
'^i  "  600  -  100  ■"  ^^  ^^^^' 

191.  A  resistance  test  made  in  this  way,  however,  wonld  not 
be  an  accurate  one  if  the  resistance  r^  of  the  battery  were  small 
in  comparison  with  the  resistance  p^  (which  is  in  the  same 
circnit  with  r^),  for  in  this  case  the  high  value  of  the  latter 
wonld  swamp,  as  it  were,  the  low  value  of  r^.  If,  however,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fahie,*  we  commence  the  test  by  having  no 
resistance  at  first  in  circuit  with  the  battery  E^,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  have  pi  equal  to  0,  then  we  can  obtain  more  satisfactory 
results ;  in  this  case  we  get 

192.  With  regard  to  the  Best  conditions  for  making  the  test 
according  to  formula  [A],  the  resistance  B^  is  the  resistance 
required  to  produce  balance  in  the  first  instance  and  it  can 
have  but  one  value ;  B,  however,  is  dependent  upon  p,  so  that 
what  is  required  is  the  value  which  should  be  given  to  the 
latter  quantity.  Now  from  formula  [A]  we  can  see  that  the 
larger  we  make  p  the  larger  will  be  the  value  of  B,  and  the 
larger  we  make  the  latter  the  greater  will  be  its  range  of 
adjustment,  consequently,  as  in  the  electromotive  force  test,  we 
should  give  it  ihe  highest  value  in  which  a  change  ofl  unit  from 
its  correct  reaistance  produces  a  perceptible  deflecHon  of  the  gahano' 
meter  needle  ;  this  resistance  we  shall  obtaiu  by  giving  p  such  a 
value  that 

-digitized  by  GoOQIc 

•  See  'Eleotrkal  Review,'  vol.  xil.,  p.  20a  ^ 
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approximately,*  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 

As  regards  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  aUainahle^  this  we 
shall  obtain,  as  in  previons  cases,  by  supposing  that  there  is  an 
error  of  +  1  in  B  and  an  error  of  —  1  in  Bi,  these  errors  causing 
a  corresponding  total  error  X  in  r^ :  thus 

_JB^J^l)p__   ^     (Ri  +  l)p 
^■^         (B-l)-(Bi  +  l)        B-  El  -2' 
anddnoe 

^    B^p 

we  get 

_   (B,  +  l)p    _     B^p      ^  P(»  +  Ri) 

B  -  Bj  -  2        B  -  Bi        (B  -  Bi  -  2)  (B  -  BiV 

or  since  B  ~  B^  is  very  large,  we  may  say 

Ej  _  Bi  +  r,  _  B  +  p  +  r, 
E,  "       Bi  B        • 

*^  -  ETTX'    '■'^    "  -     E,-E,  • 

»  +  ^  =  Er?^(2r,+p).   and.    B-B,  =  ^^ 

and  by  substituting  these  values  of  B  +  B^  and  B  —  B^  in 
equation  [B]  we  get 


but 


or 


therefore 


-5^(t^  +  0- 


E,       \  p 
Or  if  we  call  X'  the  percentage  of  error,  then 


or 


n  Ea        Vp         rj        ^  T 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 

•  Equation  [A],  p.  168. 
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193.  The  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries,  it  may 
be  pointed  out,  are  ^iven  by  the  proportion 

El :  Ej : :  (E  -  El)  +  p  :  (R  -  Ej), 

which  is  the  same  as  proportion  [A],  page  166,  except  that  p^  id 
put  equal  to  0. 
To  sum  up,  thcA,  we  have 

Beat  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 

194.  Make  p  of  such  a  value  that 

(ri+p)[(r,  +  G)B^+(rj +p)BJ  =-(^L±M 

approximately,  c  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer. 


Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

T*   —  E    /  2       1  \ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — K= — -  (  -  +  -  )  100. 

Jfia        \p      r-^J 


Fahie's  Combined  Method  op  Comparing  Electromotive  Forces 
Am)  Measurinq  Battery  Eesistance. 

195.  This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant  method,  and 
although  its  application  is  rather  limited  it  is  well  worth  being 
noticed.  The  arrangement  is  a  combination  of  Poggendorff's 
method  of  comparing  electromotive  forces  (page  165)  and 
Maace's  method  of  measuring  battery  resistance  (page  124). 

FiQ.  59. 


n 


^ 

^ 

-^  ^ 

^y^ 

' 

I- 

-^u^ 

^A^^ 

_J 

Beferring  to  Fig.  59,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the 
test : — ^E  is  the  stronger  battery  whose  electromotive  force  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  battery  e,  and  whose  internal  resistance 
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is  to  be  measured ;  d  is  a  variable  and  a  +  &  a  slide,  resistance, 
B  being  the  slider  by  the  movement  of  wbich  the  ratio  of  a  ix>b 
can  be  varied.  The  key  K  being  open,  the  resistance  d  is 
adjusted  until  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  shows  that  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  latter;  when  this  is  the  case, 
then,  as  in  Poggendorff's  method  (page  165),  we  have 

'E  :  e  ::  r  +  d  +  a  +  h  :  a  +  h.  [1] 

Balance  being  thus  obtained,  the  key  K  is  alternately  depressed 
and  raised  and  the  slider  B  moved  until  the  latter  is  brought  to 
such  a  position  that  the  movement  of  the  key  K  ceases  to  affect 
the  galvanometer  needle,  as  in  Mance's  test  (page  124).  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  battery  e  merely  acts  as  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  current  which  in  Mance's  test  would  cause  a  ^rmaneni 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  it  must  be  evident  that 
when  the  movement  of  the  key  K  ceases  to  affect  ^,  then  we 
must  have 

r  =  ^.  [2] 

or 

|.  +  d  =  ^  +  d=  ^(a  +  6). 

Substituting  this  value  of  r  +  d  in  equation  [1],  we  get 
E:e::i(a+h)  +  a+b:a  +  h, 


or 


B:e::d  +  h:h.  [3] 

Equation  [2],  therefore,  gives  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E, 
and  equation  [3]  gives  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
two  batteries. 

For  example. 

The  key  K  being  raised,  balance  was  obtained  on  the  galvano- 
meter g  by  adjusting  d  to  200  ohms.  When  the  key  K  was 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  the  balance  on  ^  was  disturbed 
until  the  slider  B  was  moved  to  the  position  at  which  h  was 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  the  total  resistance  of  the  slide  resistance 
a  +  h  was  400  ohms,  that  is  to  say,  a  was  equal  to  300  ohms ; 
then 

r  =  ^^^  =  600  oliB|i.e,., Google 
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and 

E  :  €  : :  200  + 100  :  100, 

eras 

3:1. 

196.  The  conditions  for  making  this  test  so  as  to  obtain  aocu- 
rate  results  must  evidently  be  similar  to  those  specified  in  the 
cases  of  PoggendorfTs  test  and  Manee's  test  made  with  a  slide 
resistance.  The  nature  of  the  method,  however,  is  such  that 
we  cannot  obtain  the  conditions  which  are  best  for  the  Foggen- 
dorff  test  without  impairing  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  Mance  test  accurately,  so  that  practically  we  must  aiTange 
the  resistances  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions  necessary  for  making 
the  latter  satisfactorily ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  the  Poggendorff 
test  to  be  made  with  a  considerable,  though  not  with  a  very  high, 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  in  the  case  of  Manoe*s  test  with  a  slide 
wire  (page  127),  the  conditions  required  are  that  d  shall  be  as 
large  as  possible,  but  not  so  large  that  the  range  of  adjustment 
of  the  slider  becomes  excessively  reduced.  Now,  practically,  a 
slide  resistance  would  not  consist  of  more  than  about  100  coils ; 
consequently  if  d  were  of  sudi  a  value  that  the  slider  had  to 
be  set  so  that  h  was  about  10  times  as  large  as  a  (as  would  be 
the  case  when  a  slide  wire  is  used),  then  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  latter  could  be  adjusted  would  be  extremely  small,  being  only 
about  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent.  To  make  the  test  satisfactorily, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  so  that  the  slider 
would  have  to  come  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  even  though 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  whole  arrangement  became  reduced  in 
consequence.  As  long,  however,  as  sufficieni  sensitiveness  is 
obtained,  that  is  to  say,  a  sensitiveness  such  that  a  movement 
of  the  slider  from  its  correct  position  to  either  of  the  contiguous 
coils  produces  a  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  balance,  then  the 
nearer  we  can  get  the  slider  to  the  centre  the  better.  It  would 
not  do,  however,  in  any  case  to  pass  beyond  the  centre  point ; 
for  in  this  case,  although  the  error  made  in  a  by  the  slider  being 
one  coil  out  of  adjustment  is  small,  yet  the  error  made  in  h 
becomes  comparatively  large.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  the  slider  near  the  centre  of  its  traverse,  it  would 
\)e  necessary  that  d  should  be  approximately  equal  to  r,  but 
since,  in  order  to  obtain  balance  in  the  first  instance,  we  must 
have 


H  :  e  ::  a  +  h  +  d  +  r  :  a  +  h.    ^^ 

Jigitized  by 


Google 
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or 

e  ~  ^^a  +  V^ 

d  oould  not  be  made  eqval  to  r  unless 

E       .,    ,      2r  E(a  +  5) 

e  "  ^  +  ^+1'    '''''    "^  "  a  +  b  +  2r 

Now  if  E  and  e  were  both  fixed  quantities  and  were  not  of  such 
relative  values  that  the  above  equation  held  good,  then  it  ^ould 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  conditions  neoe&sary  for  making  the 
test  ntvourably;  the  method  of  testing  we  are  considering, 
however,  would  usuaDy  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  in  terms  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  or  more  standard  cells  whose  number  oould 
be  varied  to  suit  any  particular  requirement ;  in  such  a  case  it 
would  usually  be  possible  to  give  to  e  the  value  which  would 
enable  the  above  equation  to  be  satisfied.  Thus,  for  example* 
suppose  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  E  were  estimated  to  be 
about  100  ohms,  and  suppose  the  slide  resistance  a  +  h  consisted 
of  100  coils  of  10  ohms  each,  that  is,  1000  ohms  in  all,  then  we 
must  have 

ElOOO  _  ElO 

*  =  1000  +  (2  X  100)  ~    12   ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  batteries  E  and  e 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  12.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
if  E  were  a  battery  of  one  or  two  cells  only,  then  it  would  prac- 
tically be  impossible  to  give  to  e  the  required  value ;  bat  if  E 
consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  elements,  20  or  30  for 
example,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  e.  From 
these  considerations  it  must  be  evident  that  Fahie's  method, 
although  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  in  some  special 
cases  very  convenient,  is  very  limited  in  its  application. 

197.  With  respect  to  the  Pogsible  degree  of  accuracy  attatnahle^ 
this  as  regards  the  resistance  test  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  we  can  adjust  the  ratio  of  a  to  6 ;  thus  if 
a  +  h  consisted  of  100  coils,  then  if  the  ratio  of  E  to  e  were  such 
that  the  slider  when  adjusted  stood  near  the  centre  position  of 
its  traverse,  the  error  caused  by  the  slider  being  1  coil  out  of 
position  would  be  1  in  50  in  a,  and  1  in  50  in  b,  consequently 
the  total  error  would  be  1  in  25,  or  4  per  oent.    With  n  coils,  in 
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fact,  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  woidd  be  1  in  -« 

100x4 
or, per  cent. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  the  electro- 
motive force  test,  we  must  suppose  that  d  is  1  unit,  and  b  1 

E 
coil,  out  of  adjustment.    If  we  call  \  the  error  caused  in  —,  then 

we  must  have 


e 


E  ,  .       ,   ,      d  +  1  .       ^   ,      d  +  1         B 

-■+X=1+ --^,       or,        X  =  l  •         ^ 


e 


and  since 
we  get 


^_«  +  6'       -        ''-^^j,_-_±± 


E  (2 


_^+2_  _.       d  _b(n  +  d)  +  ad 
h^l±^  6""6[6(n-.l)-a]" 

n 

If  X'  be  the  percentage  of  error,  then  we  have 

X  =  :j^of-.      or,      X'  =  lOOX:    ^ 


100"   6*      "*•  .  '^  -  ^^-"^b  +  r* 
therefore 

,_  100[6(n  +  (Q  +  ad] 
-(6  +  r)[6(n-l)-a]- 

If  the  test  is  made  under  the  best  conditions,  that  is,  if  we 
have  a  =  &,  and  d  =  r,  approximately,  then  we  get 

100  [b(n  +  r)  4- &r]    _    100  (n  +  2  r) 
(6  +  r)[6(n-l)«63-(6  +  r)(»-2}' 

or  since  n  is  large,  we  may  say 

100(n+2r) 
■"     n(6  +  r)  * 

Jbr  exampZe. 

In  determining  the  relative  electromotive  forces,  E  and  e,  of 
two  batteries  by  Fahie's  method,  the  resistance,  r,  of  £  being 

K  2 
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approximately  100  ohms,  a  slide  resistance  having  100  coils  (n) 
of  10  ohms  each  was  employed.  What  was  the  greatest  posnbh 
degree  of  accuracy  attainable  ? 

_  100  [100 +  (2X100)]  _  ,  ™_t 
^ 100  (600  +  100) iP«rcent. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  conditions  for  making  the  Tesi. 

198.  Make 

,_    -Eja  +  h) 
*  ~  a  +  6  +  2r 

approximately,  r  being  the  approximate  resistance  of  the  bat- 
tery E. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

T>         ^         n  100[b(n  +  d)  +  ad] 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  (^+V)  [6(n-:i)-ar 

If  a  =  by  and  (2  =  r,  and  n  is  large,  then 

100  (n  +  2  r) 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


n(b  +  r) 


n  in  both  oases  being  the  number  of  coils  of  which  the  slide 
resistance  is  composed. 

199.  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  Fahie's  test  cannot 
be  made  (except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  rarely 
met  with  in  practice)  with  a  slide  wire  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  latter 
has  such  an  extremely  low  resistance  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  equilibrium  in  the  first  instance ;  the  proportion 

E  :  e  ::  r  +  d  +  a  +  b  :  a  +  b, 

which  is  necessary  for  equilibrium,  could  not,  in  fact,  be  satisfied 
unless  the  resistance  of  the  battery  E  and  the  resistance  d  were 
both  extremely  small ;  in  which  case,  moreover,  the  latter  would 
have  to  be  adjustable  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  ohm. 

Glare's  Method. 

200.  This  is  a  valuable  modification  of  Po^cendorff's  method, 
and  is  shown  in  theory  by  Fig.  60.  a  &,  whidi  takes  the  plaoe 
of  B  in  Foggendorff's  method  (page  165),  is  a  slide  resistance ; 
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E3  is  a  third  batteiy  which  is  oonneoted  to  a  slider  through  a 
galvanometer  G3. 

Now  if  we  suppose  equilibrium  to  be  obtained  in  both  gal- 
vanometerSy  we  must  have  from  [5],  page  166, 

El :  Ea  : :  n  +  p  +  a  +  6  :  a  +  6, 
and  also 

Ei:E3::r  +  p  +  a  +  6:  a; 
from  which  we  get 

Ea :  E3 : :  a  +  6 :  a. 

If  then  we  take  a  +  &  to  represent  the  electromotiye  force  of 
the  standard  batteiy  E-,,  a  will  represent  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  batteiy  E3. 


Fio.  60. 


In  making  this  test  practically,  the  batteiy  E3,  which  would 
be  the  trial  battery,  l^ing  disconnected  from  the  slide  resist- 
ance, balance  would  be  obtained  with  the  standard  batteiy  E, 
by  adjusting  p  until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvano- 
meter Gi.  E3  would  then  be  connected  up  and  the  slider 
moved  until  no  deflection  is  observed  on  the  second  galvano- 
meter O3. 

The  great  advantage  of  Clark's  method  is  that  both  the 
standard  and  the  trial  battery  are  compared  under  the  same 
conditions,  that  is,  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  either  of 
them;  this  is  a  great  point,  as  errors  due  to  polarisation  are 
avoided. 

201.  It  must  be  evident  that  if  equilibrium  is  not  produced 
with  the  trial  cell,  then  the  balance  in  the  standard  ceil  circuit 
will  also  be  disturbed ;  it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  possible  to 
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dispense  with  the  galvanometer  63,  but  inasmuch  as  the  cnrrent 
which  would  flow  through  the  galvanometer  Gi  would  only  he 
a  fraction  of  that  flowing  out  of  the  battery  E3,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  make  a  measurement  with  nearly  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  we  could  if  we  employed  the  galvanometer  G3, 
which  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  force  of  the  current. 

202.  To  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  resistances,  &c., 
for  making  the  test,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  small  error,  A, 
in  E3,  caused  by  a  corresponding  small  error  in  a,  and  let  us 
find  what  effect  this  error  has  upon  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  G3.  Supposing  then  that  a^  is 
the  new  value  of  a  which  causes  this  error,  then,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  +  h  being  a  slide  resistance  is  not  altered  by 
changing  a,  we  have 

E3+X  =  ^^,  [1] 

or 

a.  .igHijO(«  +  ^).  p] 

Ea 

We  next  have  to  determine  what  the  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer,  when  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  is  equal  to. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  61,  in  which  m,  n,  a,  b,  and  g  represent  the 
resistances,  and  c^,  Cj,  C3,  ic^,  and  icj  the  current  strengths  in  the 
various  circuits,  we  have  by  Eirchoff's  laws  (page  156) 

fi  —  C3  —  #ca  =  0 

icj  —  Ci  —  Cj  =  0 

Ci  m  +  Ki  tti  +  jcj  6x  ""  El  =  0 

Cj  n  +  Ki  aj  +  Kj  61  —  Ea  =  0 

C3  G3  +  Ki  ai  -  E3  =  0. 

We  know  also  that 

El :  Ea : :  m  +  ^1  +  61 :  ai  +  6i, 
and 

ai  +hi  =  a  +  h. 

By  finding  then  the  value  of  c^  from  the  first  equation  and 
substituting  its  value  throughout  the  others,  and  then  again 
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the  value  of  c,  from  any  other  equation,  and  again  snbstitnting 
throughout  and  so  on,  and  also  substituting  the  value  of  E^ 
obtained  from  the  proportion,  and  again  the  value  of  o^  +  61,  we 
shall  find  that 

^3  —  E2  — [S;  E3  —  E2  - 


,  _    ,     Win 
w  +  n 

If  in  this  equation  we  substitute  the  value  of  a^  given  by 
equation  [2],  we  shall  get 

X 

a  +  h-i ; — 

or  as  ai  and  bi  are  very  nearly  equal  to  a  and  &,  we  may  say 


Q,+  A «»  +  «/ 


I  1.  1    «*» 
Ou  examining  this  equation  we  see  that  to  make  c^  as  lar^e 


\        m  +  nj 


as  possible  we  must  make  — :!^ -L— 'i.  as  small  as  possible, 

1  1.  I     ***** 
m  -j-  n 

but  we  also  see  that  it  is  no  use  making  it  much  smaller  than 
G3,  as  i^  is  but  very  little  increased  by  so  doing. 


Now  the  quantity  >-^^ ZLLZ.  ig  the  resistance  a   com- 

I  r  I      ***** 
m  +  n 

bined  in  multiple  arc  with  the  resistance  h  plus.m  and  n  combined 
in  multiple  arc,  consequently  this  quantity  €an  never  be  greater 
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than  a.  As  long  therefore  as  a  is  smaller  than  G3,  the  highest 
values  that  can  be  given  to  the  other  resistances  cannot  make 

Co  less  than  7= — ; — ,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  however  low  we 

make  these  resistances,  we  can  never  make  C3  greater  than  ^ . 

The  value  therefore  we  give  to  a  practically  determines  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  system.  But  as  a  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
slide  resistance  a  +b,  and  as  it  may  include  the  whole  of  the 
latter,  as  for  instance  when  the^  slider  is  moved  quite  to  the  end 
of  a  +  h,  the  sensitiveness  is  practically  dependent  upon  the 
value  given  to  a  +  h.  This  must  then  be  made  as  much  lower 
than  Q3  as  may  be  desirable. 

It  would  not,  however,  do  to  have  the  resistance  excessively 
low,  for  the  following  reason  : — 

In  order  to  get  equilibrium  on  the  galvanometer  Gj,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  relation 

El :  E2  : :  ri  +  p  +  a  +  6  :  a  +  6, 
or 

should  hold  good.    This  cannot  be  the  oase,  however,  if  :J — — 

E, 
is  greater  than  a  +  bi  that  is  to  say,  i{  a  +  h  is  very  small 

^ must  be  very  small  also;  but  to  make  the  latter  small 

E, 

we  must  make  E|  large  and  r^  +  P  small,  but  since  r^,  the  resist- 
ance of  El,  will  increase  by  increasing  Ei  it  may  be  impossible 
to  do  this.  Practically  we  may  say  the  resistance  of  a  +  h 
should  be  a  fractional  value  of  G3. 

203.  Let  us  now  determine  the  Possible  degree  of  ckccwracy 
attainable  by  the  method.  In  equation  [1]  (page  182)  we  have 
supposed  that  an  error  A  has  been  caused  in  E3  by  a  being  out 
of  adjustment;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  slider  being  moved  a 
little  too  far,  so  that  a  becomes  a^.  If  we  call  ^  the  distance 
the  slider  has  been  moved  beyond  its  correct  position,  then  we 
have 

.  _E,(a  +  0)        E^a        E,0  , 

^3  +  ^-     a  +  6    -^+T  +  ^Tt^^8l^ 
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but 


B3   = 

therefore 


a  +  6* 


that  is  to  say,  the  distanoe  the  slider  is  out  of  position  re- 
presents directly  the  error  X  in  Eg.     The  degree  of  aocnraoy 
therefore  with  which  we  adjust  the  position  of  the  slider  will 
be  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  we  can  measure  E3. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  if  a  +  &  is  small,  then 


a  +  b  + 


m  +  n 

will  be  smaller  still;  if  therefore  G3  is] large  compared  with 
a  +  6,  equation  [4]  (page  183)  becomes 

X 


"3  -  g;- 


If  in  this  equation  we  pat  the  value  of  X^^given  above,  we  have 
^ ^Ba 

or 

^      ^  53G3 
a  +  h         Ej  • 

This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  what  movement  of  the 
slider  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  on  the  galvanometer. 
With  a  Thomson  galvanometer  of  5000  ohms'  resistance  and 
figure  of  merit  =  1,000,000  (page  66)  we  should  have,  sup- 
posing Ej  to  be  1  volt, 

<^        ^  5000  ^        1 

a  +  h    "    1,000,000,000         200,000' 

or  a  movement  of  the  slider  equal  to  Tiro^innr^^  ^^  ^^^  length  of 
a  +  h  would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
could  determine  the  accuracy  of  an  electromotiyir  force  E3  of 
about  1  volt  to  an  accuracy  of  ^nny  W^li-      '' "' ''  - 
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To  obtain  this  accuracy,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
liave  the  wire  a  +  h  graduated  into  200,000  parts,  each  of  which 
would  be  very  small,  unless  indeed  the  wire  were  very  long. 
If  a  lesser  number  of  graduations  were  employed,  we  could 
practically  subdivide  each  of  them  by  noting  what  the  galvano- 
meter deflections  were  when  the  slider  stood,  first  at  one 
division  mark,  and  then  at  the  contiguous  mark. 

Suppose  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the  end  of  the 
•slide  wire,  and  a  deflection  due  to  a  current  c^  was  produced  to 
one  side  of  zero ;  and  suppose  that  when  the  slider  was  moved 
1  division  forward,  that  is  to  a  +  1,  the  deflection  was  on  the 
other  side  of  zero,  or  was  produced  by  a  current  —  c^  Then  we 
have  from  equation  [3]  (page  183),  since  a  and  a  +  1  are  very 
nearly  equal, 


Ci  = 

and 


^'-'^'TTb 


a  +  l        ^       ^      a  E, 


■^8  ■"  ^  TTm        E3  —  E,  ■ 


'  a  +  b  ^      ^a  +  6        a  +  b 

C2  -  g;  ^ 

therefore 

c,  E3  -  e,  E,^  -  c,  ^^  =   -  C2E3  +  c^Ea  ^p^, 

or 

E 
'Ez{c^  +  c^)  =  ^^^^6  (<'i+^2)  5^«i' 

therefore 

E-  :  Eg  : :  a  +  6  :  a  H ^. 

Ci  +  Cj 

The  subdivision  of  the  division  beyond  a  is  therefore  given 
by  the  fraction — .     We  have  seen  that  we  could  get  a 

Ci  +  C2 

deflection  of  1  division  on  the  galvanometer  if  the  slider  were 
moved  a  distance  of  YTnr?xnnF*^  ^y^^<l  *^®  distance  required  to 
give  equilibrium.  If  the  wire  a  +  h  were  divided  into  20,000 
parts,  then  a  movement  of  the  slider  through  1  part  or  division 
would  givd  10  divisions  of  deflection  on  the  galvanometer,  each 
divifiion  representing  a  tenth  of  one  of  the  wire  graduations. 
If  in  making  a  measurement  we  got  a  deflection  of  7  divisions 
^'ci)  to  the  left  when  the  slider  stood  at  a  distance  a  from  the 
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«nd  of  the  wire,  and  a  deflection  of  3  divisions  (cj)  to  the  right 
when  the  slider  was  moved  1  wire  graduation  beyond  a,  then 
the  position  of  the  slider  for  exact  equilibrium  would  be 


7  +3 


=  a+  -7. 


The  galvanometer  can  thus  be  made  to  act  as  a  eemier  ;  and  the 
greater  the  deflection  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  slider 
through  one  division  of  the  graduated  wire,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made. 

The  general  results  that  we  arrive  at  from  the  foregoing 
iaveetigations  are  as  follows : — 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test, 

204.  Let  the  slide  wire  a  +  6  be  a  fractional  value  of  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  Gj,  but  not  so  low  that  it  is  less 

than  ••'  +  p. 

The  values  given  to  the  other  resistances  and  electromotive 
forces  do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement. 

Poitible  Degree  ofAeeuraey  attainable. 


Percentage  of  accuracy  = 


E3 


206.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  employs  a  platinum-iridium  wire  of 
40  ohms'  resistance,  wound  spirally  on  an  ebonite  cylinder,  for 
the  slide  resistance.  The  ed^e  of  the  cylinder  being  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  there  being  twenty  turns  to  the 
cylinder,  the  whole  wire  is  divided  into  20,000  equal  parts. 
By  employing  with  this  instrument  (which  combined  with  the 
batteries  and  resistances  is  called  a  **  Potentiometer ")  a  gal- 
vanometer with  a  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65),  and  a 
standard  battery  E,  of  one  DanieU  cell,  a  1  division  movement 
of  the  slider,  after  equilibrium  has  been  produced,  will  produce 
a  deflection  of  50  divisions.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  with  the 
apparatus  to  measure  an  electromotive  force  of  one  DanieU  cell 
to  an  accuracy  of 

1 ^  _J_th 

20,000  X  50      1,000,000  ,; ,,,, ,,  Google 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  WHEATSTONE   BRIDGE. 

206.  The  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge, 
or  Balance,  is  shown  by  Fig.  62.  It  consists  of  four  resistances 
a,  &,  (2,  and  x,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  a  battery 
occupying  the  place  of  one,  and  a  galvanometer  the  place  of  the 
other,  diameter.    When  the  fonr  resistances  are  so  adjusted 

Fio.  62. 


that  equilibrium  is  produced,  that  is  to  say,  when  no  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer,  then  these  resistances  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  one  another.  This  relation  may  be  thus 
determined : — 

When  equilibrium  is  produced,  then  since  there  is  no  ten- 
dency for  a  current  to  flow  between  the  points  A  and  C,  the 
galvauometer  may  be  removed  without  altering  the  strengths 
of  current  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bridge ;  and,  further,  we 
may  join  the  points  A  and  C  without  affecting  the  strengths. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  points  A  and  G  to  be  separated ;  then 
the  joint  resistance  given  by  the  four  resistances  between  the 
points  B  and  E  will  be 

{a  +  x)(h  +  d) 

a  +  »  4-  6  +  d*  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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If,  now,  we  join  A  and  C,  the  resistance  may  be  written 

cih  dx 

a  +  h  "^  d  +  «• 

which  mnst  be  eqnal  to  the  former  expression,  that  is, 

(g  +  x)(h  +  d)  ab  dx 

a  +  x  +  b  +  d    '^a  +  h'^d  +  x' 

By  multiplying  np  and  simplifying  we  get 

a^d^  +  ¥x^  -  2abdx  =  0  ; 
therefore 

(ad  -  hxy  =  0, 

from  which 


If,  now,  three  of  the  quantities  in  this  equation  are  known, 
the  fourth  can  be  determined ;  thus : — 

In  the  most  general  form  of  bridge,  two  of  the  resistances  are 
fixed,  and  a  third  is  adjustable,  the  fourth  being  the  resistance 
whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 

As  a  rule,  we  should  make  a  and  h  the  fixed  resistances,  x  the 
resistance  whose  value  it  is  required  to  find,  and  d  the  adjust- 
able resistance. 

In  the  simplest  method  of  measuring  we  should  make  a  and  h 
of  equal  value,  in  which  case 

X  =  d;    . 

that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  which  is  between  A  and  E  when 
equilibrium  is  produced,  gives  the  value  of  the  unknown 
resiBtance. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  some  resistance  in  a 
and  &,  for  otherwise  the  galvanometer  is  short-circuited,  and 
equilibrium,  as  far  as  the  galvanometer  is  concerned,  will  be 
always  produced,  no  matter  what  resistances  we  have  in  the 
other  two  branches. 

207.  Besidee  using  equal  resistances  in  a  and  6,  we  can  make 
one  of  the  two  to  be  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  the  other,  or,  in 
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fact,  any  multiple  of  it  we  like,  but  multiples  of  10  are  those 
most  commonly  used.  If,  when  we  are  measuring  a  resistance 
Xy  we  make  6  10  times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  unit  of  resist- 
ance in  d  represents  -j^th  of  a  unit  in  x^  for  in  this  case 

"'  =  w    ! 

We  can,  therefore,  by  this  device  determine  the  value  of  a 
resistance  to  an  accuracy  of  y^^th  of  a  unit,  although  d  is 
adjustable  only  to  units.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  6  100 
times  as  large  as  a,  then  every  unit  of  resistance  in  d  represents 
y^th  of  a  unit  in  x;  for  in  this  case 

d 

^  =  100' 

and  we  can  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  resistance  to  an 
accuracy  of  tJtt*^  ^^  *  unit.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  value  of  d  when  adjusted  would  be  10  times  that  of  x ;  we 
could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a  resistance  whose 
value  was  greater  than  y\^th  of  the  total  resistance  we  could 
insert  in  d ;  and  in  the  second  instance  d  would  be  100  times 
as  great  as  a; ;  we  could  not,  therefore,  in  that  case  measure  a 
resistance  greater  than  y-Ji^th  of  the  total  resistance  in  d.  In 
fact,  the  larger  we  make  d  the  closer  will  be  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  a  measurement  can  be  made,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  smaller  will  be  the  resistance  which  can  be 
measured,  unless  extra  resistance  coils  are  added  in  between 
A  and  E. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  a  resistance  can  be  thus  measured,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the  galvanometer;  of 
this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  measure  a  resistance  which  is  greater 
than  the  total  resistance  we  can  insert  in  (2,  we  must  make  a 
larger  than  h.  If  a  be  made  10  times  as  great  as  &,  we  can  then 
measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater  than  10  times  the 
resistance  we  can  insert  in  d ;  but  as  in  this  case  1  unit  in  d 
represents  10  units  in  x^  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  value  of 
x  within  10  units.  In  like  manner,  if  we  make  a  100  times  as 
great  as  6,  we  can  measure  any  resistance  which  is  not  greater 
than  100  times  d,  but  we  can  only  determine  its  value  within 
100  units. 

208.  The  practical  method  of  joining  up  one  form  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  6  and  7,  pages  13  and  14)  is  shown  by  Fig.  63. 
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When  the  oonnections  are  made,  and  the  proper  plugs  remoTed 
from  A  B  (h)  and  B  C  (a),  the  n^A^hand  key  must  be  pressed 
down  to  put  on  the  battery  current.  Plugs  are  now  removed 
from  E  A  (d)  until  we  have  inserted  a  resistance,  as  near  as  we 
can  guess,  equal  to  the  resistance  we  are  going  to  measure.    The 

Pio.  63. 


1000    too    10     10 


h.    <      k 


-Y-f-"-'- 

«Ofli     lOOO     »690     tOOO     4000 


INF 


C     » 

■»0     1000    4000     _E         ^ 


^^^h- 


left-hand  (galvanometer)  key  is  next  pressed  down,  and  plugs 
removed  or  shifted  from  E  A  (d)  until  no  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  produced  upon  raising  and  depressing 
the  key.  The  connections  in  the  case  of  the  set  of  coils  shown 
by  Pigs.  4  and  6  (]^age  12)  would  be  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  separate  keys,  in  circuit  with  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
respectively,  would  have  to  be  employed. 

209.  If  the  galvanometer  used  is  a  very  sensitive  one,  with 
a  fine  fibre  suspension,  the  key  must  not,  at  first,  be  pressed 
firmly  down,  but  only  snapped  down  sharply ;  for  otherwise,  if 
equilibrium  is  not  very  nearly  produced  when  it  is  depressed, 
there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  fibre  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  by  the  violent  deflection.  When,  however,  after  repeated 
trials,  we  have  very  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  then  the  key 
may  be  firmly  depressed,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  plugs  made. 

210.  Fig.  64  shows  a  plan  of  the  internal  connections  of  the 
set  of  resistance  coils  which  were  shown  in  general  view  by 
Fig.  8,  page  14.  The  method  of  joining  up  these  coils  to 
form  a  bridge  would  be  as  follows: — The  resistance  to  be 
measured  is  connected  between  C  and  E,  the  **  Infinity  "  ]^lug 
between  the  two  being  removed ;  the  galvanometer  is  joined 
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between  A  and  C ;  the  battery  is  connected  between  B  and  E. 
Tbe  "  Infinity  "  plug  between  A  and  D  is  inserted  firmly  in 
its  place.  Besides  the  connections  referred  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  key  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  and  another  in 
circuit  with  the  battery. 

Pia.  64, 


In  this  form  of  bridge,  when  balance  is  obtained,  we  have 
Besistance  to  be  measured  =  B  -r* 

0 

We  may,  if  we  please,  insert  the  resistance  to  be  measured 
between  terminals  A  and  D  instead  of  between  G  and  E,  a  plug 
being  inserted  between  the  latter,  and  the  plug  between  A  and  D 
being  removed;  in  this  case,  when  balance  is  obtained,  we 
should  have 

Besistance  to  be  measured  =  B  -. 

a 

An  advantage  of  the  foregoing  set  of  coils  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  five  plugs  to  be  shifted,  for  the  insertion  of  these 
plugs  brings  the  resistances  into  circuit,  instead  of  short  cir- 
cuiting them,  as  in  the  ordinary  coils.  The  reading,  also,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
as  must  be  obvious. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vnthdrawal  of  a  plug  causes  a  disconnection, 
i.e.  makes  B  =  qd,  great  care  must  bo  taken  that  the  galvano- 
meter key  is  raised  previous  to  shifting  a  plug,  otherwise  a 
violent  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  produced ; 
this  fiskct  renders  the  use  of  the  *'  Dial "  pattern  objecUonable  in 
certain  tests,  especially  in  **  fault "  testing. 

Conditions  fob  accurate  Measureiaents. 
211.  Besides  the  method  of  joining  up,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63, 
e  may  also  join  up  by  placing  the  battery  between  A'  and  C, 
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and  the  galvanometer  between  B'  and  E ;  this,  under  certain 
conditions,  renders  the  action  of  the  galvanometer  more  sensi- 
tive than  by  the  common  arrangement.  What  these  conditions 
are,  and  what  should  be  the  general  arrangement  of  the  resist- 
ances in  the  bridge  in  order  uiskt  a  test  may  be  made  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  ensuring  accuracy,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. . 

To  investigate  these  questions  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
find  what  relation  the  current  which  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer when  equilibrium  is  not  produced,  bears  to  the 
different  resistances  which  make  up  the  bridge. 

In  Fig.  65  let  a,  b,  d^,  x,  r,  and  g  be  the  resistances  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  bridge,  also  let  c^,  o,,  O3,  04,  C5,  and  c^  be 
the  current  strengths  in  uie  same,  and  let  E  be  tiie  electro- 
motive force  of  the  batteiy . 

Fio.  65. 


Applying  Eirchoff's  laws  (page  156),  we  get  the  following  six 
equations  as  representing  the  connection  between  the  resistances, 
oorrent  strengtns,  and  the  electromotive  force : — 


Cj  -  Ci  -  Ca  =  0. 
Ca  —  c^-Ci  =  0. 

«3  +  <?•  -  «2  =  0. 

V  +  «3<^i  +  Ca6  -  E  =s  0. 
c^di  -  €430  —  c^  =  0. 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
W 
[5] 
[6] 


From  these  equations  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  c^,  the 
current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer.  /- 

By  finding  the  value  of  c^  from  equation  [1]  ilfl^rabstituting 


[8] 
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its  value  in  equations  [2]  and  [5]  we  get  rid  of  c^ ;  and  in  like 
manner,  by  finding  the  value  of  c^  from  equation  [3]  and 
substituting  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  c^.  By  adopting  the 
same  process  with  respect  to  c^  and  c^  we  shall  finally  get 
equations  [5]  and  [6]  to  become 

€,a  -  c,a  -  c,h  -  c^  -  (a  +  6)  ^  Y+d""'"^  =  ^'      ^^^ 
c,x  +  c^^(d,  +  x)^-:J^^  =  0.  [6] 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

^M<^  +  h)+a(h+di)}      c,{ad,+hd^+hg+d,g)+'E(a+h) '      ^  -^ 

from  which 

E(fld,  -  bx) A 

i7t(«+*X*+<'i)+K<»+fr+<'i+^)}+K<'i+-^X<»+^)+W,(a+jp)+aE(6+di)    B,' 

This  equation  gives  the  strength  of  the  current  which  would 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  if  the  resistances  were  arranged 
as  shown  by  Fig.  65. 

212.  Suppose  now  the  battery  occupied  the  place  taken  by  the 
galvanometer  and  vice  versd,  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  the 
galvanometer  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  &,  and  d^  .with 
Xy  and  the  battery  connected  the  junctions  of  a  with  a;,  and 
h  with  dj,  then  the  current  {cj)  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter would  be 
-- E(g<f,-6r) ^A    p^. 

If  we  subtract  equation  [9]  from  equation  [8]  we  get 

amd  if  in  (Bq  —  B^)  we  substitute  the  values  of  B^  and  Bj  given 
in  equations  [8]  and  [9],  respectively,  and  then  multiply  up, 
cmcel,  &o.,  we  finally  get 

''^  "■  "^  ^  575;^^  "  •'^^'*  -  d)(«  -  ^)- 

In  this  equation,  if  ^^  is  larger  than  r,  and  both  a  and  x  are 
respectively  larger  ct  smaller  than  d^  and  6 ;  or  if  r  is  greater 
than  g  and  at  the  same  time  both  a  and  b  are  greater  than  d^ 
And  «,  then  Cg  —  C7  will  be  a  positive  quantity,  that  is,  c^  will 
be  greater  than  Cj, 
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But  Cq  is  the  current  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bridge  indicated  by  Fig.  65;  and  on  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  when  the  resistances  have  the  relative  magnitudes 
indicated,  the  greater  of  the  two  resistances  g  and  r  connects 
the  junction  of  the  two  greater  with  the  junction  of  the  two 
lesser  resiBtances ;  consequently,  as  this  arrangement  gives  the 
greatest  current  through  the  galvanometer  when  equilibrium  is 
not  produced,  it  must  be  the  best  one  to  employ. 

In  practice  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  galvanometer 
has  a  higher  resistance  than  the  testing  battery. 

213.  We  have  next  to  consider  what  should  be  the  relative 
values  of  a,  b,  d,  and  x^  in  order  that  the  bridge  test  may  be 
made  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

There  are  several  different  considerations  involved  in  these 
questions,  but  we  will  investigate  the  problem  from  a  general 
point  of  view  first. 

Equation  [8]  shows  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the 
resistances.  In  this  equation,  as  equilibrium  is  very  nearly 
produced,  we  may,  except  where  differences  are  concerned,  put 

adi  =  ad  =  hx^    or,    6  =  — , 

X 

d  being  the  adjusted  resistance  when  equilibrium  is  exactly 
produced. 

We  then  get 

^   =  Ea?(g(ii-&a?) P^-. 

•      {g(a+x)  +  a(d  +  x)}  {r(d -f^  x)  +  d{a  + x)}'        ^  ^ 

Le^^xB  now  suppose  that  the  error  in  d^^  which  causes  the 
current  c^,  produces  an  error  X  in  »,  or  that 


and  as 


«  +  X=s-T^,    or,    ad^s^hx  +  b\t 


therefore 

EodA, 

^~{g(a  +  x)  +  a(d  +  x)}{r(d  +  x)  +  d(a  +  x)} 

E^  £2] 


{d  +  J,  +  «  +  ^||r  +  a  +  «  +  ^^1  ^.Googf 


0  2 
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or 

X  =  |[i  +  ^  +  a,  +  ^^|{r+a  +  a,  +  !y|.         [3] 

Now  our  object  is  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible,  and  this  we 
shall  do  by  making  the  error  in  d  as  small  as  possible.  Bat  the 
accnraoy  with  which  we  can  adjust  d  is  limited  by  the  degree 
of  closeness  with  which  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  from  zero  can  be  observed.  In  other  words,  if  c^  is  the 
smallest  current  which  will  prodnoe  a  perceptible  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer,  that  is  to  sav,  if  c^  is  the  reciprocal  of  its 
"  figure  of  merit "  (page  65),  then  the  value  of  X  which  corre- 
sponds to  Cq  will  be  the  amount  of  the  error  which  we  are  likely 
to  make  in  x. 

If  we  write  equation  [3]  in  the  form 


c^rx 
X=  


M^+'^'i)] 


(1 

d 

-1-  , 

1 

' 

(r 

rx 

^)1 

+  X  + 

E 


w 


we  can  see  that  X  is  smallest  when  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  is  smallest,  and  we  must  determine  the  values  of  d  and 
a,  which  make  this  numerator  as  small  as  possible. 

In  order  to  do  this  let  us  simplify  the  above  equation  by 
putting 

we  then  get 

E 
or 

XT\ 


^  = E 


[A] 


From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  to-  make  X  as  small  as 
possible  we  must  make 


as  small  as  possible. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Now 


^+¥-•^^(^-3-^)". 


and  in  order  to  make  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  as 
email  as  possible,  we  must  make 

88  small  as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have 


or. 


from  which  we  get  

(1=  VXY; 
that  is  to  say,  we  most  make  d  equal  to  the  geometric  mean  of 
the  quantities  ((/  +  «+  ^)  and  (^^7+ a) 

Now,  althoiigh  the  value  "  ci  =  >/X  Y  "  is  one  which  gives  a 
minimum  value  to  X,  yet  it  is  not  the  value  which  makes  X  an 
absolute  minimum,  for  X  and  Y  both  contain  the  variable  quan- 
tity a.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  A  an  absolute  minimum, 
we  must  determiDO  what  value  a  should  have. 

If  in  equation  [A]  we  put  d  =  ^X  Y,  we  get 


c^rx 

Y  +  X  +  (^XYH 

\  . 

I                       Y                       1 

A  — 

E 

/ 

e.rx 


T  +  X  +  2VX\ 


Cjrajjl  +\/ Y 


E 


E 


[B] 


In  order  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum,  we  can  see  that  we 

X 

must  make  :=  a  minimum.    Now 

X      {9  +  '  +  -)      /     ■       ,  gx\(r  +  x  +  a\ 

\r  +  X  +  a)  digitized  byGoogle 
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1  + 


■!{»+('+•>})"  Ct^J 


conseqnentlj  we  can  see  from  the  reasoning  in  the  previous 
iDvestigation,  that  to  make  -y  a  minimum  we  must  make 


«=\/('-+«)^ 


[C] 


Haying  now  obtained  the  required  value  of  a  in  terms  of  the 
known  quantities,  r,  g,  and  x,  we  can  also  determine  the  value 
of  d  in  terms  of  r,  g,  and  x ;  for  we  have 


.  =  VxY.V(»  +  .  +  ?)C-T^) 


V 


g  +  0S  + 


9^ 


V 


{r-{'x)gx 

g  +  0S 


rx 


+x+^y 


(r  +  x)gx 
g  +  ic 


^/r+x 


\\{r 


rx^g+x 


+«i)^g+9ii+A/{r+x)gx 


I 


or 


d  =  \/{g  +  ^)~  [D] 

214.  Although  equations  [C]  and  [D]  show  the  values  of  a 
and  d  which  are  necessary  for  making  the  error  A  an  cibsoluie 
minimum,  yet  practically  we  may  make  both  a  and  d  to  vary- 
considerably  from  these  exact  values  without  increasing  X  to 
any  great  extent. 

As  regards  d  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  its  range  of  adjustment  may  be  as  high  as  possible.  Beferring 
to  equation  [4]  (page  196),  we  have  proved  that  for  an  absolute 
minimum  we  must  make  d  equal  to  the  geometric  mean  of  the 


quantities  (<?  +  «  +  —  )  and  f— - — -t~\  consequently 


we 
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can  see  that  in  this  case  d  must  be  less  than  (g+x  +  —  \ 
If  we  suppose  the  value  of  d  for  a  minimum  to  be  very  small 
compared  with  (  fl^  +  «  +  —  )»  then  we  can  see  that  even  if 

we  increase  (2  up  to  an  equality  with  (g  +  x  +  —  \'we  -can- 
not increase  A.  beyond  twice  its  minimum  value,  especially 
if  we  consider  that  by  increasing  d  we  diminish  the  value  of 


il+ I 1 

Id      /       rx      \}.      If  we   only 
I        \r  +  «  +  aj) 


increase   d   up    to   f  +  as. 


then  A  will  of  course  be  increased  still  less.  Should  the  valve 
of  d  for  a  minimum  happen  to  be  only  a  little  less  than 

[g  +  X  +  —\  then  of  course  the  increase  of  d  referred  to  will 

have  but  little  effect  on  A..  In  any  case,  however,  by  keeping 
d  below  g  +  Xf  the  increase  in  A  must  be  less,  and  may  be  con- 
siderably less,  than  2  X.  The  importance  of  this  fact  may  be 
seen  if  we  suppose  g^  Xj  and  r  to  have  the  following  values : — 

g  =  4899,  a;  =  1,  r  =  100, 
then  for  the  minimum  we  must  make 


but  we  have  proved  that  if  we  may  make  "  d  =  (4899  +  1)  = 
5000,"  then  by  so  doing  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more 
than  2  X,  and  actually  the  increHse  must  be  to  less  than  2  X. 

We  next  have  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  may  vary  a. 
To  do  this  let  us  write  equation  [3]  (page  196)  in  the  form : — 


fc±^^}i-%iil 


Cegx{a  +  [r  +  x  + 
X  = 


E 


From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  if  d  has  the  value  necessary 
to  make  X  a  minimum,  then  as  long  as  we  do  not  make  a  less  than 

— —  we  cannot  possibly  increase  X  to  more  than  2  X.    But  then 

g  +  x  ^       "^ 

the  question  arises — Suppose  we  have  already  increased  X  by 
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making  d  as  great  as  ^  +  a;,  under  these  conditions  what  will  be 

gx 
the  effect  of  also  decreasing  a  to  ^ 


If  we  refer  to  the  last  equation,  we  can  see  from  the  investi- 
gation made  in  the  case  of  equation  [4]  (page  196),  that  the 
Talue  of  a  which  makes  X  a  minimum  must  be 


and  this  value  is  one  which  makes  X  a  minimum  whatever  be 
the  value  of  d,  though  to  make  X  an  absolute  minimum  we  mnst 
also  have 


d=  \/  (g  +  x) 


r  +  x 


Now,  if  we  increase  d,  we  can  see  that  to  make  X  a  minimum  we 
shall  have  to  decrease  the  value  of  a,  for  by  increasing  d  we 

decrease  both  l*"  +  ®  +  ~r  )  *°d  ( j)  5  oonseqiiently  a 

decrease  in  a  after  d  has  been  increased  will  tend  to  decrease 
again  the  increased  value  of  X.  We  cannot,  however,  bring 
back  X  to  its  original  absolute  minimum,  although  we  may  bring 
it  near  to  it ;  for  after  a  certain  point  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  a  causes  X  to  increase  ag^in ;  as  long,  however,  as  we  avoid 

Q  X 

making  a  less  than  — —  this  increase  cannot  be  great. 

As  the  value  which  d  has  must  depend  upon  the  value  given 
to  &,  therefore  after  we  have  determined  what  values  to  give  to 
a  and  d,  we  must  ascertain  the  value  of  h  from  the  equation 

«6  =  ^.» 


For  example* 

It  being  required  to  measure  exactly  a  resistance  x  whose 
value  was  found  by  a  rough  test  to  be  about  500  ohms,  a  ten-cell 
Daniell  bnttery  (E  =  10*  7)  whose  resistance  was  200  ohms  (r) 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  also  a  galvanometer  whose  resist- 
ance was  6000  ohms  {g)  and  figure  of  merit  1,000,000,000  f- j. 

What  resistances  should  be  given  to  the  arms  o  and  h  of  the 
bridge  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  under  the  most 
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favourable  conditions,  also  what  percentage  of  accuracy  would 
be  obtainable  under  these  conditions? 

X  =  500 
g  =  6000 
r  =  200; 
therefore 


d  =  .^{6000  +  500)  ^1^  =  890  ohm.! 

also  we  must  have 

6  =  ^^V,^^^=:1000ohms. 
600 

In  practice  we  could  make  d  as  high  as  6600  ohms  {g  +  x), 

and  a  as  low  as  450  ohms  f  -^j—  ),  without  seriously  increasing  X. 

Suppo^^ing,  however,  we  actually  gave  a  and  d  their  best 
values,  then  by  equation  [3]  (page  196)  we  should  have 

1,000,000,000  X  10-7  =-0014; 

that  is  to  say,  we  may  be  -0014  units  out  when  we  measure  x 

.1       XI.-    •          •     1     i.x                    ^-0014x100        ^^^^ 
exactly;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  error  of  -^ =  '0003 

per  cent,  approximately. 

In  order  to  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  d  be  adjustable  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  unit ;  if 
we  call  0  the  value  of  the  latter,  then  we  should  have 


^  ,   .  _  a(d  +  <t>)  _  ad      a4i 


and 


therefore 


ad 

X  ^  —  : 

b ' 


x  =  ^,   or,   ^  =  —|gi.ized  by  Google 
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We  therefore  have 

1000  X  -0014^, 
^  600  ^  » 

showing  that  d  ought  to  be  adjustable  to  *003  of  an  ohm  or 
less.  If  we  make  it  adjustable  to  *  001  or  luVirth  of  an  ohm 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  test  properly. 

216.  The  facts  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tion are  these,  that  with  a  =  660  ohms  and  b  =  1000  ohms,  then 
when  equilibrium  is  exactly  produced,  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  d  equal  to  *003  of  an  ohm  (which  quantity  would  mean  an 
error,  A,  of  •  0014  units,  or  •  0003  per  cent,  approximately,  in  x) 
would  produce  a  perceptible  deflection  (1  division)  on  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

We  have,  then. 

Best  CandMona  for  making  the  Test. 

216.  First  make  a  rough  test  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
value  of  X.  

Make  d  not  greater  than  ^  +  a:,  or  less  than  ^y  {9+^)         > 

and  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter  quantity  as  possible, 
provided  the  range  of  adjustment  of  d  is  not  reduced  to  too 
great  an  extent  by  so  doing. 

o  X 

Make    a    not    less    than    --^, —    and    not    greater    than 

g  +  x 

/y/  (r  +  re)  ,  and  preferably  make  it  as  near  to  the  latter 

quantity  as  possible  in  the  case  where  d  is  made  nearly  equal 

/  fx 

to  \/  (g  +  x)  — I — ;  but  if  d  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to 

^  T  -f"  X 

g  +  a;,  then  a  should  preferably  be  made  more  nearly  equal  to 

gx 
g  +  x 

It  is  clearly  advantageous  that  E  should  be  as  large  and  r  as 
small  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Ti         X         ^                     XlOO      ^ 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ,  where 

c^  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer. 
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In  order  to  obtaia  this  percentage  of  accuracy,  d  must  be 
adjustable  to  not  less  than  —  units,  or  - — r  th  of  a  unit. 

217.  In  the  foregoing  investigation  we  have  oousidered  the 
exact  conditions  required  for  a  maximum  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  order  to  attain  this  it  is  necessary  that  d 
he  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  chapter  (§  207,  page  189),  however,  we  saw  that  if  d  is  only 
adjustable  to  units,  then  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  we  should  make  d  as  much  larger  than  x  as  possible, 
aa  by  so  doing  we  get  a  great  range  of  adjustment.  But,  as  we 
also  stated,  thero  is  a  limit  to  thus  increasing  c2,  for  unless  we 
are  able  to  adjust  d  accurately,  we  cau  gain  nothing  by  having 
the  range  of  adjustment  so  large.  Now  to  adjust  d  we  note  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  when  this  becomes  0 
we  know  that  d  is  adjusted  exactly  right;  but  if  an  alteration 
of  several  units  produces  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  deflection 
we  may  just  as  well  have  d  of  a  smaller  value.  Thus,  supposing 
we  have  &  10  times  as  great  as  a,  that  is  d  10  times  x;  then  if 
an  alteration  of  10  units  in  d  only  just  affects  the  galvanometer 
needle,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  adjust  d  to  a  closer  accuracy 
than  10  units,  and  consequently  we  cannot  obtain  the  value  of  x 
to  a  closer  accuracy  than  1  unit.  If  we  have  h  equal  to  a,  that 
is,  d  equal  to  a;,  then  if  we  can  adjust  d  within  1  unit,  we  shall 
in  this  case  obtain  the  value  of  x  to  an  accuracy  of  1  unit,  that 
is,  with  just  as  much  accuracy  as  we  could  in  the  first  oase» 
when  d  was  10  times  x»  It  is  even  possible  that  we  could 
obtain  the  value  of  x  more  accurately  in  the  latter  case,  for  it 
may  be  that  an  alteration  of  1  unit  in  d  when  b  equals  a  may 
produce  a  much  greater  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
than  does  the  alteration  of  10  ohms  when  h  is  10  times  a. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  a  point  we  have  to  determine. 

We  have  also  to  find  what  should  be  the  absolute  values  of  a 
and  h. 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  it  is  necessary 
to  make  d  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  highest  useful  value  we 
could  give  to  d  would  be  that  which  produces  the  smallest  perceptible 
deflection  tohen  it  is  1  unit  out  of  adjustment. 

Now  if  X  be  the  error  in  x  caused  by  d  being.  1  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  we  must  have 

.  +  X=lLCi+i)        «^  +  «  FA] 

^  ^  Jig^izedbyCOOgle 
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and  since 


therefore 


or 


ad  ax 

x  =  ^,    or.    ^  =  ^, 

—  -HA-   —   +  -, 


X  -  * 
A   --. 


.    [B] 


We  have,  then,  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 

Ear 
Cj  = tiz. 

From  this  equation  we  have  to  determine  the  highest  value  we 
can  give  to  d ;  this  will  be  limited  by  the  "  figure  of  merit "  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  also  by  the  value  of  a.  Let  us  write  the 
above  equation  in  the  form 

E 

Now  since  —  is  a  fixed  quantity,  therefore  in  order  that  d 

may  have  as  large  a  value  as  possible  we  must  give  a  such  a 
value  that 

I  g+x^d] 

is  as  small  as  possible.  From  the  investigation  given  in  §  213 
(page  195)  we  can  see  that  if  we  make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but 

not  lower  than,  say,    ^^  ,  then 

g  +  oD 

{  g^X  +  d] 

will  be  very  close  to  its  minimum  value,  no  matter  how  high  d 
maybe. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  actaal  numerical  valu^ 
which  d  can  have,  let  ns  write  equation  [B]  in  the  form 

{,  +  ,  +  .  +  €_-!  {.  +  _^J.-^_|J_^, 

this  equation,  being  an  ordinary  quadratic,*  would  enable  the 
value  of  d  to  be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  other  quantities  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  inasmuch  as  we  only  require  to  determine 
the  value  of  d  within,  say,  10  per  cent.,  it  is  a  much  simpler 
and  shorter  operation  to  adopt  the  "  trial "  method ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  give  d  different  values  until  we  arrive  at  one  which 
approximately  satisfies  the  equation. 

For  example. 

Suppose,  as  in  the  last  example, 

E  =   10, 

X  =   500  (from  a  rough  test), 

g   =  5000, 

r   =  200, 

1  . 


Cit  = 


1.000.000.000  » 


then  make  a  =  500 ; 


*  The  Bolntion  of  the  qnadratio  equation  is  as'follows : — 
Let 


then  we  get 

theiefore 

or 


g+»  +  ^  =  A, 

•■*       -B 

r  +  x  +  a-^' 

Es         _ 

«,(r  +  »  +  o) 

{<I  +  A}{d  +  B}  =  K. 

d*-h<I(A  +  B)sE-A;B, 

,.+,(a;b)+(^-=k-ab+^1±^^=±^=1^±^^^ 


therefine 


^  _  V4  K  +  ( A  -  By      A  +  B  _  >i/4  K  +  (A  -  B)«  -  (A  +  B) 

2  2  jJizedbyUOOgle 
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we  then  get 

r  ^       .r.^r.   ,   r/vr.   .    ^000  X  500  J    (  -  .         200  X  500       \ 

{<l  +  5000+500+         ^^^         [{^  +  200  +  500  +  500r  = 

10  X  500  X  1,000,000,000 
200  +  500  +  500        • 
or, 

{d  + 10,500}  {<i  +  83-3}  =  4,170,000.000. 

If  we  make  d  =  60,000  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  for 

{60,000  +  10,500}  {60,000+83-3}  =  4,236,000,000. 

As  the  value  which  d  will  have  will  depend  upon  the  value 
given  to  6,  the  latter  must  be  made  equal  to 

-       500  X  60,000 

*  =  500^—  =  '''<^- 

As  regards  the  Possible  decree  of€iccttracy  with  whioh  the  test 
can  be  made,  we  have  seen  on  page  204  that 


we  therefore  have 


X--- 


500  ^^^^ 

^  =  6o;ooo  =  -^^^^^ 


which  equals 

•0083X100         ^^^„ 

^T^R =  '0017  per  cent. ; 

this  compares  unfavourably  with  the  result  obtained  when  the 
test  was  made  with  d  of  a  low  value  and  adjustable  to  j^th 
of  a  unit,  the  percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  latter  case  bemg 
*0003  per  cent.  To  summarise  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
we  have 

Best  Conditums  for  making  the  Test 

g  X 

218.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than  — ; — : 
^  ^+« 

Make  d  as  high  as  possible,  but  not  so  high  that 
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is  greater  than 

Eo; 


Ce(r +  «  +  «)• 
Cq  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer. 

Po98ible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accnracy  =   =  -3-. 

If  we  make  d  adjustable  to  any  particular  fraction  of  a  unit, 
we  can  tell  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  x  could  be 

measured,  for  if  in  equation  [A]  (page  203)  we  put  —  instead  of 

h  we  get 

X  -  — • 

and  equation  [B]  (page  204)  becomes 

Sa  +  g+^  +  lAu  +  -ri—]=^.—^^—.  [B] 

(        "  a)i        r  +  x  +  a)      n  c^(r  + x  +  a)      ^-' 

If  in  this  last  equation  we  give  to  —  the  fractional  value  to 

which  d  is  adjustable,  we  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  we  can  make  the  test. 

Far  example. 

Suppose  d  was  adjustable  to  ^V^h  of  a  unit  f  -  h  then  we  have 

(giving  to  X,  a,  g,  and  r  the  values  used  in  the  previous 
examples) 

{£2+10,500}  {d  +  83-3}  =  417,000,000. 

If  we  make  d  =  16,000,  we  shall  very  nearly  satisfy  the 
equation,  and  the  percentage  of  accuracy,  k\  with  which  x 
would  be  measured  would  be 

X 

„      ^^^^      100  100  ^^^^^ 

V  = =  •— r  =  ztt: r^-?^7^=  -00062  per  cent 

X  nd       10  X  16,000  ^ 

219.  At  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  (§  207,  page  189), 
we  saw  that  by  making  b  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  a,  and  con- 
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sequently  £{  10  or  100  times  as  great  as  a;,  we  were  enabled  to 
measnre  a;  to  an  accuracy  of  -j^th  or  y^^^  of  a  unit,  althongh  d 
was  adjustable  to  units  only.  Every  unit  in  d,  in  faot,  repre- 
sented -j^tb  or  xoiytb  of  a  unit  in  x.  But  to  measure  to  an 
accuracy  of  y^th  of  a  unit,  with  the  forms  of  bridge  shown  in 
Chapter  II.,  pages  12,  13,  and  14,  the  resistances  in  a  and  h 
have  to  be  10  and  1000  re>'pectively,  we  have  no  other  choice. 
In  the  investigation  we  have  made,  we  have  seen  that  a 

should  be  not  less  than  —, — ,  but  in  the  bridge  as  usually 

g  +  x 

arranged,  if  we  wished  to  have  a  and  b  in  the  proportion  of 

1  to  100,  so  that  we  could  measure  to  the  accuracy  of  y^th  of 

a  unit,  we  might  find  that  we  should  have  to  very  considerably 

Q  X 

transgress  the  rule  of  not  making  a  smaller  than    ^     ,  unless, 

indeed,  x  were  a  low  resistance;  for  inasmuch  as  we  could 
adjust  the  resistances  in  the  bridge  so  as  to  theoretically 
measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  to  an  accununr  of  y^th  of  a 
unit,  if  the  resistance  were  as  high,  or  nearly  as  nigh,  as  100,  it 
might  be  10  times,  or  nearly  10  times,  as  high  as  we  could 
make  a.  Under  these  oonditions,  then,  the  bridge  is  not  ia 
a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring  an  accurate  test. 

We  say  it  is  not  in  a  favourable  condition  for  ensuring 
accuracy,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  we  cannot 
measure  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  accurately  to  an  accuracy  of 
y^th  of  a  unit  with  such  an  arrangement.  A  galvanometer 
if  it  has  a  high  figure  of  merit  may,  although  the  conditions 
are  unfavourable,  still  give  a  su£Scient  deflection  to  enable  us 
to  exactly  adjust. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  practical  value  of  the 
results  we  have  theoretically  arrived  at?  The  value  is  this: 
if  we  find  we  have  not  got  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  obtain 
a  good  test,  then  we  can  see  what  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and 
therefore  how  we  can  remedy  it.  The  results  further  show 
that  the  values  given  to  a  and  b  in  the  bridges  as  ordinarily 
arranged  are  such  that  only  certain  resistances  can  be  measured 
under  the  best  oonditions  tor  ensuring  accuracy. 

220.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  oonditions  for 
obtaining  a  good  test  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used,  since  the  value 
which  a  must  have  is  dependent  upon  both  g  and  x.  But  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined  that  we  can  make  these  condi- 
tions anything  we  please  by  employing  a  galvanometer  of  a  low 
resistance,  for  such  galvanometers  have  a  low  figure  of  merit, 
and  consequently  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  by  having  g 
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low,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  having  the  figure  of  merit 
low.  It  must  be  evident,  then,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  bridge  test  can  be  made  is  dependent,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  both  the  resistance  and  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  certain  cases  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  resistance  be  very  low,  although 
the  figure  of  merit  has  consequently  to  be  low  also. 

Heasubement  of  a  Bbsistakce  when  exact  Equilibrium  cannot 

be  obtained. 

221.  It  very  often  happens,  especially  when  measuring  small 
resistances,  that  exact  equilibrium  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
bridge ;  thus  one  unit  too  much  in  d  may  give  a  deflection  to 
one  side  of  zero,  and  one  unit  too  little,  a  deflection  to  the  other 
Bide  of  zero,  and  as  no  nearer  adjustment  can  be  made,  the  exact 
value  of  a;  is  not  directly  determinable.  If,  however,  the  values 
of  tiie  deflections  be  noted,  the  true  value  of  x  can  be  obtained 
very  closely. 

On  page  194  we  have  an  equation  [8]  which  gives  the  value 
of  the  current  (c^)  passing  through  the  galvanometer  when 
equilibrium  is  not  produced. 

Let,  then,  c'  be  the  current  which  produces,  say,  a  left-hand 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  let  this  current  be 
oaused  by  d  being  too  small ;  also  let  c"  be  the  current  which 
produces  a  right-hand  deflection,  and  let  this  current  be  caused 
oy  d  being  too  large.  Then  if  d'  and  d"  be  the  smaller  and 
larger  resistances  respectively,  we  have  two  equations,  viz., 

,      ad!  --hx         ,  ,,       ad"  -'hx 

c  =       p,      >   and    -c"  =  — gjj— , 

where  B'  and  B"  are  quantities  corresponding  to  B^  in  equa- 
tion [8]. 

Now,  since  d!  and  d!'  are  very  nearly  equal,  B'  and  B"  may 
be  taken  as  being  equal  without  sensibly  altering  the  relative 
values  of  c'  and  <r;  therefore  we  may  say 

—  ^'  -  ^  ^^ 
^^  ad"  ^  hx 

e'ad!'  -  cl}x  ^clfx-  c"ad!, 

a(c'd"  -hcV)         ^  GoOqIc 


that  18, 

cor 
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But  as  d!^  would  be  odIj  1  unit  larger  than  d',  that  is,  as 
therefore 


X 


a(c'd'  +  i^  +  c^'d!)     a(d!(e'  +  c")  +  O  _  a /,,   , c'    \ 


For  exanyple. 

a  and  h  being  10  and  1000  ohms  respeciiyelj,  when  d^  was 
adjusted  to  156  ohms  a  deflection  of  15  divisions  (c')  was 
obtained  to  one  side  of  zero,  and  when  <r  was  increased  to  157 
ohms,  a  deflection  of  20  divisions  (e")  to  the  other  side  of  zero, 
was  observed.    What  was  the  exact  valne  of  a?  ? 

0^  =  ^(156+^^)  =  1-5643  ohms. 


1000^ 


Slide  Besistange  Coils  Bbidob. 

222.  Instead  of  flxing  a  and  h  and  varying  d,  we  may  make 
a  a  fixed  resistance,  and  b  +  ^  ft  slide  resistance,  and  vary  the 
ratio  of  b  to  c2.  Either  a  slide  wire  or  a  set  of  slide  resistance 
coils,  such  as  that  indicated  by  Fig.  9  (page  15),  may  be  used. 
The  former  would  be  employed  if  b  +  a  is  required  to  be  a  low 
resistance,  the  latter  if  a  high  resistance  is  necessary. 


A  set  of  coils  allows  of  but  few  different  ratios  being  given 
to  h  and  d,  unless  indeed  the  number  of  coils  is  very  large,  whieh 
would  be  both  a  cumbersome  and  an  expensive  arrangement. 
The  late  Mr.  Yarley,  by  means  of  a  movable  derived  circuit. 
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Teabhing  acroBS  two  of  the  coils,  deyised  a  means  of  snbdmding 
eaoh  of  the  latter.  This  arrangement  is  shown  by  means  of 
Figs.  66  and  67.  Beferring  to  Fig.  66,  let  ns  suppose  that 
eqailibrinm  is  produced  so  that  no  current  circulateis  through 
the  galyanometer.  This  being  the  case,  the  points  0  and  A 
may  be  joined  without  altering  the  current  strengths  in  the 
various  circuits.  Let  us  suppose  this  junction  to  be  effected ; 
then,  by  applying  Kirchoff'H  laws  (page  156),  we  have  the 
following  relations  existing  between  the  current  strengths  and 
the  resistances  in  the  system : — 

C<»    ~"   Cg    ^"    Ca    3SS    U, 

<?!  ttj  —  C2  6    —   C4  pj  ^  0. 

CiX  —  Cj  <i  —  04  Pa  =  0. 
C4P1  +C4P2-  c^K  =0. 
By  substitution  we  get 


If  we  divide  one  equation  by  the  other,  then  we  have 

f   =   ^(Pi  +P2  +  '^)  +  ^Pi^  r^l 

«         d{pi  +  P2  +  '^)  +  *^P2 

Now  if  in  this  equation  we  make  k  =  p^  +  p,,  we  get 

a  _  2 5  (pi  +  Pa)  +  (pi  +  pg) Pi  _  2h  +  p^  _  2^ 

X        2d(pi +p3)  +  0»i+/^)p2        2d  +  pa       J.   Pa' 

■^2' 

This  equation  shows  that  if  the  slide  resistance  Pi  +  pa  be 
made  equal  to  the  portion  k  of  the  slide  resistance  b+  k  +  d 
which  it  encloses,  tiien  the  values  of  the  resistances  between  the 
points  B^and  £  A  will  be  to  one  another,  as  the  resistance  h 
plus  half  the  resistance  p^,  is  to  the  resistance  d  plus^half  the 
resistance  p,. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  h  +  K  +  d  formed  of  101  coils  of,  say, 
1000  ohms  each,  and  pi  +  Pa  of  100  coils  of  20  ohms  each,  that 
is,  2000  ohms  (pi  +  Pa)  in  all,  and  further,  if  the  slider  $2 
Tig.  67)  bridges  across  two  of  the  1000-ohm  coils  so  as  to 
I  a  resistance  of  2000  ohms  (x),  then  a  movement  of  slider 

p  2 
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«i  from  one  contact  to  the  next  represents  an  alteration  of 
10  ohms  in  the  ratio  of  B  A  to  E  A,  whilst  a  similar  movement 
of  the  slider  «2  represents  an  alteration  of  1000  ohms.  We  can 
thus,  by  means  of  the  201  coils,  101  of  1000  ohms  each  and  100 
of  20  ohms  each,  obtain  10,000  ratios  of  BA  and  EA,  each 
differing  from  the  next  by  10  ohms. 

Fio.  67. 


We  could,  if  required,  have  a  second  slider  like  «2  ^  move 
along  pi  +P2  (Fig*  66)9  t^nd  connected  to  a  third  set  of  coils  along 
which  the  slider  s^  would  move  ;  by  this  means  the  differences  of 
10  ohms  could  be  subdivided  into  differences  of  y^^^th  of  an  ohm. 
In  fact,  we  could  have  any  number  of  sets  of  coils  with  sliders, 
each  carrying  out  the  subdivision  to  any  required  degree. 

When  we  come  to  make  very  small  subdivisions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  subdividing  ^th  of  an  ohm  into  100  parts  of  ToVifth 
of  an  ohm  each,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  employ  a  set  of 
small  resistances,  as  they  are  difficult  to  adjust  exactly ;  slide 
wires  (§  18,  page  15)  may  therefore  be  employed  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose, 

223.  Fig.  68  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Slide 
Besistance  Coils  Bridge;  the  coils  in  this  case  are  arranged  in 
a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  as  represented  by  the 
theoietioal  diagram  Fig.  67.  The  left-hand  dial  contains  the 
contacts  and  double  slider  for  the  1000-ohm  coils,  and  the  right- 
hand  dial  the  contacts  and  single  slider  for  the  20-ohm  coils. 

Fig.  69  shows  a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  foregoing 
Slide  Besistanoe  Coils  Bridge ;  the  connections  in  this  diagram 
differ  from  those  shown  in  Fig.  67  in  so  far  that  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  are  reyersed,  bnt  this 
reversal  is  not  essential  to  the  principle,  as  either  arrangeiaent 
can  be  employed. 

Fio.  68. 


Pig.  69. 


"■^^5/fTV/ate; 


'  JEia^tOSi'MoOAmB     ^ 


'ooooooo^ 


Slide  Wire  or  Metre  Bridge. 

224.  The  simple  slide  wire  bridge  is  a  very  nsefal  arrange- 
ment, as  a  very  close  adjustment  can  be  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  great  accuracy  of  measurement  thereby  be  obtained.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  measuring  small  resistances  accurately. 
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A  form  in  which  this-  desoription  of  bridge  is  rery  genenilly 
oonsfrnoted  is  shown  by  Fig.  70. 

The  slide  wire,  which  is  1  metre  long  and  aboat  1  *  5  mm.  in 


g 


Fig.  71. 


diameter,  is  stretched  upon  ail^)blong  board 
(forming  the  base  of  the  instmment)  parallel 
to  a  metre  scale  divided  throughoat  its 
whole  length  into  millimetres,  and  so  placed 
that  its  two  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
oppodte  to  the  divisions  0  and  1000  re- 
spectively of  the  scale. 

The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  a 
broad,  thick  copper  band,  which  passes 
round  each  end  of  the  graduated  scale,  and 
runs  paraUel  to  it  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  wire. 

This  band  is  interrupted  by  four  gaps, 
at  mj,  a,  x,  and  mj.  On  each  side  of  these 
gaps,  and  also  at  B,  G,  and  E,  are  terminals. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  apparatus 
(Fig.  71),  the  wires  from  the  battery  are 
attached  to  the  terminals  B  and  £,  and  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  between  G  and 
the  slider  A;  by  pressing  dovni  a  knob 
this  latter  is  put  in  contact  vrith  the 
wire. 

The  conductor  whose  resistance  has  to 
be  measured,  and  a  standard  resistance, 
are  placed  in  the  gaps  at  x  and  a  respec- 
tively. 

The  two  gaps  at  m^  and  m^  (Fig.  70)  can 
either  be  bridged  across  by  thick  copper 
straps,  or  resistances  of  known  values  can 
be  inserted  in  them ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  resistances  are  simply  ungraduated 
prolongations  of  the  slide  wire. 
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225.  If  we  have  no  resistanoe  in  these  gaps,  then  when  we 
have  equilibrinm, 

X        d  d 

■    a^V    °''  *  =  n' 

As-   is  merely  a  ratio,  we  do  not  require  to  know  the  absolute 

▼alues  of  d  and  &,  but  only  their  relative  values,  that  is  to  say, 
we  only  require  to  know  the  lengths  of  the  portions  on  either 
aide  of  the  slider  A,  and  not  the  resUtaitcea  of  those  portions. 
The  length  h  of  the  slide  wire  is  constant,  that  is^ 

b  +  d  =  kj   or,    d«=A;-5, 
therefore 


X  =i  a 


-  4  -  0' 


but  h  =  1000  millimetres,  and  h  is  usually  called  the  scale 
reading^  therefore  we  have 

1000 


^  /        1000  _  A 

\scale  reading        /  ^    "' 


^scale  reading 

For  example. 

The  standard  resistance  a  being  1  ohm,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  when  the  scalp  reading  was  510 ;  what  was  the  value 
of  the  unknown  resistance  x  7 

a?  =  1  ("kYq-  -  1  j  =  -Oei  ohms. 

226.  Ifc  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Martin  F.  Boberts  that 
equation  [A]  is  the  same  as 

and  that  consequently,  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  reciprocals,  cal- 
culations can  be  considerably  simplified  in  working  out  the 
value  of  X, 

227.  Equation  [A]  is  only  true  if  the  resistances  between  the 
ends  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  terminals  B  and  E  are  zero.  But, 
although  it  may  not  appear  so,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make 
these  resistances  inappreciable ;  even  the  careful  soldering  of 
the  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  copper  straps  introduces  a  resistance 
which  is  sufficient  to  affect  very  aecmraie  tests.    Beferring  to 
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Fig.  70,  in  whioh  n^  and  n^  are  these  resistances,  we  know  iliat 
strictly  speaking 

0?  _  (2  +  tij  ^ 
"a  "  t  +  n/ 
or  that 

r-J   lOOO  +  ni+t^     -  A 
Vscale  reading  +  n^        / 

To  make  a  strictly  accurate  test,  then,  we  mnst  know  the 
Tallies  of  nx  and  nj  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  length  of  the  slide 
wire.     These  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Having  bridged  across  the  gaps  at  m^  and  Wj  with  thick  copper 
straps,  taking  care  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  scraped 
bright,  insert  known  resistances  at  a  and  x,  a  being  rather 
larger  than  x ;  then  having  obtained  equilibrium,  we  have 

a(d  +  n^)  =  a;(6  +  »i); 

now  reverse  a  and  x,  and  again  obtain  equilibrium.    Let  the 
new  scale  readings  be  h^  and  di ;  we  then  have 

'x(di  +  n^)  =  a(5i  +  «i). 

By  multiplying  up  and  arranging  the  quantities,  we  have 

an2  =  xh  +  xn^  ^  ad 
and 

a rij  =  ahi-{-  an^--  xd^; 
therefore 

a  _   gR+gn^  —  ad 
X      a  fej  +  a  nj  —  a?  <?i ' 
that  is 

a^ n^  —  a^ til  =  x^h  '-  axd  ^  a^hi-^  axd^ 

therefore 

_  ax  (di  '^  d)  +  x^  h  ^  d^hi 

In  a  similar  manner  we  should  find 

^   _ax(h^hi)  +  x'^di^a^d 

Or  since 

6  +  d  =  5i  +  dj  =  1000, 
that  is, 

d  =  1000  -  6,    and    d^  =  lOO^nr^Jh^Qooglc 
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we  have 

_  ax(h  ^hi')  +  x^b  ^  d^bi  _bx  -^  h^a 
^~  a*  —  aj*  ~a— JB 

and 

_  (1000  -  60  a?  -  (1000  -  b)a 
*  a  —  a? 

For  eacample. 

In  order  to  determine  n^  and  nj,  resistances  were  inserted  at 
a  and  x  equal  to  3  and  2  oliins  respectively.  Balance  was 
obtained  when  the  scale  reading  b  was  603.  On  reversing  a 
and  Xy  balance  was  obtained  when  the  scale  reading  b^  was  399. 
What  were  the  values  of  n^  and  n^  ? 


^  (603X2)-(399X3)  ^  q 

1  Q  O 


3-2 


mm. 


^^  ^  (1000 -399)  2 -(1000 -603)  3  ^  ^^  ^^ 

The  value  of  x,  then,  would  be  given  hj  the  equation 

^  ^  ^  /    1000  +  9  +  11    _  l^  ^  ^/  1020 ^\ 

\  scale  reading  +  9         /        \8cale  reading  +  9        / 

228.  Although  perfectly  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
with  the  metre  bridge  when  the  latter  is  properly  made,  and 
when  the  measurements  are  carefully  carried  out,  yet  consider- 
able trouble  is  often  occasioned  to  inexperienced  persons  by 
results  being  obtained  which  are  obviously  erroneous.  One 
most  frequent  cause  of  error  is  that  occasioned  by  imperfect  con- 
tacts ;  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the  important 
oonnectionSf  viz.  those  at  the  gaps,  should  be  well  made ;  this 
should  be  ensured  by  having  the  various  surfaces  in  contact 
made  clean  and  bright  by  scraping.  Good  contacts  are  best 
assured  by  having  mercury  cups  at  the  gaps  instead  of  screw 
terminals ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mercury  in  these  cups 
is  in  good  metallic  contact  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  it  should 
wei  the  metallic  surfaces.  The  mercury  should  also,  of  course, 
be  in  similar  good  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  rods 
(the  latter  are  usually  attached  to  the  standard  resistances), 
which  may  be  dipped  into  the  cups. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  metallic  surfaces  is  best  effected  by 
soonring  the  latter  with  emery  paper,  and  then  moistening  them 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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229.  A  form  of  bridge  in  which  meronry  cnpB  are  used  in  the 
place  of  terminals  for  the  more  important  connectiona,  is  shown 
by  Fig^  72.  This  apparatus  is  also  provided  with  a  commutator 
for  reversing  the  resistances  placed  at  a  and  x.  This  commuta- 
tor is  formed  of  four  mercury' 
cups  (seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  figure)  forming  the 
comers  of  a  square.  These 
cups  can  be  connected  by 
means  of  the  connector 
shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure.  This  con- 
nector is  simply  a  short  bar 
of  ebonite  with  short  copper 
rods  at  its  extremities  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter ; 
the  ends  of  these  rods  are 
bent  down  so  that  they  can 
dip  into  the  cups  when  the 
arrangement  is  placed  over 
the  latter.  If  the  connector 
is  placed  over  the  cups  so 
that  the  ebonite  bar  is  in 
the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  1-2,  then  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  a  is  connected 
to  the  right-hand  cup  at  m^^ 
and  the  right-hand  cup  at 
X  to  the  left-hand  cup  at 
m, ;  if,  however,  the  ebonite 
bar  is  in  the  position  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  1 -2„ 
then  the  left-hand  cup  at 
a  is  connected  to  the  left- 
hand  cup  at  m^,  and  the 
right-hand  cup  at  a;  to  the 
right-hand  cup  at  m^. 

Even  if  good  contacts 
be  assured,  correct  results 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the 
standard  resistcmces  are  in- 
correct, or  if  the  slide  wire  is  not  uniform  in  its  resistance 
throughout  its  length.  A  metre  bridge  to  be  really  useful, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  very  carefully  madcjigitizedbyGoOQle 
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230.  The  form  of  standard  resietanoe  generally  used  with 
the  metre  bridge  is  similar  to  that  shown  by  Fig.  73. 

The  ends  of  the  brass  rods  to  the  left  of 
the  figure  dip  into  the  mercury  cups ;  the  Fig.  73. 

resistance  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box 
and  bedded  in  parafi&ne  wax. 

The  particular  pattern  shown  is  an 
arrangement  deyised  by  Professor  Chrystal 
to  show  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  bra^  box  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  consists  of  a 
thermo-electric  couple  with  one  junction 
outside  and  one  junction  inside  the  box; 
by  connecting  this  couple  (whose  terminals 
are  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  box)  to  a  galvanometer  of  low 
resistance,  no  deflection  would  be  produced  if  the  two  junctions, 
that  is,  the  paraffine  inside  and  the  air  outside  the  box,  are  at 
the  same  temperature. 

231.  The  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made,  as  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  bridge,  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  various 
resistances,  and  amongst  these  upon  the  value  given  to  h. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  vary  the  value  of  this  quantity,  the 
gaps  at  m^  and  m^  are  provided. 

As  the  resistances  placed  in  these  gaps  are  simply  prolonga- 
tions of  the  slide  wire,  it  is  necessary  that  their  values  should 
be  known  in  terms  of  equivalent  lengths  of  the  slide  wire ;  that 
is,  we  must  know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  wire  they  are 
equal  to.    This  is  best  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Close  the  gaps  at  m^  and  m,  with  ^he  thick  copper  straps,  and 
place  resistances  of  known  values  at  a  and  x.  Adjust  the  slides 
BO  that  equilibrium  is  produced,  then 

or 

«  (6  +  »i)  +  a  (1000  +  »2  -  *)• 

Now  insert  one  of  the  resistances,  whose  equivalent  length  m^ 
in  millimetres  is  required,  at  the  left-hand  sap,  and  again 
obtain  equilibrium ;  calling  the  new  scale  reading  h^  we  tiien 
have 

^Q>\  +  «!  +  i»i)  =  a  (1000  +  Wj  -  6i). 
By  subtracting  the  one  equation  from  the  other  we  get 

x(h^  6i)  -  xm^  =  a(6i  -  6),  byGoogle 


22i 

) 
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tha 

fcifl, 

(6-6i)(a  +  «)  =  mia?, 

or 

,,       ,.«  +  « 

For  example. 

It  being  required  to  know  how  many  millimetres  of  the  slide 
wire  a  resistance  m^  was  equal  to,  the  scale  reading  6,  with 
the  two  gaps  closed,  was  500  mm.,  and  the  scale  reading  h^y 
with  m^  inserted,  was  480  mm.,  the  resistances  at  a  and  x  being 
6  and  4  ohms  respectively.    What  was  the  value  of  wij  ? 

Wi  =  (500  -  480)  ^^  =  50  mm. 

If  we  have  a  and  x  eqnal,  we  get  the  simplification 
TOj  =  (6  -  5i)  2. 

There  are  other  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  nti,  but  the 
one  ^ven,  besides  being  extremely  simple,  is  very  accurate,  as 
it  is  independent  of  the  quantities  n^  ana  nj. 

The  millimetre  values  of  the  resistances  to  be  placed  at  mj 
and  m,  being  thus  determined,  the  value  of  a;  is  given  by  the 
equation 

X  =  q(^lQ00  +  Wi  +  «2  +  %+m,  _  A 
\  scale  reading  +  n^  +  w^  / 

232.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Best  arrangement  of  resistances^ 
&c.,  for  making  a  test  with  the  metre  bridge,  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Now  a  mistake  of  a  millimetre  in  the  position  of  the  slider 
will  make  a  much  greater  error  in  the  result  of  x  worked  out 
from  the  formula,  when  the  slider  is  near  the  ends  of  the  wire 
than  when  it  is  near  the  middle.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose 
X  was  1  ohm  and  a  was  also  1  ohm,  then  we  should  have  the 
slider  standing  exactly  at  500  if  it  were  properly  adjusted. 
Suppose,  however,  it  was  1  millimetre  out,  then  the  apparent 
value  of  X  would  be 

,  /lOOO       A 

that  is,  we  make  a,  1  —  -996,  or  -004  ohms,  too  small. 

Next  suppose  a  =  9  ohms,  then  for  equilibrium  the  scale  read- 
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ing  would  be  900,  and  if  we  make  a  mistake  of  1  millimetre  we 
should  have 


'-e^-o--^ 


that  is,  we  make  «,  1  —  '990,  or  -010  ohms,  too  small. 

Lastly  let  ns  suppose  a  =  ^  ohm,  then  the  scale  reading  for 
exact  equilibrium  would  be  100,  and  supposing  there  to  be  an 
error  of  1  millimetre^  we  have 


9\101         /  ' 


that  is,  we  make  a,  1  —  '989,  or  -Oil  ohms,  too  small. 
To  summarise  the  results,  then,  we  see  that  with 

o  larger  than  a,  error  was  -OlO,  or  1  per  cent. 
„  equal  to  ♦    „      „       „     -004,  or  f      „ 
„  smaller  than,,      „       „     'Oil,  or  1       „ 

The  error,  in  fact,  was  smallest  when  the  slider  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  wire.  We  must,  however,  determine  whether  the 
middle  is  really  the  point  at  which  the  error  is  least. 

Galling  V  the  resistance  of  the  slide  wire  and  its  prolonga- 
tions till,  t»2,  and  V  the  scale  reading  plus  the  prolongation  m^, 
let  there  be  an  error  Xinx  caused  by  an  error  —  S  in  &',  then 

a,  +  X  =  a(^^-l)    or    X  =  a(J^^- l)  -  x. 
But 


6--1 


6'" 
therefore 

I  y^Ti-^  fS 

or  sinoe  8  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say, 

Jb'S 
^  =  *6^(S-3v)-  [A] 

Now  we  have  to  make  X  as  tmaU  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do, 
sinoe  «  and  V  aie  constant  quantities,  by  making  V  (V  —  &')  as 
large  as  possible. 
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But  .   . 

and  to  make  this  expression  as  large  as  possible,  we  must  make 
^-  —  &'  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  V  must  be  positive, 
we  must  make  it  eqnal  to  0,  or 

^-6'  =  0;thatis,5'  =  |; 

which  proves  the  truth  of  the  supposition. 

To  obtain  the  slider  as  near  to  the  middle  of  the  wire  as 
possible  when  equilibrium  is  produced,  we  must  make  a  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  x. 

If  in  equation  [  Aj  we  put 


we  get 


Aof«,    and,    6'  =  |. 


,      400  8 

A    ^ 


V 


,1    * 


so  that  if  when  the  slider  is  near  to  the  centre  of  h^  we  can 
adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  1  divbion  (8),  then  if  ^  con- 
sisted of  1000  parts  (as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
prolongations  m^,  m^),  we  could  measure  the  value  of  a;  to  an 
accuracy  of 

400  X  1 

-^^^  =  •4  per  cent. 

233.  In  order  to  make  a  measurement  in  this  manner,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  necessary  for  a  to  be  approximately  equal  to  «. 
Now  in  many  cases  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  it 
was  required  to  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  sample  of  wire, 
then  in  this  case  we  should  take  a  sufficient  length  of  the  wire 
to  give  a  resistance  approximately  equal  to  a,  and  then  having 
measured  the  exact  length  taken,  we  should  ascertain  its  exact 
resistance  by  adjusting  the  slider  until  equilibrium  was  ob- 
tained. 

234.  If  we  wish  the  measurement  to  be  made  to  a  higher 
percentage  of  accuracy  than  can  be  made  with  the  slide  wire  h 
alone,  then  we  must  add  equal  resistances,  m^  and  m,,  at  eaqh 

-"d  of  the  wire  so  as  to  increase  the  value  of  h. 
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Since 

therefore 

*  -   ^,  , 

60  that  if  we  wish  to  measure  a;  to  an  aoonracj,  say,  of  *  1  per 
cent.,  then  we  most  make  k'  equal  to 

^2i2ii  =  4000; 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  add  reBistances  nti  and  m,  at  each  end  of 
X;,  each  equivalent  to  1500  millimetres  of  the  wire  k.  It  mnst 
be  recollected,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
thns  increasing  the  length  of  A;,  unless  the  fi^re  of  merit  of 
the  galvanometer  employed  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a 
movement  of  the  slider  to  a  distance  of  1  division  from  its 
correct  position,  to  produce  a  perceptible  movement  of  the 
needle. 

If  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  not  one  which  admits  of 
adjustment,  then  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  measurement 
we  must  add  a  resistance  on  to  one  or  other  of  the  ends  of  ^, 
according  as  a;  is  larger  or  smaller  than  a;  or  wo  may  add 
resistances  to  both  ends,  their  values  being  unequal. 

If  in  equation  [A]  (page  221)  we  put 

»  =  a(|-l)    or.    y  =  h'^-±^,  [1] 

then  we  get 


or  if  we  put 
we  have 


,,      100(a  +  a.)3  ,,      ^^^S+O" 

V  = \,  ,    or,    V  = 


h'x         •        '  V 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  no  matter  what  are  the 
relative  values  of  a  and  x  still  V  can  always  have  a  value  which 
will  enable  fl>  to  be  obtained  to  any  percentage  of  accuracy  X' ; 
that  is,  erf  course,  provided  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  suffioiently  high  for  the  purpose. 
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Yw  example. 

It  is  required  to  measnre  the  exact  Yalne  of  a  resistance  x^ 
whose  approximate  value  is  five  times  that  of  the  resistance  a ; 
what  must  be  the  valne  of  V  in  order  that  the  measurement 
may  be  made  to  an  accnracj'  of  •  5  per  cent.  ?  The  adjustment 
of  the  slider  can  be  determined  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division. 

100(i  +  l)l 
y=         ^,     ^    =240. 

From  equation  [1]  (page  223)  we  get 

^  =  240(1+^)  =  1440, 

consequently  since  k  consists  of  1000  divisions  we  must  add  a 

prolongation  m,  equal  to  not  less  than  440  divisions,  on  to  k. 

We  may  of  course  make  the  prolongation  larger  than  440 ; 

in  fact,  in  praotioe  we  should  liave  to  do  so  unless  we  had  a 

resistance  available  of  the  exact  required  value ;  but  it  must 

not  be  too  large,  otherwise  the  position  of  balance  for  the 

slider  would  be  at  some  point  on  m^  instead  of  on  the  wire  k, 

.       k  X 
In  flEUst,  m.  must  not  be  greater  than  — - 

a 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  per- 
centage of  accuracy  it  is  necessary  that  V  should  exceed  Jb,  ^en 
in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  prolongation  mi  in 
addition  to  the  prolongation  irij ;  the  latter  quantity  in  this  case 

must  not  exceed  (k  +  mj)  -. 

In  the  last  example  we  have  supposed  a;  to  be  less  tlian  a.  If, 
however,  x  is  greater  than  a,  then  V  will  probably  have  to  be 
greater  than  ky  in  which  case  of  course  we  should  have  to  add 
the  prolongation  m^  in  the  place  of  the  prolongation  m^^  the 

value  of  m^  being  such  that  it  does  not  exceed  k  -,  unless  we  also 

X 

add  a  prolongation  vn,  in  addition  to  m^,  in  which  case  fn^  must 

not  exceed  {k  +  m^  — 

We  have  seen  that  by  means  of  m^  and  m, — the  values  of  which 
can  be  determined  in  the  manner  shown  in  §  231  (page  219) — we 
can  theoretically  airanffe  that  the  value  of  x  can  be  assured  to 
anv  required  degree  of  accuracy,  no  matter  what  the  relative 
values  of  x  and  a  may  be.    This,  however,  can  only  be  the  case 
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provided  the  figure  of  merit  .of  the  galvanometer  is  snoh  as  to 
enable  the  slider  to  be  adjusted  to  an  accuracy  of  1  division. 
The  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  therefore,  as  in  other 
tests,  is  the  limit  to  the  *'  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attain- 
able." This  limit  can  be  determined  from  equation  [2]  (page  195) 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  X  be  the  error  in  a?,  caused  by  6'  being  ;th  of  a  unit  out  of 
adjustment,  then  we  have 

.  +  X=a^,    or,    X  =  «^-..  = ^^^; 

and  since  adl  ^Vxy  and  ;  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  get 


X  =  i 


a  +  x 


b 


J    * 


We  have  then  from  equation  [2]  (page  195)  by  putting  d!  =  — , 


El 


a  +  x 


{i(6'  +  i7)  +  a?  +  4f  +  «  +  ^  +  y} 

In  order,  therefore,  that  V  may  be  able  to  have  the  value 
necessary  to  ensure  x  being  measrured  to  the  required  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  value  of  c^  must  not  be  less  than  that  given  by  the 
above  equation. 

As  the  values  of  ^,  d^  a;,  and  r  are  mostly  easily  obtained  in 
ohms,  the  value  of  V  corresponding  to  the  number  of  divisions  of 
which  it  would  consist  must  be  in  ohms  also ;  ;,  likewise,  will 
have  to  be  the  resistance,  in  the  fraction  of  an  ohm,  correspond- 
ing to  1  division  (or  fraction  of  a  division,  if  the  slider  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  doser  accuracy  than  1  division)  of  the  wire  ft. 

For  example. 

In  the  last  example  it  was  required  to  be  known  whether  a 
galvanometer  whose  resistance  was  1  ohm  (g\  and  the  reciprocal 
of  whose  figure  of  merit  was  -0002  (c^)  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  measurement  in  question*  The  resistance 
of  the  slide  wire,  which  was  divided  into  1000  divisions  (ft),  was 
5  ohms;  the  resistance  a  was  1  ohm,  and  the  resistance  x, 
5  ohms  approximately.  The  actual  value  of  the  prolongation 
added  to  ft  was  such  as  to  make  ft'  equal  to  1560.  The  resistance 

Q 
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of  the  battery  was  5  ohm8(r),  and  its  electromotiYe  force  2  Volts 
(E)  approximately. 

Since  k  =  1000,  therefore  \  =  -^  =  -0005. 

Also  (from  equation  [1],  page  223)  we  have 

,r        ah'        1X1560      „.^,.   ..  '5  X  260         ._, 

0  =  — ; —  =  — ,— — r—  =  260  divisions  =  — ^^^,^      =  -13  ohms; 
a^x         1  +  5  1000  ' 

therefore 

2x-0005x^^ 
•13 


{^(•13  +  l)  +  5  +  l}{6  +  l  +  6  +  5^} 
•046 


(11^65)(49^46) 


=  -0008, 


which  is  greater  than  ^0002,  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit 
of  the  galvanometer  in  question,  consequently  the  latter  instru- 
ment is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 

235.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  employed  in  making 
a  bridge  test  is  an  important  point,  especially  as  regards  the 
measurement  of  small  resistances. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  bridge  test,  we  can  adjust  within 
1  unit,  and  in  the  case  of  the  slide  wire  bridge,  we  can  adjust 
within  1  millimetre  of  the  wire ;  if  then  the  galvanometers  em- 
ployed in  these  cases  are  such  that  when  we  are  1  unit  or 
1  millimetre  from  exact  equilibrium  we  obtain  perceptible 
deflections  of  the  needles,  then  we  have  what  we  require,  what- 
ever the  resistances  of  the  galvanometers  may  be. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  bridge,  where  the  adjustable  resist- 
ances are  not  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  a  greater  accuracy 
than  1  unit,  a  Thomson's  galvanometer,  such  as  that  described 
in  Chapter  III.  (page  46),  and  which  has  a  resistance  of  about 
5000  ohms,  gives,  under  all  circumstances,  a  very  large  deflection 
when  the  adjustment  is  only  1  unit  from  equilibrium.  In  the 
case  of  the  sUde  wire  bridge,  however,  where  to  be  1  millimetre 
from  exact  equilibrium  means  to  be  only  j^th  of  an  ohm,  or 
even  less,  out,  a  galvanometer  of  such  a  high  resistance  as 
5000  ohms  would  not  be  found  to  give  a  perceptible  deflection. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  such  a  galvanometer  is  practically 
short,  circuited  by  the  very  low  resistance  it  has-  between  its 
termiuals.  '^'Q'*'"^^  ^^  ^ 
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The  question  of  galvanometer  resistance  is  considered  at 
length  in  Chapter  XXY.,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  it  is  best 
that  the  instrument  shonld  have  a  resistance  not  more  than 

aboat  10  times,  or  less  than  about  -Arth,  — ^^ .    Of  course 

*"  a  +  x 

in  practice  we  cannot  adjust  the  resistance  to  meet  every  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  limits  given  are  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
an  instrument  to  be  made  which  would  prove  satisfactory  for 
most  purposes  for  which  the  metre  bridge  is  adapted ;  moreover, 
if  a  particular  galvanometer  does  not  prove  to  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose,  we  can  ascertain,  by  the  help  of  the  above 
rule,  whether  the  cause  is  due  to  its  resistance  being  too  high 
or  too  low. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  we  mean  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument  itself,  and  not  the  resistance  in  its  circuit ;  thus,  if 
according  to  calculation  it  were  proved  that  the  galvanometer 
resistance  should  be  1  ohm,  then  it  would  not  be  carrying  out 
the  rule  if  we  took  an  instrument  having  a  resistance  of,  say  i 
of  an  ohm,  and  added  a  resistance  of  f  of  an  ohm  in  its  circuit, 
for  this  I  of  an  ohm  would  be  an  addition  to  the  external  circuit, 
and  not  an  addition  to  the  galvanometer  itself. 

Under  no  conditions  shoiSd  the  battery  be  joined  between  A 
and  C,  and  the  galvanometer  between  B  and  E,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  battery  current  in  passing  from  the  slider  to  the  wire 
would  be  liable  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Conditicns  necesHtry  for  making  (he  Test  to  any  required  Degree  of 

Accuracy, 

236.  The  number  of  divisions  of  which  V  must  consist  in 
order  that  x  may  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  X!  per  cent,  must 
be  not  few  than 


100  (-  +  18 


V 

S  being  the  number  of  divisions,  or  the  fraction  of  a  division,  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  slider. 

If  prolongations  are  necessary,  then  m^  must  not  exceed 

(k  +  Wjj-,  and  m^  must  not  exceed  (k  +  Wij|iuzed  by  Google 

Q  2 
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The  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer 
must  be  not  less  than 

a  +  x 


ES.- 


h' 


where  E  is  in  volts  and  all  the  other  quantities  (including  V  and 
dT)  are  in  ohms. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -rr  v    +  ^  )  ^' 

Measurements  by  Carey  Foster's  Method. 

237.  This  method,  devised  by  Prof.  Carey  Foster,*  consists  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  in  terms  of  an 
equivalent  length  of  the  slide  wire;  this  is  effected  in  the 
following  way : — 

Fig.  74.  Fig.  75. 


The  resistance,  a,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined,  is  placed 
in  the  left-hand  gap  (Fig.  74),  and  resistances  r^,  rj,  the  ratio  of 
whose  values  does  not  differ  nrom  unity  more  than  does  that  of 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  and  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
slide  wire,  are  placed  in  the  two  centre  gaps ;  the  right-hand 
gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  without  sensible  resistance. 

The  slider  is  now  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  obtained,  and 
the  reading  b  is  noted,  x  is  then  transferred  to  the  right-hand 
gap,  and  the  left-hand  gap  is  closed  by  a  conductor  without 
sensible  resistance  (Fig.  75) ;  the  slider  is  again  adjusted  and 
the  reading  b^  noted. 

Calling  n^  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  copper  strap 
between  B  and  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slide  wire,  and  n,  the 

♦  *  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  EDgineen,'  vol.  i.  page  196. 
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reBistanoe  of  the  portion  of  the  strap  between  E  and  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  slide  wire ;  also  calling  r^  the  total  resistance 
between  the  points  B  and  G,  euxd  r^  the  total  resistance  between 
the  points  0  and  E;  fincdly,  calling  h  and  \  the  respective 
reswtofices  of  the  portions  of  the  slide  wire,  in  the  two  tests,  and 
calling  I  the  total  resiatance  of  the  slide  wire,  we  have 


and  also 

therefore 

therefore 


t\  ^x  +  n^  +  h 
r^      Z  —  6  +  »3 

n  ^         ^1  +  ^1 

r^      Z-6i  +  tt2  +  a' 

X +  11^+1  _  »i  +  ^1 

a  +  »i  +  ^  ,  1  »i  +  ^1  ,1  . 


Z  —  fe  +  «a  2  —  ftj  +  na  +  a? 

therefore 

Z-6  +  n3  Z-^i  +  Wa  +  a? 

therefore 

Z  —  6  +  nj  =  Z  —  6i  +  »2  +  »> 
or 

«  =  6i  —  6. 

In  order  to  make  this  formula  useful  we  mnst  know  the 
resistance  per  millimetre  of  the  slide  wire,  since  h^  and  h  on  the 
scale  represent  not  resistances  but  lengths.  The  simplest 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  test  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
giving  the  resistance  x  a  known  valne,  *  1  ohm  for  example ;  in 
the  latter  case,  since 

•1  =  6i-6 

the  difference  between  the  two  scale  readings  multiplied  by  10 
gives  the  number,  v,  of  millimetres  corresponding  to  1  ohm 
resistance,  and  therefore  when  we  make  a  test  to  determine  an 
tmknown  resistance,  Xy  we  get 

X  =  i. 

V 

The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  upon  the  conductor  with 
which  the  unknown  resistance,  «,  is  interchanged  having  prac- 
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tically  no  resiBtance ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  made  of  as  maBsiye 
and  luiort  a  piece  of  copper  as  possible,  and  the  connections  should 
be  made  by  means  of  mercury  cups.* 

The  great  merit  of  Professor  Foster's  method  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  measurements  are  independent  of  the  resistances  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  copper  band. 

238.  Professor  Foster  points  out  that  inasmuch  as  by  his 
method  the  value  of  a  resistance,  Xy  can  be  determined  in  terms 
of  a  certain  length  of  the  slide  wire,  therefore  if  a;  be  made  a 
known  resistance  and  the  slide  wire  itself  be  formed  of  a  portion 
of  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is  required,  this  latter 
resistance  can  easily  be  determined.  Such  a  method  would  give 
very  accurate  results,  and  is  as  good  as  *'  Thomson's  Bridge  " 
method,  which  was  devised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Thomson's  Bridqe. 

239.  The  arrangement  of  this  bridge  is  shown  by  Fig.  76 ; 
its  object  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  a 


Z. .-^4^    \  . 


w 


-vhUI 


portion  of  a  conductor  of  low  resistance,  lying  between  two 
points,  errors  due  to  imperfect  connections  being  avoided.  In 
the  Fig.,  B  F  is  the  conductor,  the  resistance  b  of  the  corre- 
sponding length,  1-2,  of  which  requires  to  be  determined.  F  E 
is  a  standard  slide  wire  whose  resistance  per  unit  length  is 

*  Ab  a  rale  the  onps  at  each  side  of  a  ffap  are  too  small  and  are  not  put 
close  enongh  together,  the  consequence  being  that  a  conductor  nsed  for 
bridging  over  a  gap  is  comparatively  long  and  has  a  sensible  resistance.  The 
onps  ought  to  be  of  large  dimensions  and  so  dose  together  as  almost  to  touch, 
the  bridge  piece  could  then  be  made  so  massive  and  short  as  to  be  praotioaUy 
of  a  neffligtole  resistance.  The  ends  of  this  piece  should  be  quite  flat,  so  as 
to  lie  closely  in  contact  ?rith  the  bottom  of  the  cups.  _ 
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accurately  known.     Now  when  we  have  equilibrinm  we  see 
from  equation  [A]  (page  211)  that  we  have 

«  ^  KPi  +  P2  +  K)  +  Kp,^ 
«      ^(Pi  +  P2  +  K)  +  Kpa' 

by  multiplying  up  and  arranging  we  get 


P1    +    P2+.K: 


Now  if  we  have 

fl       sc       _ 

—  =  — ,    that  ifl,    xpi  =  ap2 
Pi      Pa 
we  get 

a  d  —  6  a;  =  0, 
or 

X 

from  which  we  see  that  the  value  of  &  is  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  any  of  the  connections,  provided  the  contacts  at 
the  points  1, 2, 3,  and  4  are  small  compared  with  the  resistances 
a,  p|,  P3,  and  a;,  which,  by  making  these  resistances  high  enough, 
will  ]^ractically  be  the  case.  The  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4  should 
be  knife  edges,  so  that  the  exact  distance  between  1  and  2,  and 
between  8  and  4  can  be  properly  determined. 

Mkasubehent  of  the  Conductivity  Besistakce  of  a  Telegraph 

Line. 

Direct  Method. 

240.  When,  by  means  of  the  bridge,  Pig.  63  (p.  191),  we  are 
measuring  the  wnduetiviiy  resistance  of  a  wire  whose  further  end 
is  not  at  hand,  we  should  join  one  end  to  terminal  C,  put  the 
further  end  to  earth,  put  terminal  E  to  earth,  and  then  measure 
in  the  usual  way. 

Loop  Method. 

241.  It  is  always  as  well,  however,  when  possible,  to  measure 
without  using  an  earth,  by  looping  two  wires  together  at  their 
further  ends,  the  nearer  ends  being  joined  to  terminals  E  and  C 
respectively ;  this  gives  the  joint  conductivity  resistance  of  the 
two.  Errors  consequent  from  earth  currents,  or  a  defective  earth, 
Ac.,  are  thereby  avoided.    We  cannot,  however,  by  this  means, 
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obtain  the  conductivity  resistance  of  each  wire  separately.  If, 
however,  we  have  three  wires  at  hand,  we  can  by  three  measure- 
ments obtain  the  oonductivity  resistance  of  each  wire,  without 
using  an  earth.    This  is  effected  as  follows : — 

Let  the  three  wires  be  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  and  3. 
First  loop  wires  1  and  2,  at  their  further  ends,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B^.  Next  loop  wires  1  and  3,  and  let  their 
resistance  be  B,.  Lastly,  loop  2  and  3,  and  let  their  resistance 
be  Bj.  Supposing  the  respective  resistances  of  1, 2,  and  3  to  be 
ri,  ra,  and  r^,  we  get 

n  +  »-3  =  El 
♦"i  +  »-3  =  Kjj 

*"2  +  *'3    =    Eg. 

Now,  since  each  of  the  wires  is  looped  first  with  one  and 
then  with  the  other  of  the  other  two,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  measurements  will  be  the  sum  of  the  individual 
resistances  of  the  three  wires  taken  twice  over,  and  conse- 

quently  — ^ must  be  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of 

the  three  wires.  If,  then,  we  subtract  B^  from  this  result, 
the  remainder  must  be  the  resistance  of  r^.  Similarly,  if  we 
subtract  Bj  from  the  same,  the  remainder  will  give  us  r^ ;  and 
lastly,  by  subtracting  E3,  we  get  the  value  of  r^. 

For  example. 

The  conductivity  resistance  of  each  of  three  wires.  Nob.  1,  2, 
and  3  was  required.  Nos.  1  and  2  being  looped,  the  resistance 
(B^)  was  found  to  be  300  ohms.  Nos.  1  and  3  looped  gave  a 
resistance  (B,)  of  400  ohms.  Lastly,  Nos.  2  and  3  looped  gave 
a  resistance  (E3)  of  500  ohms.    Then : — 

added  resistance  of  the  three  wires  will  be 

300  +  400  +  500       ^^.    , 
=  600  ohms; 

therefore, 

Eesistance  (r^  of  No.  1  wire  =  600  -  500  =  100  ohms. 
„  (rS      „      2     „     =  600  -  400  =  200    „ 

>»  W      "      3     „     =  600  -  300  =  300    „ 

By  this  device,  then,,  we  are  enabled  to  eliminate  all  sources  of 
error  without  making  a  greater  number  of  measurements  than 
would  be  required  if  we  measured  each  wire  separately,  by 
using  an  earth. 
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Measueemedt  op  the  Besistance  of  an  Eabth. 

242.  By  means  of  a  method  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  we 
can,  if  we  have  two  wires  at  our  disposal,  measure  the  resist- 
ance of  the  earths  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  The  following  is  the 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done : — 

iet  the  two  wires  be  numbered  respectively  1  and  2.  First 
loop  the  two  wires  at  their  farther  ends,  and  let  the  measured 
resistance  of  the  loop  be  B^.  Next  have  No.  1  wire  put  to  the 
earth  at  its  further  end,  and  measure  the  resistance,  which  will 
be  that  of  the  wire  and  earths  combined ;  let  this  total  resistance 
be  B4.  Lastly,  have  wire  No.  2  put  to  ^e  earth  at  the  distant 
station,  and  measure  the  total  resistance,  which  we  will  call  B5 ; 
then  by  adding  B^,  B4  and  B5  together,  and  dividing  the  result 
by  2,  we  get  Sie  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  wires  and 
the  earth ;  by  subtracting  £rom  this  result  the  resistances  of  the 
two  looped  wires  the  remainder  wiU  be  the  resistance  of  the 
earths. 

243.  By  means  of  a  test  made  in  this  manner  we  can  deter- 
mine not  only  the  resistance  of  an  earth,  but  also  the  in- 
dividual resistance  of  two  wires ;  for  if  we  subtract  B4  from 

— ~ ^,  the  result  will  be  the  resistance  of  wire  No.  2, 

and  if  we  subtract  B5  instead  of  B4,  then  the  result  will  be 
the  resistance  of  wire  No.  1.  Such  a  test,  however,  although 
it  eliminates  errors  due  to  defective  earths,  does  not  eliminate 
errors  due  to  earth  currents.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  test  which 
is  applicable  when  only  two  wires  can  be  had,  it  is  useful,  since 
the  earth  current  errors  can  be  eliminated  by  a  method  which 
we  shall  investigate. 

ICbasubehent  of  the  Insulation  Besistange  of  a  Telegraph 

Lime. 

244.  Li  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  wire,  the  con- 
nections would  be  the  same  as  for  conductivity  resistance,  except 
that  the  further  end  of  the  wire,  instead  of  being  put  to  earth, 
would  be  insulated. 

245.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  require  to  find  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  two  sections  of  one  wire,  but  we  can  only  test 
from  one  end. 

Now,  if  we  join  several  wires  together,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  iruulaUon  resistance  of  the 
combination  will  diminish  according  to  the  number  of  the  wires 
and  according  to  the  insulation  resistance  of  each  of  them. 
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The  law  for  the  total  resistance,  in  fact,  will  be  the  same  as 
that  for  the  joint  conductor  resistance  of  a  number  of  wires 
joined  np  in  multiple  arc  (page  70).  That  is  to  say,  the  total 
insulation  resistance  of  any  numSsr  of  wires  joined  together  wiU  he 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  their  respectufe 
insulation  resistances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  wires  be  joined  together  one  in  front  of  the  other 
or  all  be  bunched  together;  the  law  of  the  joint  insulation 
resistance  is  the  same  in  both  cases.* 


Suppose,  then,  A  G  to  be  the  wire  which  is  required  to  be 
tested  for  insulation  resistance  from  A  in  two  sections,  A  B  and 
B  G.  Let  a  be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  A  B,  and 
h  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  B  G ;  and  suppose  x  to 
be  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  whole  wire  from  A  to  G,  then 
we  have 

ah 


X  = 
from  which 

6  = 


a  +  h 

ax 
a  —  jc 


All  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  supposing  we  are  testing  from  A, 
is  first  to  get  the  end  G  insulated  and  to  measure  the  insulation 
resistance ;  this  gives  us  x.  Next  get  the  wire  separated  at  B, 
and  the  end  of  tiie  section  A  B  insulated.  Again  measure  the 
insulation  resistance;  this  gives  us  a.  Then  from  the  two 
results  h  can  be  calculated. 

For  example. 

The  insulation  resistance  {x)  of  the  whole  wire,  from  A  to  C, 
was  found  to  be  6000  ohms,  and  that  from  A  to  B  (a),  24,000 
ohms.    What  was  the  insulation  resistance  (&)  of  the  section  B? 

24,000X6000 

24,000  -  6000 

246.  To  obtain  the  conductivity  resistance  of  one  section  of  a 
wire  when  the  resistance  of  the  other  section,  and  also  of  the 
whole  wire,  is  known,  we  have  only  to  subtract  the  resistance 
of  the  one  section  from  the  resistance  of  the  whole  section.  The 
truth  of  this  is  obvious. 

**  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  insulation  resistances  are  very  low,  as  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  then  comes  into  question  and  modifies  the  result. 
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Measubement  of  the  Conductivity  Eesistance  of  Wikes 

TRAYEBSED  BY  EaBTH  CuBBENTS. 

247.  When  the  conductivity  resistance  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
IB  measured  by  having  the  farther  end  of  the  line  put  to  earth, 
the  presence  of  earth  currents,  that  is  to  say,  the  currents  set 
up  by  electrical  disturbances  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
also   currents   due  to  the  polarisation   of  the  earth   plates, 

renders  the  formula  x  —  d  j-,  when  equilibrium  is  produced, 

incorrect.    To  obtain  the  true  value  of  the  resistance  of  the 
wire,  therefore,  a  diflferent  formula  is  necessary. 

Equilibrium  Me&od. 

248.  In  Fig.  77  let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  testing 
battery,  E^  the  electromotive  force  of  the  earth  current,  whose 
value  will  be  -|-  or  —  according  to  its  direction,  and  let  a,  &,  d,  a;, 
and  r  be  the  resistances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bridge ;  then 


Cj,  e,,  ^3,  C4,  and  e^  being  the  current  strengths  in  the  different 
branches,  we  have  by  Eirchoff's  laws  (page  156),  when  equi- 
librium is  produced,  the  following  equations  connecting  the 
reeistances,  current  strengths,  and  electromotive  forces : — 

Ci  —  C4  =  0 

Cj  -  C3  =  0 

Cfi  -  C3  -  C4  =  0 

c^a  --  c^h  =  0 

C4  aj  —  C3  d  =  i  Ej 

c^r  +  e^d  +  Cal>  =  E. 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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By  elimination  we  obtain  two  values  of  04,  one  in  teims  of  the 
battery  E^,  and  the  other  in  terms  of  E,  thus 

and 

E 

'*  =  a(d  +  r)  +  h(^r+r)- 


249.  If  we  equate  the  two  values  of  e^  we  can  get  the 
relation  between  the  two  electromotive  forces  E  and  E^,  and 
thus  obtain  a  method  of  determining  the  relative  electromotive 
forces  of  the  batteries,  for  we  have 

±  El hx^  ad 

E      -  a(d  +  r)  +  b(a  +  ry 

250.  From  the  latter  equation  we  find 

o^  ^  El  fa(d  +  r)  +  h{a  +  r)^ 

6-EL  &  J' 

To  make  this  equation  useful  it  is  necessary  that  E^  and  E 
be  known.  If,  however,  we  reverse  the  testing  battery  and 
again  obtain  equilibrium  by  readjusting  d  to  di^  we  get  a  second 
equation,  viz., 

±  El   _  hx^  ad^ 

"^^   ■"  a{d,  +  r)  +  b(a  +  ry 

we  therefore  have 

hx  —  ad  hx  -^  adi  _ 

a(d  +  r)  +  h{a  +  r)  ^  a{d,  +  r) +  b(a  +  r)  "    ' 

By  multiplying  up  we  get 

hx[a(d^+  r)  +  h(a  +  r)]  -  ad  [a(d^+  r)  +  6(a  +  r)] 
+  hx[ald  +  r)  +  b(a  +  r)]  -  ad^[ald +  r) +  h(a +  r)] 
=  0; 

that  is 

„  ^  a      d[a(d,  +  r)  +  h(a  +  r)]+d,la(d  +  r)b(a+r)'] 
b  '        a(d^  +  r)+b(a  +  r)  +  a(d  +  r)+b(a+r) 
_  a  r2(d  +  h)(d,+k)  ^    -I 

b   t(d  +  h)  +  {d^  +  k)      ig'^zelbyi^OOglle^J 


where 
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For  example. 

In  makmg  a  conduotivity  test  of  a  wire  in  which  an  earth 
carrent  ezifitod,  with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  to  line  eqni- 
librinm  was  obtained  when  d^  was  8000  ohms.  On  reversing 
the  testing  current,  equilibrinm  was  obtained  when  d  was 
6000  ohms.  The  resistances  a  and  h  were  100  and  1000  ohms 
respectively,  and  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  200  ohms. 
What  was  the  resistance,  x^  of  the  line  ? 


therefore 

_  JlOO^ 

*  ■"  1000 


=  [^200  (l  +  ^)  +  1000  J   =  3200, 

100^  [-2(6000+3200)  (8000+3200)  ^  T^ 

LOOO  L(6000+3200)+(8000+3200)  J 

It  may  be  pointed  ont  that  the  quantity  /  ^  ,  i,.  /  \^^  .'  ji  ^ 

equation  [A]  is  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  quantities  (d  +  h) 
and  {di  +  h). 

Various  abbreviations  of  formula  [A]  have  been  suggested, 
but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  inasmuch  as  the  formula  is  only  required  occasionally, 
the  advantage  of  a  simplification  which  at  the  best  is  only  an 
approximation  is  a  doubtful  one. 

Manee^e  Method.* 

251.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  consists  in 
making  the  observations  as  in  the  last  test,  but  without 
reversing  the  current,  the  first  observation  being  made  with 
resistances  a  and  h  in  the  arms  B  0  and  B  A  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  second  with  these  resistances  changed  to  a^  and  b^.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  we  have 

±Ei_  hx  -^  ad 

"E  a(d+r)  +  h(a  +  r)* 

in  the  second  case 

i  El  &i  a?  —  Oj  d^ 

*  <  Joonial  of  the  Bodety  of  Tel^jtsph  Engineen,'  Haf  ^  ' 
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therefore 

hx  '^  ad  6^  9/  —  a^  <2j 


a(d  +  r)+6(o  +  r)        a^^d^  +  r) +  \(a,  + r)' 
By  mnltiplying  up,  and  extracting  x,  we  get 

_  ad[ai(di  +  f)  +  6i(ai  +  r)]  -  a^d^la(d  +  r)  +  h(a  +  r)] 
-    b  [ai(di  +  r)  +  b,(a,  +  r)]  -    ft^  [a(_d  +  r)  +  6(a  +  r)] 

_  ad[(ai  +  6i) r  +  o, 6,]  —  adi [(o  +  6) r  +  o 6] 
ai6(6i  +  di +  r)  -  a6,(6 +  d  +  r) 

In  practice  Sir  Henry  Manoe  prefers  to  make  b  =  a  and  b^  =  a^, 
in  -which  case  the  formnla  becomes 

_  _  d(2r  +  a^)  -  d,(2r  +  a) 
id,  +  a,)-{d  +  a)      ' 

Far  example. 

In  making  a  conductivity  test  of  a  wire  in  which  an  earth 
current  existed  .the  arms  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  each  made 
equal  to  100  ohms ;  equilibrium  was  then  obtained  when  d  was 
adjusted  to  750  ohms.  On  altering  a  and  h  to  1000  each, 
balance  was  again  obtained  by  makisg  d^  equal  to  840  ohms. 
The  resistance,  r,  of  the  battery  was  200  ohms.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  line  ? 

750(2  X  200  +  1000)  -  840 (2  x  200  +  100)       ...    .    , 
*  = (840 +  1000) -(750 +  100) =  636-4 ohms. 

With  further  reference  to  this  test,  see  next  chapter. 

Equal  Deflection  or  **  False  Zero  "  Method. 

252.  Beferring  to  page  194,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  the 
electromotive  force  E^  in  the  branch  x  (Fig.  77,  page  236),  then 
equation  [7]  (page  172)  becomes 

c,[r{d,  +  x^  +  x(h  +  d,)] 
cd(r{a  +  h)+a(h  +  d,-]  l^i 

^  -  c^(hg  ^d^g  +  hx  +  hd^)  +  E(di  +  a?)  -  Ei(6  +  dQ 
c^{ad^  +  bd^  +  hg  +  dig)  +  l^(a  +  b)  ' 

or  say 

Ceib"  +  E(a  +  5)  *       ^ 
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that  is 

_  E(c?i  +  g)  -El  {h  +  d^)  -  E  (g  +  ^)  K 
^«  "■  "  r  K  +  ik' 

Now,  supposing  the  electromotive  force  E  is  removed  without 
altering  r,  and  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  c^  and  the  other 
quantities  remain  unaltered,  then  we  have 

-c,fe'-E,(6  +  dO 

^=  ^' ' 

that  is 

_  -E,(&  +  dO 
«""      FK  +  Jk'    * 

therefore 

E((2i  +  a)  -  El (5  +  di)  -  E(o  +  &)K  =  -  Ej (&  +  di) ; 

therefore 

d^  +  x  =  (a  +  h)K. 

Or  giving  the  value  [A]  of  K,  we  have 

^  ^  ^  r(a  +  6)  +  a(6  +  di) 

r(a  +  6)(di  +  a;)  +  a(6  +  d,)(d^  +  a;) 
=  r  (a  +  6)  (di  +  «)  +  a;  (6  +  dj  (a  +  6) ; 

«(<*!+ a?)  =  a?(a  +  6), 

ad, 

«  =  -r- 

If  therefore  we  have  a  key  so  arranged  that  on  depressing  it 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  battery  is  inserted  in  the  place 
of  the  latter,  then  on  adjusting  the  resistance  <2|  until  it  is 
found  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  the  same 
whether  the  key  is  up  or  down,  we  get  the  value  of  x  at  once 
from  the  above  equation. 

In  the  practical  execution  of  the  test  it  would  be  necessary  to 
short  circuit  the  galvanometer  at  the  moment  when  the  battery 
key  is  depressed  or  raised,  otherwise  a  violent  movement  of  the 
needle  would  be  produced  by  the  static  discharge  from  the  cable. 


therefore 


therefore 


or 
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253.  When  the  battery  oonnectioiis  for  measuring  oondnc- 
tivity  are  made,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191),  then  in  order 
to  put  the  zinc  current  to  line,  we  should  put  the  cable  or  line 
to  G  and  the  earth  to  E.  To  put  the  copper  to  line  we  can 
either  reverse  the  battery  or  put  the  cable  to  E  and  the  earth 
to  C,  whichever  is  most  convenient  to  the  experimenter. 

Measueement  of  the  Conductivity  Resistance  of  a 
SuBMABiNE  Gable. 

254.  When  we  are  measuring  the  conductivity  of  a  submarine 
cable,  which  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  the  best  method  to 
adopt  is  the  following : — 

Put  on  the  battery  current  for  half  a  minute  by  pressing 
down  the  right-hand  key  (Fig.  63,  page  191) ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  proceed  to  adjust  the  plugs,  pressing  down  the 
left-hand  key  as  required  until  equilibrium  is  produced ;  con- 
tinue to  adjust,  if  the  needle  does  not  remain  at  zero,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  half  a  minute  note  the  resistance.  Now  reverse 
the  battery  connections,  put  on  the  current  for  half  a  minute ; 
again  measure,  again  reverse  and  measure,  and  so  on  until  about 
a  dozen  measurements  with  either  current  have  been  taken.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  about  half  the  measurements  made 
with  the  negative  current  are  the  same,  and  also  half  the  mea- 
surements made  with  the  positive  current ;  these  results  may 
be  taken  as  the  correct  measurements  for  d  and  (2^. 

255.  In  order  to  reverse  the  current  through  the  cable,  we 
can  either  reverse  the  battery,  or  the  line  and  earth,  connec- 
tions (§  253).  There  is  an  advantage  in  doing  the  latter,  as  by 
this  means  the  galvanometer  deflection  due  to,  say,  too  much 
resistance  being  inserted  between  D  and  E  (Fig.  63,  page  191), 
is  always  on  the  same  side  of  zero,  although  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  cable  is  reversed.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance  in  every  case,  and  without  chance  of  a  mistake, 
whether  balance  is  out  in  consequence  of  too  much  or  too  little 
resistance  being  inserted. 

256.  The  presence  of  earth  currents  can  be  detected  when  the 
line,  galvanometer,  and  earth  are  joined  to  the  resistance  box, 
by  pressing  down  the  left-hand  key  alone.  This  will  cause  the 
galvanometer  needle  to  be  deflected  if  there  are  any  currents 
present.    A  line  is  seldom,  if  ever,  quite  neutral  in  tlus  respect. 

257.  It  is  almost  immaterial  what  battery  power  is  used  in 
measuring  conductivity ;  sufficient,  however,  should  be  used  to 
obtain  a  good  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  needle  when  equi- 
librium is  not  exactly  product.    About  10  or  20  cells  is  a 
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oonvenient  number  to  employ.  There  is  no  danger  of  heating 
the  resistance  coils  with  such  a  power  if  the  battery  be  a 
Daniell  charged  with  plain  water,  or  even  a  Leclanch^,  as  their 
internal  resistances  are  considerable.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
however,  to  use  a  Grove  or  a  Bunsen  battery,  or  a  Daniell 
charged  with  acidulated  water,  as  their  heatiog  power  is  great 
in  consequence  of  their  small  internal  resistances. 

Elimination  of  the  Besistange  op  LEAnmo  Wi&es. 

258.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  cable^  or  coil  of  cable  core,  for  example,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  wires  leading  from  the  testing- 
room  to  the  tank  in  which  the  cable  or  core  is  placed,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  measured  resistance.  This  involves  a 
calculation  which,  although  slight,  still  might  be  avoided  with 
advantage,  especially  if  a  large  number  of  measurements  have 
to  be  made.  At  Messrs.  Siemens'  works,  at  Charlton,  a  very 
simple  device  is  adopted  which  enables  the  resistance  of  the 
leading  wire  to  be  eliminated,  thus  rendering  any  deduction 
unnecessary.  For  this  purpose  a  small  supplementary  slide 
wire  resistance  (§  18,  page  15^  is  connected  in  the  arm  A  E  of 
the  bridge  fFig.  62,  page  188;;  the  leading  wires  (when  con- 
nected to  tne  bridge)  being  looped  together  at  their  further 
ends^  and  all  the  plugs  being  inserted  in  A*E,  the  slide  resist- 
ance is  adjusted  till  balance  is  obtained  on  the  galvanometer. 
The  leads  are  now  connected  to  the  cable  or  core  to  be  tested, 
and  then  balance  is  again  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  by 
removing  plugs  from  A  E  in  the  usual  manner.  This  being 
done,  the  resistance  unplugged  in  A  E  (allowing  for  the  ratio 
of  the  arms  A  B,  B  G,  of  &e  bridge,  if  the  two  are  unequal) 
obviously  gives  the  exact  value  of  tiiie  .resistance  required,  since 
the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  balanced  by  the  slide  resistance. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Besistange. 

259.  The  resistance  of  a  battery  which  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  cells  may  in  many  cases  be  measured  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Divide  the  battery  into  two  equal  parts,  and  connect  the  two 
halves  together  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  oppose  one 
another ;  under  these  conditions  the  battery  may  be  treated  as 
an  oidiiiary  lasistaace,  and  measured  as  fifmrn*  r^         t 

^  JigitizedbyCjOOgle 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

LOCALISATION  OP  FAULTS. 

260.  The  theoretical  methods  of  testing  for  the  localities  of 
faults  are  comparatively  simple,  but  their  practical  application 
presents  some  difficulties. 

Localisation  of  a  full  Earth  Fault. 

261.  The  simplest  kind  of  fault  to  localise  is  a  complete 
fracture  where  the  fault  offers  no  resistance,  and  the  conduc- 
tivity resistance  at  once  gives  its  position.  Thus,  a  line  which 
was  100  miles  long,  and  in  its  complete  condition  had  a  resist- 
ance of  1350  ohms,  that  is  to  say,  a  resistance  of  ^^^  =  13*5 
ohms  per  mile,  gave  a  resistance  of  270  ohms  when  broken. 
Then  distance  of  fault  from  testing  station  was 

13^  =  20  miles. 

Localisation  of  a  partlal  Earth  Fault. 

262.  When  the  fault  has  a  resistance,  the  localisation  becomes 
somewhat  difficult.  The  following  are  the  theoretical  methods 
generally  adopted  (Fig.  78). 

Fio.  78. 
^ tf c li S 


Ikirth 


Blavieir's  Method. 


263.  Let  A  B  be  the  line  which  has  a  &ult/at  G,  A  being 
the  testing  station.    A  first  gets  B  to  insulate  his  end  of  the 
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line.  He  then  measures  the  resistance,  which  we  will  call  /, 
then 

a+f=l; 
therefore 

f=l-a.  [1] 

Next,  B  puts  his  end  to  earth,  and  A  again  measures.  Let  the 
new  resistance  be  2^,  then 

Calling  L  the  resistance  of  the  line,  we  have  also 

a  +  6  =  L; 
therefore 

&  =  L  -  a.  [3] 

From  these  three  equations  we  have  to  determine  a.  Sub- 
stituting in  [2]  the  values  of/ and  h  obtained  from  [1]  and  [3], 
we  get 

'^^      L  +  Z-.2a  ^' 

therefore 

a^-  2aZi  =  L/-LZi-ZZi; 

from  which,  since  a  must  be  less  than  Zj^,  and  the  root  conse- 
quently negative. 

For  example. 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 
perfect  was  450  ohms  (L),  gave  a  resistance  of  350  ohms  (Z) 
when  the  further  end  was  insulated,  and  270  ohms  (l{)  when 
the  end  was  put  to  earth.  What  was  the  resistance  of  the 
oonductor  up  to  the  fault? 

Resistance  =  270  -  >/ (360  -  270)  (450  -  270)  =  150  ohms. 

If  the  lenffih  of  the  cable  were  50  miles,  then  conductivity  per 
mile  equals  ^^  =  9  ohms,  and  distance  of  fault  from  testing 
station  consequently  equals  1|^  =  16f  miles. 

Overlap  Method. 

264.  Two  measurements  are  made,  one  by  station  A,  and  the 
other  by  station  B,  A  and  B  insulating  their  end  in  turn. 
Thus  resistanoe  measured  from  A  when  B  insulates,  as  before,  is 

(l4-/'=Z.  Jigitized  by  VjOO^    Ml 

B   2 
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Besifitanoe  measured  from  B  when  A  inBulates 

b+f=h.  [2] 

also 

a  +  h  =  lu  [3] 

Subtracting  [2]  from  [1] 


and  adding  [3] 
therefore 


2a  =  L  +  Z- ^2; 


Far  example, 

A  faulty  cable,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance  when 
perfect  was  450  ohms  (L),  when  measured  from  A  with  the  end 
at  B  insulated,  gave  a  resistance  of  350  ohms  (I) ;  and  when 
measured  from  B  with  the  end  A  insulated,  a  resistance  of  500 
ohms  (I2).  What  was  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  £rom  A  to 
the  fault? 

Eesistance  =  ^^0  +  350  -  500  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
2 

265.  In  making  the  foregoing  test  it  is  often  found  advan- 
tageous to  introduce  a  set  of  resistance  coils  at  the  end  of  the  cable 
nearest  the  fault,  and  to  vary  this  until  it  is  found  that  the 
measurements  made  at  the  two  ends  give  the  same  results.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
battery  power  be  used  at  the  two  stations  the  test  current 
flowing  out  at  the  fault  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  conse- 
quently the  fault  is  likely  to  remain  constant  and  more  uniform 
results  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  if  r  be  the  added  resist- 
ance, then  the  resistance  from  either  end  (the  resistance  r  being 

taken  as  forming  part  of  the  cable)  will  be  — - — ,  L  being  as  in 

previous  cases  the  total  conductor  resistance  of  the  perfect 
cable. 

Peactical  Execution  of  Tests. 

266.  So  fax  the  testing  is  simple ;  the  practical  application, 
however,  presents  some  difficulty.  This  is  owing  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  fault  when  the  testing  current  is 
put  to  the  cable,  in  consequence  of  this  current  acting  on  the 
copper  conductor,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  sea^  water 
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covering  it  with  a  salt,  which  besides  inoreasiiig  the  resistance 
of  the  ftralty  also  sets  np  a  current  opppsing  the  testing  current. 
Tb  make  a  proper  test,  then,  it  is  necessary  so  to  manipulate 
the  testing  apparatus  and  battery  as  to  get  rid  of  the  polarisa- 
tion and  resistance  set  up  by  the  salt  formed  on  the  fault,  and 
to  measure  the  resistance  at  the  moment  this  is  done.  The 
following  is  known  as : — 

Lumsdkn's  Method. 

267.  The  further  end  of  the  cable  being  insulated,  the  con- 
ductor is  cleaned  at  the  fault  by  applying  a  2dnc  current  from 
100  cells  for  ten  or  twelye  hours,  the  curr^it  being  occasionally 
reTeised  for  a  few  minutes.  A  rough  resistance  test  is  then 
made  with  a  copper  current. 

A  positiTe  current  is  now  applied  to  the  cable  for  about  one 
minute,  using  two  or  three  cells  for  every  100  units  of  resist- 
ance which  have  to  be  measured.  This  ,coats  the  conductor 
with  chloride  of  copper. 

The  cable  is  now  again  connected  to  the  resistance  coils,  and 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  connections  made  as  shown  by 
Fig.  68  (page  191;,  the  zinc  pole  being  to  terminal  B'  and  the 
copper  to  terminal  E.  The  cable  must  be  joined  to  C,  and  earth 
toE. 

Both  keys  being  depressed,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  care- 
fully watohed  and  plugs  inserted  and  shifted  unit  by  unit,  so 
as  to  keep  the  needle  at  zero ;  for  the  action  of  the  negative 
current  is  to  dean  off  the  chloride  of  copper,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  resistance  of  the  fault.  At  a  certain  point  this 
decomposition  becomes  complete,  and  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer flies  over  with  a  jerk,  showing  that  the  disoigagement 
of  hydrogen  has  taken  place  at  the  fault,  which  enormously 
increases  its  resistance.  The  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
at  that  moment  is  the  required  resistance. 

The  fault  being  once  cleaned  by  the  application  of  the  100 
cells  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  is  unnecessary  on  repeating  the 
measurement,  which  should  always  be  done,  to  apply  the 
battery  for  so  long  a  time ;  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  less, 
will  generally  suffice. 

When  the  measurement  is  made  with  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  to  earth,  the  same  process  of  j^reparation  can  be  employed. 

The  rate  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  at  the  fault 
takes  place,  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  strength 
of  ike  current  flowing  out  at  the  fault ;  now,  if  the  latter  be 
▼ery  near  the  end  at  which  the  test  is  being  made,  the  resistance 
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between  the  testing  battery  and  the  fault  will  be  so  small  that 
the  changes  at  the  latter  will  take  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  adjust  the 
resistance  in  the  bridge  quickly  enough  to  follow  up  the  change 
of  resistance  at  the  fault  as  it  takes  place.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to  insert  a  resistance  between  the 
bridge  and  the  end  of  the  cable ;  this  will  retard  the  changes 
by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit. 
The  value  of  this  resistance  will  depend  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances, and  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  with  the  person 
making  the  test,  but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  conductor  resistance  of  the  cable. 

The  amount  of  battery  power  used  is  also  a  matter  dependent 
upon  circumstances,  but  the  higher  the  power  it  is  found 
possible  to  use,  the  less  will  the  effect  of  earth  currents  influence 
the  accuracy  of  the  test. 

The  resistances  employed  in  the  arms  A  6,  B  C  of  the  bridge 
(Fig.  63,  page  191),  will,  to  some  extent,  modify  the  rate  at 
which  the  changes  at  the  fault  take  place,  and  here  again 
discretion  must  be  used,  as  no  definite  rule  can  well  be  laid 
down. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  "slide  resistance"  (page  14) 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind, 
but  practical  experience  shows  that  the  plug  resistances  are 
preferable  in  many  cases. 

The  galvanometer  with  which  this  and  the  following  test 
must  be  made,  must  be  an  ordinary  astatic  one  (page  18)  with 
fibre  suspended  or  pivoted  needles.  A  Thomson's  reflecting 
galvanometer  is  quite  useless  for  the  purpose. 

Before  making  the  test,  A  must  of  course  arrange  with  B,  or 
vice  versd,  at  what  time  and  for  how  long  he  is  to  insulate,  put 
to  earth,  <&c.,  his  end  of  the  cable. 

Fahie's  Method. 

267.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fahie,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,*  has  given  the  results  of  some  very 
careful  experiments  and  tests  which  he  has  made,  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  testing  for  faults.  His  method  contains  many 
valuable  points,  and  is,  in  the  author's  words  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  follows  : — 

The  cable-current  is  eliminated  by  sending  into  the  line  the 
current  of  the  opposite  sign   to  that  coming  from  it,   and 

*  <  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  t)f  Telegraph-Engineers,* 
VoL  III.,  page  872. 
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arranging  the  strength  and  duration  of  this  current  to  suit  the 
strength  of  the  one  from  the  cable.  Thus,  if  the  latter  be 
strong  and  negative,  put  (say)  sixty  cells  positive  to  line  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  note  the  condition  of  the  cable- 
current  ;  if  it  be  still  negative,  but  weaker,  put  the  battery  on 
again  for  a  short  time,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  galvano- 
meter needle  indicates  a  weak  positive  current  from  the  fault. 
If  the  latter  be  now  left  to  itself  and  the  cable  put  to  earth 
through  a  galvanometer  the  needle  will  steadily,  and  as  a  rule 
leisurely,  fall  to  zero  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  indicating 
a  negative  current  again  from  the  fault.  While  the  needle  is 
on  zero  the  line  is  free  and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  subsequent  test. 

If  the  cable-current  be  positive,  put  sixty  cells  negative  on 
until  the  fault  is  depolarised;  the  effect  in  this  case  is  more 
brief  than  in  the  other,  the  needle  falling  quickly  to  zero  and 
crossing  to  its  ori^nal  position. 

Having  once  eUminated  the  current  from  the  fault  (and  the 
operation  very  rarely  exceeds  ten  minutes  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases)  the  cable  can  always  be  kept  free  by  momentary  applica- 
tions of  the  necessary  battery  pole.  Thus,  if  the  needle  begin 
to  move  off  zero  in  &e  direction  indicating  a  negative  current 
from  the  fault,  a  positive  current  applied  for  a  moment  will 
bring  it  back,  and  vice  vend.  In  practice  it  is  best  to  repolarise 
the  fault  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  a  little  time  is 
thereby  gained  to  arrange  the  bridge  for  a  test. 

Having  shown  how  to  prepare  the  cable,  the  test  will  now  be 
described.     The  bridge  is  arranged  as  shown  by  Fig.  79. 

P  is  the  infinity  plug;  when  this  plug  is  removed  the 
connection  between  the  branch  coils  h  and  uie  resistance  d  is 
severed ;  K^  is  an  ordinary  key  for  putting  the  line  to  earth 
through  the  galvanometer  G,  or  to  the  bridge  as  may  be 
required.    The  rest  needs  no  explanation. 

First  ascertain  by  an  ordinary  test  the  approximate  resistance 
of  the  faulty  cable  and  leave  it  unplugged  in  d.  Next  allow 
the  line  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  it  may  recover 
itself  from  the  effects  of  the  current  employed  in  this  pre- 
liminary test,  and  then  depress  Kj,  and  observe  the  cable- 
current  on  the  galvanometer  G^ ;  let  it  be  positive,  open  the 
key  K^,  remove  the  plug  P,  and  send  a  negative  current  from 
the  testing  battery  of  (say)  sixty  cells  into  the  cable  via  the 
branch  coils  a,  which  should  be  plugged-in  to  avoid  heating. 
When  the  cable-current  has  been  repolarised — a  fact  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  putting  the  cable  to  earth  at  intervals 
through  Gj — arrange  the  bridge,  close  the  key  Kj,  and,  keeping 
the  cable  to  G,,  watch  till  the  needle  comes  to  zero ;  at  that 
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moment  let  K,  fly  back,  and  send  a  negative  onrrent  throngh 
the  bridge  system,  observing  the  instantaneous  effect  on  the 
galvanometer  G^.  If  (2  be  too  great  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
in  a  direction  (say  to  the  right)  indicative  of  this,  but  imme- 
diately after  it  wUl  rush  across  zero  and  np  the  other  side  of 
the  galvanometer  (to  the  left),  showing  that  the  cable  current 
has  again  set  in.  If  d  be  too  small  the  needle  will  pass  to  the 
left,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  bound,  d  is 
now  adjusted,  resistance  is  inserted  or  removed  as  required, 
and  the  eliminating  process  begun  again.  As  d  more  nearly 
resembles  the  resistance  of  the  cable,  the  first  and  instantaneous 
deflections  after  battery-contact  become  smaller ;  and,  when  d 
and  the  cable  resistance  are  equal,  the  needle  trembles  over  the 

Fio.  79. 


lEarth 


ssero-point  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushes  over  to  the  left  under 
the  influence  of  the  cable  current. 

Should  the  current  given  off  by  the  fault  be  negative,  having 
arranged  the  bridge  as  before,  repolarise  the  fiiult  with  a 
positive  battery  current,  and,  waiting  till  G^  shows  the  cable 
free,  proceed  to  test  as  before,  but  using  a  positive  current 
instead  of  a  negative.  Should  <2  be  too  great  the  needlaof  G^ 
will  be  deflect^  in  this  case,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right.  Should  it  be  too  small  the  needle  will  move  to  the 
right,  at  first  slowly,  but  immediately  after  with  a  rush.  The 
galvanometer  G^  must  always  be  ready,  and  not  short  circuited, 
else  the  first  and  instantaneous  deflections  after  battery-contact 
will  not  be  perceived. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  when  the  cable  current  is  positive 
it  is  easily  eliminated  by  a  negative  current,  but  that  when 
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it  is  negatiTe  the  operation  with  a  positiYe  onrrent  is  more 
difficult.  Indeed,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  a  positive  testing 
current  at  all,  except  for  a  moment  when  it  is  required  to 
eliminate  a  wetkk  n^ative  cable  current.  A  positive  current 
applied  for  a  few  seconds  in  this  manner  has  only  time  to 
depolarise  a  fetult,  but  when  continued  longer  it  seems  to  actu- 
ally coat  the  exposed  wire  with  badly  conducting  ^bstancee, 
by  which  the  total  resistance  is  increased. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  fault  is  depolarised  by  a 
positive  currant  of  any  duration  it  does  not  recover  itself  for 
a  long  time.  If  a  galvanometer  be  joined  in  circuit,  its  needle 
will  remain  at  or  near  zero  for  a  considerable  time,  occasionally 
oscillating  feebly.  The  depolarisation  by  a  negative  current, 
on  the  other  hand,  lasts  only  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  observations  do  not  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  every  fault.  Thus,  when  the  fault  has  consider* 
able  resistance  in  itself,  or  when  more  faults  than  one  exist,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  eliminate  the  cable  current.  Again, 
when  the  &nlt  possesses  resistance,  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  cable  current,  when  the  distant  end  is  alternately  insulated 
and  put  to  earth,  do  not  always  coincide.  For  example,  a  fault 
occurred  on  a  six-mile  piece  of  shore-end  cable,  which  reduced 
the  insulation  resistance  to  about  2000  units  absolute.  Now, 
when  the  further  end  of  this  piece  was  to  earth,  a  strong  nega- 
tive current  was  often  obtained,  but  when  it  was  insulated  &e 
cable  current  was  slight  and  positive.  Again,  when  the  fault 
is  further  off  than  about  150  miles,  and  the  intervening  cable 
perfect,  the  charge  current  interferes  with  the  test. 

269.  The  principal  obstacle  found  in  testing  for  faults  is  the 
presence  of  earth  currents.  If  it  were  not  for  these  there  would 
really  be  but  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
&ctory  tests.  But  even  eaorth  currents  would  not  create  any 
serious  difficulties,  provided  they  kept  constant  in  strength  and 
direction  for  any  length  of  time ;  this,  however,  is  unfortunately 
seldom  the  case,  and  it  is  often  only  by  patient  watching  that  a 
few  eeconds  can  be  obtained  when  the  cable  is  in  a  quiescent 
condition,  and  a  test  of  correct  value  made. 

The  ea^  current  difficulty  is  especially  met  with  in  loug 
cables,  and  it  is  not  uncomn^on  for  days  to  x>a8s  without  a  satis- 
hctoTj  test  being  made. 

Mange's  Method. 

270.  This  method,  devised  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  has  for  its 
object  the  elimination  of  the  effects  of  an  earth  current  in  a 
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cable  when  making  a  resistance  test.  The  general  principle  of 
this  method  has  been  described  on  page  237.  As  compared 
with  the  ordinary  **  Equilibrium  Method  "  (page  235)  it  has  the 
advantage  that  the  polarisation  current  does  not  become  changed, 
as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  reversed  currents  are  sent  from  the 
testing  batteries;  moreover,  as  the  test  can  be  made  with  a 
negative  current  only,  the  resistance  of  the  fault  does  not  alter 
materially,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  when  a  positive  current  is 
applied. 

In  making  the  test  practically  the  inventor  considers  that 
the  simplest  plan  and  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  to  have 
the  resistances  a  and  b  (Fig.  77,  page  235)  of  equal  value;  the 
100  and  1000  pairs  of  proportion  coils  in  the  ordinary  bridge 
would  be  used  generally  for  the  purpose.  The  test  la  com- 
menced by  observing  the  resistance  d  with  the  smaller  pair  of 
coils,  continuing  the  teat  until  the  retistance  of  the  fault  appears 
fairly  steady^  when,  balance  being  obtained  by  adjusting  (2,  the 
galvanometer  is  short  circuited  for  an  instant  whilst  changing 
the  100  coils  to  1000,  and  then  balance  is  again  obtained  by 
re-adjusting  d  to  d^.  This  operation  should  be  several  times 
repeated,  and  the  pair  of  readings  which  seem  most  likely  to  be 
correct  are  then  used  for  determining  x  from  the  formula.  In 
working  the  method  care  should  be  taken  that  the  battery  is  in 
good  condition  and  that  its  resistance  is  not  high.  If  the  con- 
ductor is  not  broken  and  the  fault  ie  a  small  one,  sufficient  resis- 
tance should  be  added  at  the  end  nearest  the  fault  to  bring 
the  latter  near  the  centre  (§  265,  page  244).  The  tests  from 
either  side  will  then  compare  well  with  each  other.  In 
arranging  this,  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  all  stations  should 
use  similar  batteries  with  approximately  the  same  internal 
resistance. 

When  testing  with  the  1000  to  1000  proportion  coils,  the 
observations  wiU  generally,  but  not  invariably,  be  higher  than 
when  using  the  100  to  100  branches.  This  ^vill  depend  on  the 
earth  currents  existing  at  the  time.  The  corrected  result  wiD, 
however,  be  approximately  the  same,  although  the  readings 
ma^  indicate  an  alteration  of  several  hundreds  of  units  in  the 
resistance  tested.  The  daily  variations  in  the  tests  to  a  fault 
may  of  course  be  due  to  alterations  in  the  fault  itself,  especiallv 
if  it  is  a  small  one.  The  application  of  the  correction  will, 
however,  at  once  show  how  much  is  due  to  the  fault,  and  to 
what  extent  the  tests  are  affected  by  other  disturbing  influences. 
Should  the  alterations  be  caused  by  the  latter,  there  will  jbe  no 
material  change  in  the  corrected  results.  OOglC 
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271.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  test  with  ease  and 
certainty  Sir  Henry  Mance  has  devised  a  form  of  bridge 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  apparatus,  which 
is  shown  by  Fig.  80,  a  switch  is  provided  for  rapidly  changing 

Fig.  80. 


the  proportion  coils  from  100  to  1000,  and  vice  versd ;  a  set  of 
single  ohm  slide  resistances  (page  15)  is  also  added  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  mam  resistance  (d  and  d^)  with 
rapidity, 

Kenelly's  Law  of  Fault  Kesistance. 

272.  When  a  cable  which  has  become  broken  has  its  resistance 
measured  in  order  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  break,  the 
value  of  this  resistance  represents  the  resistance  up  to  the  fault 

Slus  the  resistance  of  the  fault  itself.  Now  although  by  Lums- 
en's  method  (page  245)  it  is  often  possible  to  nearly  eliminate 
the  resistance  of  the  fault,  yet  this  cannot  always  be  done.  In 
a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers 
and  Electricians,*  Mr.  A.  E.  Kenelly  has  pointed  out  as  the 
result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  when  the  current  flowing 
does  not  exceed  25  milliamp^res  (ji^ir  ^mp^re)  the  resistance 
of  the  jfeult  in  a  broken  cable  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  current  passing,  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  if  we  quad- 
ruple the  current  we  naive  the  resistance.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  law,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  is 
the  resistance  of  the  cable  up  to  the  break,  independent  of  the 
resistance  of  the  break  itself. 

Let  r  be  the  resistance  of  the  broken  cable  up  to  the  fault, 
and  /i  and  /j  the  resistances  which  the  fault  has  when  the 

*  *  ProoeedingB  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians,' 
Vol.  XVL,  page  86. 
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ourrents  passing  are  Cj  and  Cj  respectively,  then  by  the  law 
stated  we  have 

therefore  

Let  Bj  and  Bj  be  the  total  measnied  resiBtances  when  the 
currents  Cy  and  c^  are  passing  respectivelyY  then  we  have 


therefore 


/i      Rj  -  *- 


or 


therefore 

therefore 

Rj  V^2  -  r  V^a  =  Ri  V^i  -  r  V^* 

»-  (V^  -  V<^)  =  Ri  V"^  -  Rj  >/c^2. 

or 

^  _  El  V<5i  —  Ra  V^a 

V^i  -  V^a 

^or  example. 

The  measured  resistance  of  a  broken  cable  when  the  current 
passing  was  25  milliamp^res  (c{)  was  435  ohms  (R^),  but  when 
the  current  was  reduced  to  9  milliamp^res  (c^)  the  measured 
resistance  was  found  to  be  445  ohms  (Ra);  what  was  the 
resistance  (r)  of  the  cable  up  to  the  break  ? 

V^=3,     and,     ^25  =  5, 

therefore 

435  X  5  -445  X  3       .^^    , 

r  = =  420  ohma. 

o  —  o 

It  is  obvious  that  the  values  of  c^  and  Ca  might  be  determined 
by  pladng  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the 
cable  whilst  the  tests  are  being  made,  and  noting  the  deflections 
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obtained  in  ike  two  cases.  The  strengths  of  the  current  could 
be  varied  either  by  changing  the  battery  power  or  by  changing 
tbe  resistances  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  as  in  Mance's  test. 
Mr.  Eenelly  prefers  to  adopt  the  latter  method  and  to  calculate 
the  strengths  of  the  current  passing,  instead  of  having  a  gal- 
vanometer in  the  cable  circuit  as  suggested.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  effects  .of  earth  currents  he  l^lances  to  a  fal0e  zero 
(§252,  page  238). 

273.  Flnu^tice  is  required  before  any  of  the  foregoiag  tests  can 
be  satisfactorily  made.  An  artificied  line,  however,  can  easily 
be  formed  with  resistance  coils  to  represent  the  resistance  of  the 
line  up  to  the  fault,  and  a  short  piece  of  cable  core  which  has 
been  pierced  with  a  needle  for  the  fault  itself.  This  piece  of  core 
should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  usine  a  pieoe  of 
galvanised  iron  plate  or  wire  for  an  earth.  By  mis  means  a 
very  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  testing 
for  &ults  in  cables  may  be  obtained,  and  good  practice  made. 

Jacob's  Deflection  Method. 

274.  A  disadvantage  in  using  the  Wheatstone  bridge  for 
measuring  the  resistances  in  the  foregoing  methods  is  the  time 
it  takes  to  arrive  at  balance,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  what 
is  happening  in  the  way  of  earth  currents,  polarisation,  Sco. ; 
the  determination  of  the  resistance  by  deflection  is,  however,  as 
rapid  a  method  as  can  be  desired,  and  allows  of  continuous 
observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  fault.  The  only  require- 
menis  for  the  test  are,  the  battery  with  a  reversing  switch,*  a 
Thomson  mirror  galvanometer  with  a  reversing  key,*  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils.  The  battery,  galvanometer  and  cable  are 
first  joined  up  in  circuit,  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  the 
further  end  of  the  cable  being  to  earth ;  and  the  galvanometer 
being  shunted  by  a  shunt  of  very  low  resistance  (a  short  piece 
of  wire  answers  well  for  this  purpose).  The  needle  of  ihe 
galvanometer  is  turned  so  that  it  has  a  large  inferred  zero  (§  60, 


be  apparatus  being  thus  joined  up,  the  battery  is  switched 
on  and  one  of  the  galvanometer  reversing  keys  depressed  so  that 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  turns  in  the  direction  necessary 
to  bring  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale ;  by  adjusting  the  shunt 
this  deflection  is  brought  to  a  convenient  position.  The  gal- 
vanometer reversing  key  is  now  released,  the  battery  is  reversed 
by  means  of  its  switch,  and  then  the  second  reversing  key  of  the 

•  Chapter  X.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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galvanometer  is  depressed  so  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  is  in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance.  Since  in  one  case  the  battery  current  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth  current  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  opposing 
it,  the  two  deflections  will  differ,  but  by  a  judicious  adjustment 
of  the  shunt  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inferred  zero  it  may 
be  arranged  that  both  deflections  come  well  within  the  range 
of  the  scale,  the  shunt  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  These 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  shunt  and  the  zero  position 
must  not  be  altered  during  the  series  of  tests.  A  number  of 
deflections  are  now  taken  with  each  current,  and  by  a  proper 
manipulation  of  the  short  circuiting  key,*  the  oscillations  of 
the  needle  can  be  checked  so  quickly  that  the  value  of  the 
deflections  can  be  determined  within  two  or  three  seconds  or 
less  after  the  battery  has  been  switched  on :  thus  the  behaviour 
of  the  &ult  can  be  carefully  observed  and  the  reliability  of  the 
readings  with  either  current  assured  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

After  the  necessary  deflections  have  been  determined,  the  set 
of  resistances  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  cable,  and  the 
deflections  obtained  are  reproduced. 

Let  d^  and  dj  be  the  deflections  obtained. 

Let  E  and  e  be  the  respective  electromotive  forces  of  the 
battery  and  of  the  earth  or  cable  current. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  being  measured. 

Let  Bi  and  B^  be  the  resistances  required  to  reproduce  the 
deflections  di  and  d^* 

Lastlv,  let  C^  and  Gj  be  the  currents  producing  the  deflections 
d^  and  a, ;  and  let  B  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  shunted 
galvanometer. 

Now  when  the  deflections  are  taken  on  the  cable  we  have 


and 


c  -^±?  rn 


When  the  same  deflections  are  taken  with  the  resistance  coils 
in  the  place  of  the  cable,  then  we  have 
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and 


C«  =  BTB/  W 


confiequently  we  have 


or 


or 


E  +  e  _       E 
R  +  a?~  E  +  Bi' 

E  +  e       R  +  o; 


therefore 

We  also  have 

or 

therefore 

therefore 

or 


E      "R  +  Ei' 

"^  E  "  R  +  R/ 

^  _   R  +  a? 
E  "  R  +  Ri 

E  -  e  E 


-  1. 


U  +  x      R  +  Ra' 
c  ^  R  +  a? 


E  R  +  Ra  ' 

B  +  x  _.  _  J  _  R  +  « 


E  +  Hi  E  +  Ra 


2(B  +  B,)(B  +  R,) 
*-(B  +  EO  +  (R  +  B,)~-"  LAJ 

that  is  to  say,  x  equals  the  harmonic  mean  of  (R  +  R^)  and 
(R  +  R]),  minus  R.  In  fact  we  have  to  add  R  to  both  R^  and 
R^,  take  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  results,  and  then  subtract  R 
frcmi  this  mean.  If  R  can  be  made  so  low  as  to  be  negligible, 
then  of  course  the  formula  becomes  considerably  simpUfied, 
X  being  equal  to  the  harmonic  mean  of  R^  and  R^. 

Although  B  could  be  determined  by  a  separate  measurement 
and  then  inserted  in  the  formula,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  doing  this,  since  we  have  actually  all  the  data  requisite  to 
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determine  x  without  knowing  the  value  of  R.   From  equation  [3]) 
we  have 

t  Ci  Rj  =  E  —  Cj  R, 

and  from  equation  [2] 

C2  Rj  =  E  —  C2  R I 
therefore 

CiRi  +  CjRa  =  2E  -  R(Ci  +  Cj). 

Also  from  equation  [1]  and  [2]  we  have 


»  +  «' 

therefore 


Ci  +  C, 


=  R  +  a;-R  =  a?. 


Ci  +  Ca  ' 

Sinoe  the  currents  C^  and  C2  are  represented  by  the  deflections 
di  and  dj  ^^  h^ye 

dtR^  +  d^R, 

'^  =    d,  +  d,  '  m 

an  equation  which  is  simpler  than  equation  [A]  and  which  does 
not  require  R  to  be  known  or  to  l^  made  negligible,  though 
in  order  to  make  the  test  with  the  greatest  chance  of  accuracy 
it  is  advisable  that  R  should  not  have  a  high  value,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  explained  in  §  78,  page  80. 

If,  however,  equation  [6]  is  made  use  of  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  zero  of  the  galvanometer  some  point  on,  and  not  ofi^ 
the  scale,  otherwise  we  shotdd  not  know  what  are  the  true 
values  of  the  deflections  d^  and  d^.  By  making  the  zero  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  scale  the  range  will  be  700  divisions,  which 
will  generally  enable  sufficiently  accurate  tests  to  be  effected. 

,       KeMPE'S  Loss  OF   CURKENT  TeST.* 

275.  In  this  test,  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  81,  a  battery  E  is 
permanently  connected,  through  a  galvanometer  G^,  to  one  end 
A  of  the  cable,  the  further  end  B  being  connected  to  earth 
through  a  second  galvanometer  O. 

*  Thii  test  was  flnt  described  hj  the  Anthor  in  the  aeoond  edition  of  the 
present  work  in  the  vear  1881,but  it  was  also  independently  devised  byM.  Emile 
Laooine  and  desoribed  by  him  in  the  '  Bnlletin  de  la  Sod^t^  Intenuitionale 
des  Electriciens '  for  April  1886. 
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Let  C«  be  the  cnrrent  sent  through  the  galvanometer  G^,  and 
let  Cr  be  the  current  received  on  the  galvanometer  G,  then 

n  --  r        /  or  /        _  ^•' 

Let  the  resistance  beyond  A  be  ^3,  then 


Fio.  81. 


AM^. 


JLLJ. 


<ZH 


Earth 


Earih 


Earth 


therefore 
that  is 


or 


also,  as  in  the  previous  tests,  let 

a  +  6  =  L,    or,    6  =  L  —  a, 
then  by  substitution  we  get 

«(c.-a)  =  az3-a(L  +  G), 

C,Z3-a(L  +  G) 

"*"     c:^^c:     • 

L  in  this  equation  is  known,  it  being  the  conductor  resistance 
of  the  cable  when  sound.  Z3  is  easily  determined,  when  the 
observations  with  the  cable  are  completed,  by  joining  up  the 
galvanometer  G^  and. battery  E  in  circuit  with  a  set  of  resist- 
ance coils,  and  ihen  adjusting  the  latter  until  the  deflection  on 
the  galvanometer  G^  is  observed  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
the  cable  was  in  circuit ;  the  resistance  in  the  resistance  coils 
then  gives  the  value  of  {3.* 

*  See  §  3,  page  1.  digitized  by  GoO^lc 
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In  order  to  determine  C,  and  C^  we  must  compare  the  deflec- 
tions they  produce  on  the  respective  galvanometers  with  the 
deflections  obtained  on  the  same  galvanometers  £rom  a  standard 
current,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  given  by  a  standard  Daniell 
cell  (1-079  volts)  (page  137),  working  through  1079  ohms,  that 
is  a  current  of  1  muliamp^re. 

Supposing  both  stations  are  furnished  with  standard  ceUs, 
then  each  station  having  noted  the  deflection  obtained  when  in 
circuit  with  the  cable,  disconnects  his  galvanometer  from  the 
latter,  and  puts  it  in  circuit  with  a  standard  cell  and  a  certain 
definite  resistance,  say,  1079  ohms,  including  the  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  is  again  noted;  then  this 
deflection,  divided  into  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable 
was  in  circuit,  gives  the  value  of  G,  or  G^  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  example. 

In  testing  a  cable  by  the  foregoing  test,  the  connections  being 
made  as  in  Fig.  81,  station  A  obtained  a  deflection  on  his  gal- 
vanometer equivalent  to  2800  divisions;  station  B  obtained  a 
deflection  equivalent  to  1520  divisions. 

The  deflection  obtained  by  A  on  his  galvanometer  with  a 
standard  cell  through  1079  ohms  was  100  divisions,  and  the  de- 
flection obtained  by  station  B  with  a  similar  battery  working 
through  1079  ohms  was  95  divisions;  then 

The  value  of  Z3  was  found  to  be  280  ohms,  and  the  values  of  L 
and  G  were  known  to  be  345  ohms  and  5  ohms  respectively. 
What  was  the  value  of  a? 

a  =  (28  X  280)  -  [16  X  (345 +  5)]  ^ 

28-16  uuuio. 

If  the  cable  had  a  conductivity  resistance  of  10  ohms  per  mile* 
then  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  A  would  be 

^:^  =  18-67  miles. 

A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  lies  in  the  &ct, 
that  all  the  necessary  observations  witii  the  cable  can  be  made 
simultaneously,  station  A  arranging  with  station  B  that  at  a 
definite  time  the  observations  are  to  be  made  on  the  galvano- 
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meters ;  there  is  thus  no  chance  of  error  from  the  fanlt  chan^g 
its  resistance  between  two  independent  observations,  as  might 
ooenr  in  the  other  tests. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  this  test  has  been  made  with 
Thomson  galvanometers,  and  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to 
employ  them ;  the  directing  magnets  in  the  instruments  would, 
however,  have  to  be  placed  very  low  down  and  very  low  shunts 
employed,  otherwise  the  deflections  obtamed  would  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  scale. 

276.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
by  an  earth  current.  The  effects  of  this  may  be  eliminated 
(as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark)  by  means  of  a 
compensating  battery  of  one  or  two  ^r^^e-sized  DanieU  cells, 
inserted  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  galvanometer. 
The  number  of  these  cells  used  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  counteract  the  earth  current,  exact  balance 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  shunt  inserted  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery.  To  effect  this  adjustment,  previous  to 
pnttinff  on  the  battery  E,  we  should  connect  the  galvanometer 
to  ear£,  and  then  adjust  the  compensating  battery  shunt  until 
no  deflection  is  obtained.  This  being  done,  the  battery  E  is 
connected  up  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

It  will  seldom  be  found  that  a  larger  compensating  battery 
than  one  or  two  cells  is  required  to  produce  a  balance,  and  if 
these  be  of  a  large  size  their  internal  resistance  may  practically 
be  ignored. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  current  from  the  testing  battery 
flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  which  tends  to  flow 
from  the  compensating  battery ;  thus,  if  the  latter  requires  to  be 
inserted,  so  that  the  zinc  pole  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of 
Gi  and  t^e  copper  pole  to  the  end  A  of  the  cable,  then  the  copper 
pole  of  the  testing  battery  should  be  connected  to  the  second 
terminal  of  G^  and  the  zinc  pole  to  earth. 

Beat  Conditions  far  making  Ae  Test. 

The  resistances  of  the  battery  E  and  galvanometers  O  and  G^ 
should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

The  Loop  Test. 

277.  When  a  faulty  cable  is  lying  in  the  tanks  at  a  factory  so 
that  both  ends  of  it  are  at  hand,  or  when  a  submerged  cable  can 
be  looped  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  testing  station  with  either 
a  second  wire,  if  it  contains  more  than  one  wire,  or  with  a  second 

8  2 
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cable  which  may  be  lying  parallel  with  it,  as  is  often  the  case, 
then  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  test  for  localising  the 
position  of  the  fault  is  the  loop  test. 

This  test  is  independent  (within  certain  limits)  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fault,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  cleaning 
and  depolarising  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  tests. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  test  with  the  form  of 
apparatus  hitherto  described. 

Murray's  Method. 

278.  Fig.  82  shows  the  theoretical  and  practical  arrange- 
ments. j>  is  the  point  where  the  two  wires  or  cables  are  looped 
together  at  the  further  station,  /being  the  fault. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  from  G  to  the  fault,  y  the  resistance 
from  E  to  the  fault.  Then  B  C  being  plugged  up  and  A  B  (h) 
and  E  A  (d)  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced, 

hxy  =^dxx. 

Let  L  be  the  total  conductivity  resistance  of  the  whole  loop, 
then 

x+y  =zjj, 
therefore 

y  =  L  -  «. 

Substituting  this  value  of  3^  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 

h  (L-a?)  =  dx  X, 
from  which 

h 


a;  =  L 


h  +  d 


To  obtain  L,  we  should  simply  join  up  for  the  ordinary  con- 
ductivity test,  as  shown  by  Fig.  63  (page  191).  The  fault  in 
this  case  has  no  effect  upon  the  test,  provided  it  is  not  caused  by 
the  complete  fracture  of  the  cable ;  in  the  latter  case  the  broken 
ends  become  covered  with  salts,  which  would  make  the  resist- 
ance appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  When,  however,  tiie  fault 
is  due  to  a  simple  imperfection  in  the  insulating  sheathing,  the 
ordinary  conductivity  test  gives  the  correct  result. 

279.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  record  of  the  conductivity  resist- 
ance, so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  without  the  necessity  of 
making  a  measurement. 

280.  In  the  practical  execution  of  this  loop  test,  the  connec- 
tions being  made  as  shown  by  the  figure,  all  the  plugs  between 
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B  and  C  moBt  be  inserted;  tMs  is  necessary,  because  the 
galvanometer  connection  is  made  on  to  the  terminal  B',  which 
is  the  same  as  B,  instead  of  on  to  C.  The  test  conld  be  made  by 
placing  the  galvanometer  on  to  C,  but  in  that  case  we  should 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  key,  which  it  is  always  best  to  use. 

The  plugs  being  inserted  between  B  and  U,  and  the  other 
plugs  being  in  their  places,  we  should  remove,  say,  the  1000  pluj 
from  between  A  and  B«  and  having  pressed  down  the  left-nan 

Fio.  82. 
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key,  to  put  the  batteiy  current  on,  which  should  be  a  zinc  (or 
negative)  one  as  shown,  we  should  adjust  the  plugs  between  D 
and  £,  pressing  down  the  right-hand  key  as  required  until  equi« 
libiinm  is  produced.  The  different  resistances  being  inserted  in 
the  formula,  x  is  found,  which  being  divided  by  the  conductivity 
resistance  per  mile  of  the  cable,  gives  the  position  of  the  fault/ 

For  example, 

A  cable  50  miles  long,  whose  total  conductivity  resistance 
was  450  ohms,  that  is,  9  ohms  per  mile,  .was  looped  with  a 
second  cable,  which  had  the  same  length  and  conductivity 
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resistance  as  the  first  cable — ^the  resistance  of  tHe  loop  being 
450  X  2  =  900  ohms.  The  adjusted  resistance  in  c2  to  obtain 
equilibrium  was  4000  ohms,  h  being  1000  ohms,  then 

^  =  ^PQ(iOOoT400o)  =  ^''"^°^ 

Dividing  this  by  the  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  9  ohms, 
we  get  distance  of  fault  from  testing  station  =  ^^  =  20  mQes. 

In  making  a  test  of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  high 
resistances  as  possible  in  h  and  d,  because  the  greater  these 
resistances  are  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  adjustment. 

281.  We  know  that  the  best  galvanometer  to  employ  would 
be  one  whose  resistance  does  not  exceed  10  times  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  resistances  on  either  side  of  it.*  In  practioe, 
the  resistances  h  and  d  would  always  be  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  and  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
two  resistances  would  consequently  never  be  more  than  one-half 
the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables ;  if,  therefore,  we  do  not  use  a 
galvanometer  with  a  resistance  more  than,  say,  five  times  the 
resistance  of  the  looped  cables,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  con- 
ditions are  very  favourable  for  making  an  accurate  test. 

The  value  which  d  should  have  depends  upon  the  value 
given  to  6,  and  since  the  range  of  adjustment  is  large  in  pro- 
portion as  d  is  large,  therefore  for  this  reason  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  h  as  large  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  it  higher  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  what  may  be  gou- 
sidered  to  be  a  sufficient  range  of  adjustment,  for  by  making 
h  and  d  large  the  current  which  passes  out  of  the  battery 
becomes  diminished,  and  consequently  the  efiect  on  the  galvano- 
meter will  also  be  diminished.  This  can  of  course  be  compen* 
sated  for  by  adding  on  extra  batteries,  but  as  the  number  of 
the  latter  may  have  to  be  inconveniently  large,  it  is  as  well  to 
avoid  doing  so,  otherwise  there  is  no  limit  to  the  values  which 
may  be  given  to  h  and  d. 

it  is  possible  to  avoid  making  h  and  d  high  by  making  the 
latter  resistance  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

If  the  fault  has  a  very  high  resistance  the  employment  of 
high  battery  power  is  inevitable,  as  this  high  resistance  is 
directly  in  circuit  with  the  battery.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
we  may  make  h  and  d  as  high  as  we  like,  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
current  flowing  out  of  the  battery  depends  upon  the  toUd  re- 
sistance in  its  circuit,  the  result  of  making  b  and  d  high  is  to 
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ftdd  but  very  little  to  the  total  resistance,  nnless  indeed  they 
are  Tery  excessive,  which  in  practice  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  haye 

Best  CanditianB  for  making  Murra^s  Loop  TesU 

282.  Make  h  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  required 
range  of  adjustment  in  <2 ;  if  6  and  d  would  in  this  case  require 
to  be  excessiTc  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  loop,  d  must 
be  adjustable  to  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Employ  a  galyanometer  whose  resistance  is  not  more  than 
about  five  times  the  resistance  of  the  looped  cables. 

Employ  sufSoient  battery  power  to  obtain  a  perceptible 
deflection  of  the  galyanometer  needle  when  d  is  1  unit,  or  a 
fraction  of  a  unit,  out  of  exact  adjustment. 

Vaeley's  Method. 

283.  This  is  shown  theoretically  and  practically  by  Fig.  83« 
In  this  test  B  C  (a)  and  A  B  (o)  are  fixed  resistances,  and 

E  A  (d)  is  adjusted  until  equilibrium  is  produced.     Then,  x  and 
y  being  the  resistances  of  the  fault  from  E  and  0  respectively, 


o(d  +  a)  =  hy. 

•ad 

8f  =  L-os; 

uioreion 

a{d+x)  =  h(J.-x), 

firom  wliioh 

h  +  a 

If6  =  a, 

tiien 

•L-d 

X  =  r — • 

Forexanyple. 

The  two  cables  being  of  the  same  length  and  conductivity  as 
in  the  last  example,  and  h  being  equal  to  a,  equilibrium  was 
obtained  by  making  d  =  600 ;  then 

900  —  600      ^  ^^   ,  r-         T 

X   = =   160  OhmftgitizedbyLjOOgle 
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284.  It  is  necessary  that  the  faulty  one  of  the  two  looped 
cables  be  attached  to  E,  or  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
equilibrium.  If  we  were  testing  a  looped  cable,  and  after 
haying  joined  it  up  we  found  that  we  could  not  obtain  eqaili- 

Fig.  83. 


brium,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  between  C  and  p. 
The  cable  must  then  be  reversed,  and  a  fresh  test  made. 

285.  The  conditions  for  making  this  test  with  accuracy  are 
not  quite  so  simple  as  they  were  in  Murray's  test.  In  this  case 
they  are  ahnost  precisely  similar  to  what  tney  are  in  an  ordinary 
bridge  test,  for  the  resistance  d-{-y  takes  the  place  of  the 
resistance  d  in  the  latter  test,  and  if  we  determine  the  best 
conditions  for  finding  a:  we  practically  determine  the  best 
conditions  for  finding  y,  as  the  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
for  determining  either  quantity* 

It  is,  however,  always  best  to  have  the  relative  positions  of 
the  battery  and  galvanometer  as  indicated  in  the  figure.    For  if 
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the  galvanometer  took  the  place  of  the  battery,  and  vice  vendj 
it  would  be  affected  by  any  earth  or  polarisation  currents  which 
might  enter  at  the  fault,  and  this  would  render  adjubtment 
difficult.    We  have,  then, 

Best  Conditions  for  making  Varley^s  Loop  Test, 

286.  Make  a  as  low  as  possible,  but  not  lower  than  -^, —  • 

gr  +  a? 
Make  h  of  such  a  high  value  that  d  when  1  unit  out  from  exact 
adjustment  produces  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle. 

A  rough  test  would  first  have  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
approximately  the  values  of  x  and  y,  and  then  if  necessary  the 
resistances  must  be  readjusted  so  that  the  above  conditions  are 
satisfied,  and  then  exact  adjustment  of  E  A  be  made. 

Best  Oeneral  Conditions  for  maJcing  (he  Loop  Test, 

287.  Although  the  loop  test  avoids  errors  due  to  earth  currents 
it  does  not  avoid  errors  due  to  cable  currents,  that  is  to  say, 
currents  set  up  by  chemical  action  at  the  fistult  itself;  this 
action  causes  a  current  to  flow  in  opposite  directions  through 
the  branches  of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  in  other 
words,  it  causes  a  current  to  circulate  in  the  loop.  This  current, 
although  oomnaratively  weak,  yet  is  sufficient  to  cause  errors 
which  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  if  possible.  Mr.  A.  Jamieson 
states  that  by  balancing  to  a  "  false  zero  "  (page  238)  the  above 
cause  of  error  may  be  eliminated  and  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  accuracy  of  the  test  be  obtained. 

Correction  for  the  Loop  Test. 

288.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  resistance  of  the  fault  in 
a  cable  approaches  the  normal  insulation  resistance  of  the  latter ; 
then  tiie  position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  loop  test  will 
not  be  its  true  position.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  current 
flowing  in  a  faulty  cable  has  two  paths  open  to  it :  one  through 
the  fault  and  the  other  through  the  whole  of  the  insulated 
sheathing.  The  cable,  in  fact,  possesses  two  faults :  the  actual 
fiiult,  and  the  fault  due  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  insu- 
lating  sheathing.  This  second  or  restdtant  fault,  as  it  is  called, 
in  a  homogeneous  cable  is  equivalent  to  a  fault  in  the 
centre  of  uie  cable  of  a  resistance  equal  to  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  cable  itself  when  in  good  condition.    If  the 
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cable  IB  not  homogeneotis  throughout,  this  resultant  &ult  will 
lie  away  from  the  centre.  Its  position  can  be  found,  however, 
by  the  ordinary  loop  test  when  the  cable  is  sound. 

We  have  then  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  fault 
when  the  position  and  resistance  of  the  resultant  fault,  the 
insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  when  imperfect,  and  the 
position  of  the  fault  indicated  by  the  ordinary  loop  test,  are 
known.  The  following  shows  how  this  may  he  done  approxi- 
mately: — 

In  Fig.  84  let  A  B  be  the  cable  joined  up  for  the  loop  test, 
/  being  the  actual  fault,  t  the  resultant  fault,  and  fi  the 
apparent  position  of  the  fault  given  by  the  loop  test. 

Let  P  equal  the  resistance  of  i,  that  is,  the  insulation  resist- 
ance of  the  cable  when  perfect ;  also  let  I  equal  the  insulation 

Fio.  84. 
.^ ^x^ 


« -|^        1 


resistance  when  the  cable  has  a  fault,  which  resistance  is  due  to 
the  joint  resistances  of  the  fault  (which  we  will  call  e)  and  the 
insulation  F ;  then 

I  =  =-; — ;  whence  c  = 


p  +  c'  P-I 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of /^  with  respect  to  t  and 
/  will  depend  upon  the  relative  values  of  P  and  c:  thus  if 
P  and  c  were  equal,  then/i  would  lie  midway  between  t  and/; 
if  P  were  greater  than  c,  then /j  would  be  nearer/;  or  again,  if 
P  were  less  than  c,  then  /^  would  be  nearer  u  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  the  proportion 

-p         /distance  between\  /distance  between\ 

^    '•    y       Aandi         )'■-''•{       Aand/        > 

Let  distance  A  f^  =  J3  and  A  t  =  a,  therefore  distaaoe 
t/i  =  /3  —  a;  also  let  distance//  =  a;,  then 

Pa?  =  cOS-.a), 
or 

PI 

Pas  =  p  __  J.  (/3  —  a) ;  jigitizedbyGoOgle 
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therefore 

-whioli   gives  ns  the  position  of  the  true  fault  beyond  the 
apparent  one. 

Or  the  distanoe  of  the  fault  from  A  will  he 

Tot  example. 

In  a  looped  cable,  whose  total  length  was  100  miles,  and 
total  conductivity  resistance  900  ohms,  the  ordinary  loop  test 
showed  the  apparent  position  of  a  fault  which  existed  in  it  to 
be  700  ohms  from  A,  that  is, 

/8  =  700. 

The  position  of  the  resultant  fstult  given  by  the  loop  test 
when  tne  cable  was  new  was  found  to  be  500  ohms  from  A, 
that  is, 

a  =  500. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  when  new  was 
3,000,000  ohms,  and  when  faulty  600,000  ohms,  that  is, 

P  =  3,000,000. 
I  =      600,000. 

Where  was  the  true  position  of  the  fault  ? 
Distance  of  fault  from  A 

^  (700  X  3,000,000)  -  (500  x  600,000) 

3,000,000  -  600,000  ""  ^^^  <^^°^» 

that  is  to  say,  distance  of  fault  beyond  distance  given  by  loop 
test  was 

750  —  j8  =  60  ohms. 

Or,  supposing  the  cable  to  have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  per  mile, 
the  true  distance  of  the  fault  beyond  the  apparent  distanoe  was 
^,  or  5 J  miles.  ^  ^  .^  ^^  ^  GoqqIc 

If  the  cable  be  homogeneous  throughouti^tle  resultifitt  fault 
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will  appear  in  the  middle  of  it.    In  this  case  a  wiU  equal  — , 

'  where  L  is  the  total  length  of  the  loop. 
If  we  write  the  equation, 

op  «  a  T 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  =  •  p  ^  ^  , 
in  the  form, 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  = =- , 

we  can  see  that  if  P  is  very  large  then  p  =  0,  in  which  case  we 

get 

Distance  of  fault  from  A  =  )3, 

as  in  the  ordinary  loop  test. 

289.  In  order  to  make  this  test  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  are  the  insulation  resistances  of  the  cable  when 
good  and  also  when  faulty,  at  the  moment  when  equilibrium 
is  obtained.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XY.,  the 
insulation  resistance  (P)  of  a  sound  cable  alters  in  proportion 
to  the  time  a  current  is  kept  on  it ;  but  the  rate  at  which  this 
alteration  takes  place  is  definite,  and  can  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  previous  tests  of  the  cable  made  when  the  latter  was 
sound.  The  insulation  resistance  (I)  of  the  cable  when  faulty 
cannot,  however,  be  determined  by  any  reference  to  previous 
tests ;  some  plan  of  enabling  it  to  be  measured  accurately  is 
therefore  necessary. 

A  method  suggested  by  Mr.  S.  E.  FhiUips  enables  this  to  be 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  whole  of  the  testing 
apparatus  is  carefully  iosulated  by  being  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
ebonite,  or  on  insulated  supports ;  the  experimenter  also  stands 
on  an  insulated  stand  or  a  sheet  of  ebonite.  The  battery  for 
making  the  loop  test,  iostead  of  being  connected  directly  on  to 
the  terminal  of  the  resistance  coils,  is  connected  thereto  through 
the  medium  of  a  second  galvanometer.  By  noting  the  deflection 
on  the  latter  at  the  moment  equilibrium  is  obtained  on  the  first 
galvanometer,  and  comparing  it  afterwards  with  the  deflection 
obtained  through  a  known  resistance,  we  obtain  the  value  of  I 
plus  the  combined  resistance  of  the  resistances  in  the  bridge, 
which  quantity  will,  however,  be  insignificant  compared  with 
I,  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
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A  note  shotild  be  made  of  the  time  at  which  the  battery  is 
connected  to  the  instruments,  and  then,  when  the  pings  are 
adjusted,  equilibrium  obtained,  and  the  deflection  on  the  second 
galvanometer  observed,  the  time  must  again  be  noted,  so  that 
the  period  during  which  the  battery  cuiTont  has  acted  may  be 
known  and  the  value  of  P  correctly  obtained. 

The  method  of  determining  the  value  of  F  will  be  considered 
hereafter* 

Individual  Eesistance  of  Two  Wiees  by  the  Loop  Test. 

290.  Mr.  S.  E.  Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  the  loop  test  may 
be  made  very  useful  for  determining  the  individual  resistance 
of  two  wires,  the  leads  in  a  cable  factory,  for  instance,  whose 
ends  cannot  be  got  at  to  connect  to  the  testing  apparatus. 

To  do  this,  tbe  further  ends  of  the  leads  would  be  joined 
together,  and  the  junction  put  to  earth.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  loop  test  applied  to  the  wires  would  give  the  resistance 
pf  either  of  them  to  tiieir  junction. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

KEYS,  SWITCHES,  CONDENSEKS,  AND  BATTEBIES. 

Short-cikcuit  Keys. 

291.  Although  the  short-circuit  plug-hole  is  convenient  to 
avoid  accidental  currents  bein^  sent  through  the  galvanometer 
when  the  various  resistance  coils,  batteries,  <&c.,  are  being  joined 
up  for  making  a  measurement,  yet  a  key  which  in  its  normal 
condition  short  circuits  the  galvanometer,  is  extremely  con- 
venient and  luseful. 

Such  a  key  is  represented  by  Fig.  86.  In  its  normal  condi- 
tion the  spring  rests  against  a  platinum  contact,  and,  when 
pressed  down,  against  an  ebonite  one. 


Fig.  85. 


Fio.  86. 
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The  two  terminals  of  the  shunt  are  connected  to  the  terminal 
of  the  key,  which  in  this  and  most  keys  are  double,  so  as  to 
enable  the  wires  letiding  to  the  resistance  coils,  batteries,  d:c., 
to  be  conveniently  connected  to  them. 

If  it  is  required  to  keep  the  key  pressed  down  for  a  lengthened 
period,  a  small  piece  of  sheet  ebonite  or  gutta-percha  can  be 
slipped  in  between  the  contacts,  so  as  to  prevent  their  making 
connection  when  the  finger  is  taken  off  the  key.  Some  keys  of 
this  kind  are  provided  with  a  catch  (Fig.  86),  which  keeps  the 
spring  down  when  it  is  depressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  short-circuit  key  over  the  short-circnit 
plug  may  not  seem  obvious,  but  actual  practice  will  soon  show 
its  value.  jigitized  by  Google 
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Bevebsinq  Eets. 

292.  Besides  the  short-circuit  key,  a  Beverring  Key  is  usually 
inserted  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  so  that  the  deflections  of 
the  needle  may  always  be  obtained  on  the  same  side  of  the 
scale.    A  form  of  reversing  key  very  commonly  used  is  shown 
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Fig.  89. 


in  elevation  and  plan  by  Figs.  87  and  88,  and  in  general  view 
by  Fig.  89. 

The  galvanometer  terminals  would  be  connected  to  the  two 
end  terminals  of  the  reversing  key,  or,  if  the  short-circuit  key 
is  inserted,  to  the  terminals  of 
the  latter.  By  pressing  down 
one  or  other  of  the  springs,  the 
current  will  pass  through  the 
galvanometer  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  The  two  handles 
on  either  side  of  the  two  springs 
are  for  the  purpose  of  clamping 
either  of  the  latter  down  when 
required. 

Particular  care  should  be 
taken,  when  procuring  the  key, 
to  see  that  the  terminals,  <&c.,  are  not  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
ebonite  pillars  by  means  of  bolts  running  right  through  them, 
as  in  such  a  case  the  advantage  of  the  pillars  is  entirely  lost, 
and  the  terminals  might  just  as  well  be  screwed  direct  into  the 
baseboard.  r 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  contacts  of  the  keys  are 
dean,  as  when  there  are  several  contacts  considerable  resist- 
ance might  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  from  their  being  dirty. 
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293.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  this  form  of  reversing  key  that 
the  springs  fail  to  make  the  necessary  contact  when  clamped 
down,  owing  to  the  loosening  or  wear  of  the  cam  employed  to 
hold  it  down.  PelTs  Patent  Self-locking  Key,  which  is  shown  by 
Fig.  90,  and  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Pell,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  entirely  overcomes  this  difficulty 
by  dispensing  with  the  cam  altogether,  and  introducing  a  spring 
latch  which,  when  the  key  is  depressed,  automatically  catches 

Fig.  90. 


and  holds  it  with  certainty  in  position  until  it  is  released,  the 
movement,  either  in  depressing  the  key  or  in  releasing  it  being 
eflfected  with  one  hand.  Each  latch  is  released  by  pressing  the 
corresponding  ebonite  knob  on  the  insulating  pillar,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  other  advantages  of  this  key  over  the  old  form,  although 
not  of  so  much  importance,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  take 
a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  apparatus.  The  absence  of 
the  cams  and  their  supporting  pillars,  besides  improving  the 
insulation,  and  allowing  of  the  key  being  more  easily  cleaned, 
makes  it  look  neater,  and  prevents  the  lacquered  surface  of  the 
brass  work  being  disfigured,  as  is  invariably  and  unavoidably 
the  case  when  the  cam  is  used. 

A  Short-circuiting  Key  is  also  made  on  the  same  principle,  the 
spring  in  this  case  being  somewhat  stronger  to  prevent  uninten- 
tional locking  when  the  key  is  only  gently  tapped  by  the  finger. 

Kevkrsing  Switches. 

294.  In  addition  to  the  reversing  key  for  the  galvanometer,  a 
Beversing  Switch  for  the  testing  battery  is  ve?y  useful:  it  need 
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not,  however,  be  such  an  elaborate  one  as  that  used  for  the 
galvanometer. 

Figs.  91  and  92  represent  such  a  switch.  It  consists  of  four 
brass  segments  screwed  firmly  down  to  an  ebonite  base.  Each 
segment  is  provided  with  a  screw,  to  which  to  attach  the  testing 
wires. 


Fig.  91. 


Fio.  92. 
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In  some  cases  each  segment  is  supported  on  an  ebonite  pillar, 
which  improves  its  insulation  very  much,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  some  tests  we  shall  describe. 

llie  poles  of  the  battery  would  be  attached  to  two  opposite 
terminal  screws,  say  A  and  A',  and  the  leading  wires  to  the 
two  other  screws,  B  and  B'. 

To  make  the  current  flow  in  one  direction,  we  should  place 
the  plugs  between  the  segments  A  and  B,  and  A'  and  B',  and 
to  make  it  flow  in  the  other  direction,  between  the  segments  A 
and  B',  and  A'  and  B.  If  one  or  both  the  plugs  are  removed 
the  battery  current  will  be  cut  off  altogether.  It  is  always 
best,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  remove  both  the  plugs  in  preference 
to  one  only,  for  if  the  battery  is  not  well  insulated  a  portion  of 
the  current  may  still  be  able  to  flow  out  of  the  battery  and 
disturb  the  accuracy  of  a  test. 

Two  other  pieces  of  apparatus  are  necessary  to  form  a  very 
complete  set,  viz,  a  "Condensed"  and  a  "Discharge  key." 

Condensers. 

296.  A  Condemer  is  merely  a  Leyden  jar  exposing  a  large 
surface  within  a  small  space;  those  constructed  for  testing 
purposes  are  made  of  sheets  of  tin-foil  placed  in  layers  between 
thin  sheets  of  mica  coated  with  shellac.  The  alternate  layers 
of  tin-foil  are  connected  together,  so  that  sets  are  formed  corre- 
sponding to  the  outside  and  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  condenser,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Warden,  is  shown  by  Fig.  93  (page  274). 

The  layers  of  tin-foil  and  mica  are  placed  in  a  round  brass 
box  with  an  ebonite  top,  on  which  are  fixed  the  connecting 
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terminals.  These  terminals  are  placed  on  brass  blocks,  the  ends 
of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  so  that  a  plug 
can  be  inserted  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 


Fig.  93. 


apparatus  to  be  short  circuited.  This  should  always  be  done 
when  the  condenser  is  not  in  use,  so  that  any  residual  charge 
which  may  remain  in  it  may  be  entirely  dissipated. 


Fig.  94. 
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The  "  electrostatic  capacity  "  of  these  condensers  is  usually  J       ' 
microfarad,  the  "  farad  "  being  the  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity. 
They  are  also  made,  however,  so  that  several  capacities  can  be 
obtained,  by  inserting  plugs  in  diflferent  holes.     Those  having 
five  diflferent  capacities  (Fig.  94),  viz.  '05,  '05,  '2,  "2,  and  -5 
microfarads,  enable  any  value  ftom  •  05  to  1  to  be  obtained  by 
inserting  one  or  more  plugs.     It  is  very  often  extremely  useful       i 
to  be  able  to  vary  the  capacity,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the       | 
latter  form  rather  than  the  former,  although  it  may  be  a  little      • 
more  expensive.  I 
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Fig.  95  shows  another  form  of  a  divided  condenser  arranged 
in  a  brass  box. 

A  good  condenser  should  not  lose,  through  leakage,  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  one  minute. 


Fio.  95. 


296.  Condensers,  like  batteries,  can  be  combined  for  "quan- 
tity" or  in  "series,"  and  a4vantage  may  often  be  taken  of  this 
power  of  combination  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  capacities 
from  a  small  number  of  condensers. 

When  condensers  are  connected  together  for  "quantity"  the 
capacity  of  the  combination  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
respective  capacities  of  the  several  condensers.  Thus,  if  we 
call  Fj,  Fj,  F3,  &c.,  these  capacities,  then  the  capacity  of  the 
combination  will  be 


Fi  +  F,  +  F3  + 


This  may  be  exi 


symbolically  thus : — 


"When  the  combination  is  made  in  "series"  (corresponding  to 
the  "  cascade "  arrangement  of  Leyden  jars)  the  joint  capacity 
oi  the  series  follows  the  law  of  *  the  joint  resistance  of  parallel 
circuits,*  thus : — 

1 


F,  +  F,  +  F3  ■*■  •  • 
♦  See  Chapter  XXVII. 
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This  may  be  eymbolically  expressed  thus : — 


F,-Fa-r- 


3 


By  following  out  these  laws,  if  we  had  two  condensers,  F^  and 
Fa,  we  could  obtain  four  different  capacities,  viz.  F^,  Fj,  F^  +  Fj^ 

WiUi  three  condensers  we  could  obtain  fourteen  different 
capacities,  viz.  F^,  Fj,  F3,  F^  +  F,,  F^   +  F3,  F,  +  F3, 

T?     -1-   F     J-  F  ^1^2  ^1  ^3  ^2^3         -a       ,        ^2  ^3 

Ji  -^  'a  -f  J^8»  j,^  ^  j.^»    p^  ^  j,^»   Fa  +  Fa'  '^  ■*"  F,  +  F3 » 
F    J.     ^i  -^3      Til     ,      ^i^a      „^  J  1 


Fi  +  F3'     '  ^  Fj  +  Fa'  i     ,     1     .     i.' 

Fj  "*"  Fa  ■*"  F3 

Any  of  these  combinations  may  be  expressed  symbolically 
in  the  manner  before  shown:  thus,  for  example,  to  take  the 

F  F 
^1  +  -p  ',   ^  combination,  this  would  be  shown  thus : — 

J?2  +  iJs  „ 


Discharge  Eets. 

297.  To  enable  the  discharge  from  the  condenser  to  be  read 
on  a  galvanometer  a  discharge  key  is  necessary.  This,  like  the 
other  pieces  of  apparatus,  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

WdVs  IHacharge  Key. 

298.  Fig.  96  shows  a  pattern  (designed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb), 
which  is  in  very  general  use. 

It  consists,  primarily,  of  a  hinged  lever  of  solid  make,  pressed 
upwards  by  a  spring  and  playmg  between  two  contacts.  A 
vertical  ebonite  lever,  hinged  at  its  lower  end,  is  fixed  to  the 
base  of  the  instrument  in  the  position  shown.  This  lever  has 
near  its  upper  end  a  projecting  brass  tongue,  which,  when  the 
lever  is  pressed  forward  (by  means  of  a  spring),  hitches  over 
the  extremity  of  the  brass  lever.  The  end  of  the  latter  is  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  two  steps ;  when  the  brass  tongue  on  the 
vertical  ebonite  lever  is  hitehed  over  the  lower  step  then  the 
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brass  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  top  and  bottom 
contacts,  and  is  insulated  from  both  of  them,  but  when  the 
tongue  is  hitched  over  the  top  step  then  the  brass  lever  is  in 
connection  with  the  lower  contact.  Again,  when  the  ebonite 
lever  is  drawn  back  the  brass  lever  is  freed  and  springs  up 

Fig.  96. 


against  the  top  contact  step.  If  we  suppose  the  brass  lever  to 
be  hitched  down  on  the  lower  contact  step,  then  by  pulling 
back  the  ebonite  lever  a  little  the  brass  tongue  unhitches  from 
the  top  step  and  hitches  on  the  lower  one,  thus  allowing  the 
brass  lever  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  contact  but  not  to 
come  in  connection  with  the  upper  one ;  if,  however  (as  before 
explained),  the  ebonite  lever  be  pulled  completely  back  then 
the  brass  lever  rises  in  connection  with  the  top  contact. 

299.  When  using  this  discharge  key  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  charge  in  a  condenser,  the  connections  to  the 
galvanometer,  <fec.,  would  be  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  97  (page 
278).  On  pressing  down  the  key  K^  the  two  poles  of  the  battery 
are  put  in  connection  with  the  two  terminals  A  and  B  of  the 
condenser  C,  and  on  releasing  the  key  so  that  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  top  contact,  the  two  terminals  of  the  condenser  are 
put  in  connection  with  the  two  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
which  thus  receives  the  discharge  current  through  it. 

If  we  so  arrange  the  connections  that  the  top  contact  of  the 
key,  instead  of  being  joined  to  the  condenser  through  the 
galvanometer,  is  connected  directly  to  it,  and  the  galvanometer 
is  placed  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the  second 
terminal  of  the  condenser ;  then  on  pressing  down  the  discharge 
key  we  get  the  current  charging  the  condenser  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, whose  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one  side  of  the  zero 
point ;  and  then,  on  releasing  the  key,  we  get  the  discharge  deflec- 
tion, which  will  be  of  the  same  strength  as  the  charge  deflection, 
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but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  it.  The  first  arrangement,  given 
by  the  figure,  is,  however,  the  one  generally  employed. 

The  discharge  deflection  on  the  galvanometer  is  only 
momentary,  the  needle  or  spot  of  light  immediately  returning 
towards  zero. 

300.  In  using  the  Thomson  galvanometer  (which  is  practically 
the  only  instrument  of  any  use  for  the  purpose)  for  measuring 
the  discharge,  the  adjusting  magnet  must  be  put  high  up,  if  it 
is  placed  with  its  poles  assisting  the  earth's  magnetism,  or  low 
down  if  it  opposes  it,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  swing  slowly 

Fio.  97. 
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enough  to  enable  the  deflection  to  be  read  on  the  scale.  It  is 
best  to  avoid  making  the  needle  swing  very  slowly,  for  then 
the  spot  of  light  wul  probably  not  return  accurately  to  zero, 
but  may  be  tlu'ee  or  four  divisions  out.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  a  comparatively  quick  swing  to  be  read  to  half  a 
division,  or  even  less. 

Kempe*8  Discharge  Key. 

301.  A  form  of  discharge  key  designed  by  the  author  is 
shown  in  plan  and  elevation  by  Figs.  98  and  99,  and  in  general 
view  by  Fig.  100. 

It  consists,  like  Fig.  96,  of  a  solid  lever,  hinged  at  one  end, 
and  playing  between  two  contacts  attached  to  two  tOTminals. 
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Two  finger  triggers,  near  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  marked 
"  Discharge"  and  "Insulate,"  are  connected  to  two  ebonite  hooks. 
The  height  of  the  hook  attached  to  the  finger  trigger  marked 
"  Discharge  "  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  oUier  hook,  so 
that  the  lever  stands  intermediate  between  the  two  contacts 
when  it  is  hitched  against  it.  When  the  lever  is  pressed  down 
against  the  bottom  contact,  the  shorter  of  the  hooks  hitches  it 


Fig.  09. 
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down.  If  in  this  position  wo  depress  the  "  Insulate  "  trigger, 
the  lever  is  freed  from  its  hook,  and  springs  up  against  the 
second  hook,  thus  insulating  the  lever  from  either  of  tlie 
contacts.  The  "  Discharge "  trigger  now  being  pressed  down, 
the  lever  springs  up  against  the  top  contact 

To  the  hook  of  the  "  Discharge "  trigger  there  is  a  small 

Fig.  100. 


piece  of  metal  fixed  which  is  broad  enough  to  come  in  front 
of  the  second  hook,  so  that  if  the  "  Discharge "  trigger  is  de- 
preBsed  first  it  draws  back  both  the  hooks,  and  thereby,  if  the 
lever  at  starting  be  hitched  to  the  bottom  contact,  allows  the 
lever  at  once  to  spring  up  to  the  top  contact.  If,  however,  the 
** Insulate"  trigger  be  depressed,  only  the  hook  attached  to 
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that  trigger  is  drawn  back,  allowing  the  lever  to  spring  up 
against  me  second  hook  and  be  thereby  insulated,  as  at  first 
explained. 

Lambert's  Discharge  Key, 

302.  The  arrangement  of  discharge  key  designed  by  Mr. 
Lambert  and  shown  by  Fig.  101,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  that  the  principal  terminal  is  highly 
insulated  when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  condition,  a  point 
of  importance  in  some  tests.  The  two  terminals  seen  at 
the  front  part  of  the  key  correspond  to  the  top  and  bottom 
contacts  of  the  keys  previously  described.  The  ends  of  two 
spring  levers,  provided  with  ebonite  finger-knobs,  are  set  over 

Fig.  101. 
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these  contacts;  the  other  ends  of  the  springs  are  fixed  to  a 
brass  cross-piece  provided  with  a  terminal,  the  cross-piece 
being  secured  to  an  ebonite  bracket  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stout 
ebonite  rod.  By  this  arrangement  the  terminal  connected 
to  the  spring  levers  is  insulated  by  the  long  ebonite  rod  as 
well  as  by  the  ebonite  bracket  by  which  the  rod  is  supported 
on  the  stand.  In  manipulating  the  key,  the  left-hand  lever, 
say,  is  first  depressed,  thus  putting  the  back  terminal  in  con- 
nection with  the  contact  (correspondinic  to  the  bottom  contact 
of  the  other  forms  of  keys)  beneath  it.  This  lever  is  then 
released,  and  the  right-hand  lever  depressed,  thus  putting  the 
back  terminal  in  connection  with  the  contact  (corresponding  to 
the  top  contact  of  the  other  keys)  beneath  it.  The  only  ol^ec- 
tion  to  this  form  of  key  is  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  press 
both  levers  down  at  once,  thus  connecting  together  the  Dack 
and  the  two  front  terminals ;  if  this  is  done  accidentally,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  97  (page  278),  a  direct  circuit 
is  formed  by  the  battery  through  the  galvanometer,  which  may 
result  in  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being  altered  through  the 
violence  of  the  deflection.  Such  an  accident  obviously  cannot 
possibly  occur  in  the  other  forms  of  keys. 
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The  Lambert  key  is  often  provided  with  cams  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figs.  87,  88,  and  89  (page  271),  so  that  the  spring 
levers  can  be  clamped  down  if  desired. 

Bymer  Jones  a  Discharge  Key, 

303.  An  excellent  form  of  discharge  key  has  been  devised 
by  Mr.  J.  Eymer  Jones,  and  is  mannfactured  by  the  India 
Kubber,  Gntta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company  of 
Silvertown.  The  key  is  so  constructed  that  (like  Lambert's 
key)  the  principal  terminal  is  left  perfectly  free  during  the 
period  of  "insulation,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  102;  the  leakage 

Fig.  102. 


from  this  terminal  is  therefore  confined  to  the  ebonite  support 
A  B.  The  form  of  this  support,  a  vertical  section  of  which  is 
shown  by  Fig.  103  (paee  282),  gives  a  very  considerable 
length  of  surutoe  over  which  any  leakage  must  pass,  it  being 
in  the  present  case  6|  inches  in  a  height  of  only  2^  inches ; 
while,  since  the  portion  A  screws  into  the  outer  cap  B,  the  former 
may  be  removed,  when  important  tests  are  about  to  be  made. 
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and  scoured  with  glass-paper,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a 
fresh  surface  without  disfiguring  the  outer  polished  surface. 

The  movements  for  "Charge/* 
"Insulate,"  and  "Discharge,"  will 
be  readily  understood  from  Fig. 
102.  IV  are  ebonite  rods;  their 
brass  prolongations  c  c\  which  move 
with  them  as  one  piece,  have  the 
under  surfaces,  where  they  rub 
against  the  platinum  contacts  h 
and  (7,  tipped  with  platinum. 

When  I  is  deflected  to  the  left, 
the  end  of  the  rod  r,  attached  to  it, 
presses  against  T — should  the  latter 
happen  to  be  turned  to  that  side 
— and  carries  it  over  in  the  same 
direction,  first  breaking  contact  at 
c'  (7,  if  previously  made,  and  after- 
wards making  contact  at  6  c.  Thus 
the  "Battery"  and  "Cable"  ter- 
minals are  connected  together.  To 
"  Insulate  "  the  cable  terminal  it  is 
only  necessary  to  move  I  back  again 
towards  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  102. 
To  "Discharge,"  press  V  towards 
the  right.  Should  I  not  already 
be  over  to  the  right  (as  in  the  last 
position  for  "  Insulate ")  it  will  be 
carried  over  with  V  and  the  contact 
at  6  c  broken  before  c'  and  g  come  together.  The  rod  r  in  fact 
prevents  the  galvanometer  and  battery  terminals  from  both 
being  put  to  the  cable  terminal  at  the  same  time. 

304.  Although  not  perhaps  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  second  set  of  resistance  coils  (which  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  of  the  bridge  form)  to  act  as  an  adjustable  shunt  for 
the  galvanometer. 

305.  A  simple  form  of  galvanometer  to  enable  the  resistance 
of  the  Thomson  to  be  quickly  taken,  is  also  useful.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  dispensed  with,  as  Mr.  S.  £;  Phillips  has  pointed 
out  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  determined 
by  the  very  simple  device  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  one 
of  the  shunts  (the  ^th  preferably).  To  do  this,  the  shunts 
will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  galvanometer  and  connected 
up  to  the  bridge  as  an  ordinary  resistance,  the  galvanometer 
itself  being  used  in  the  usual  manner. 


6|  ifiehn. 
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Mr.  Phillips  suggests  that  the  shnnts  should  be  enclosed  nnder 
the  glass  shade,  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  may  have  the  same 
temperature  as  the  galvanometer  coils. 

As  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  set  of  resistance  coils  as  a  shunt,  a 
single  resistance  coil  of  the  same  wire  and  resistance  as  the  gal- 
vanometer coils,  might  be  permanently  fixed  to  the  galvano- 
meter stand  under  the  glass  shade;  the  resistance  of  this^ 
measured  by  the  help  of  the  galvanometer,  would  at  once  give 
the  resistance  of  the  latter.  If  such  a  device  were  adopted,  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  coil  is  wound  double  on  its 
bobbin,  for  otherwise  it  would  affect  the  galvanometer  needle 
when  Ixaversed  by  a  current. 

306.  The  form  of  bridge  coil  most  generally  employed  with 
the  Thomson  galvanometer  is  that  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  5 
(page  12),  the  keys  attached  to  the  other  form  not  being  used. 

Batteries. 

307.  Besides  the  foregoing  instruments,  a  batteiy  of  at  least 
200  cells  is  necessary.  The  form  known  as  the  Minotto  is  a 
convenient  one,  and  is  frequently  used  for  testing.  It  consists  of 
an  earthenware  (or  more  frequently  of  a  gutta-percha)  jar,  about 
8  inches  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  round  plate  of 
copper,  resting  flat.  A  strip  of  copper  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  is  fixed  to  this  plate,. 
and  brought  up  the  side  of  the  jar.  Over  this  plate  a  layer  of 
coarsely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  is  placed ;  the  jar  is  then 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  damp  sawdust,  and  resting  on  thi» 
is  placed  a  thick  disc  of  zinc,  provided  with  a  terminal  at  the 
tep.  A  series  of  these  cells  is  coupled  up  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  Ledanchd  battery  is  used  at  some  cable  &ctories ;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  high  electromotive  force,  but  is  not  so  constant 
as  the  Daniell,  though  if  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not  become 
accidentally  short  circuited  through  a  low  resistance  it  answers 
very  satisfactorily,  and  requires  but  little  attention.  The  Chlo- 
ride of  silver  battery  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  (page  143)  is  also 
now  used  to  seme  extent  for  testing,  especially  on  board  ship,  as 
it  has  the  advantage  of  great  compactness  and  portability. 

The  batteries  should  be  placed  on  well-insulated  supports,  in 
a  dry  situation,  so  as  to  avoid  leakage,  which  interferes  with 
the  constancy  of  the  current. 

308.  Besides  the  large  battery,  a  single  cell  placed  in  a  smalt 
box,  with  appropriate  terminals  outside,  is  requiri^,  whose  use 
will  be  explained.  digitized  by  Google 
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CHAPTER  XL 


MBASUBEMENT  OP  POTENTIALS. 

309.  Let  E  (Fig.  104)  be  a  battery  of  which  A  and  B  are  the 
Jree  poles ;  then  the  free  electricities  at  those  poles  will  have 
equal  bnt  opposite  potentials,  and    the    difference  of  these 

potentials  is  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  battery.  Thus,  if  V  (that  is 
the  line  PA)  is  the  potentiu  at  A, 
then  -  V  (that  is  the  line  B  Q)  will 
be  the  potential  at  B,  and  the  electro- 
motive force  E  of  the  battery  will  be 

E  =  V-(-V)  =  2V. 


Although  the  expression  "poten- 
tials of  the  free  electricities "  is, 
strictly  speaking,  more  correct  than 
**  potentials "  simply,  yet  the  latter 
is  generally  used  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  former,  and  we  shall  so  use  it 
unless  the  contrary  is  indicated. 
The  x>otentials  diminish  regularly  from  one  pole  of  the  battery 

to  the  other,  the  potential  at  the  middle  of  the  battery  being 

zero. 

310.  If  the  two  poles  are  connected  by  a  resistance  A  C  B,  as  in 
Fig.  105,  then  the  potentials  will  diminish  regularly  along  A  C  B 
al&D,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  potential  at  tne  middle  (F) 
being  zero  as  in  the  case  of  the  battery.  But  the  potentials  at 
A  and  B  will  be  less  than  they  were  previous  to  the  joining  of 
the  poles  by  A  C  B,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  being 
dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  ACB,  and  also 
upon  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  battery.  These 
diminished  potentials  may  be  represented  by,  say,  the  lines 
j>  A  (+  v)  and  B  5  (—  v),  respectively. 

311.  K  the  two  terminals  of  a  condenser  are  connected  to 
any  two  noints  in  the  resistance,  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
charge  wnich  the  condenser  will  take  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  of  the  potentials,  that  is  to  the  electro- 
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motive  force,  at  those  two  points.  Thus  if  the  condenser  were 
connected  to  A  and  B  the  charge  it  would  take  would  have  an 
electromotive  force,  E^,  of 

El  =  v-(-.  v)  =  2v. 

If  the  points  to  which  the  condenser  is  connected  were  A 
and  C,  the  electromotive  force,  Ej,  of  the  charge  would  be 

Eg  =  V  -  r. 

Again,  if  the   condenser  were  connected  to  C  and  B,  the 
electromotive  force,  E3,  of  the  charge  would  be 

E3  =  r  -  (-  v)  =  r  +  V. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that 

V  —  t7:v  +  r::a:6. 
If,  therefore,  we  connect  two  condensers  between  the  points 
Fig.  105. 


*^ 


A  and  0  and  the  points  B  and  C  respectively,  and  adjust  the 
resistances  a  and  6,  we  could  charge  the  condensers  to  any 
relative  electromotive  forces  we  please. 

312.  Although,  strictly  spealang,  the  diminution  or  fall  of 
potential  along  the  resistance  A  C  B  is  represented  by  the  line 
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jp¥  q  (see  small  figure),  the  zero  point  being  at  F,  yet  we  may 
genersaly  with  perfect  correctness  assume  the  zero  to  be  at  B 
and  the  fall  of  potential  to  be  represented  by  the  line  p'  B, 
and  similarly  with  the  fall  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the 
other.  In  most  cases  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  fall  as 
taking  place  in  this  way,  as  we  avoid  having  to  consider  the 
potentials  as  partly  +  and  partly  —  quantities,  which  is  liable 
to  cause  confusion  in  making  calculations. 

313.  We  stated  that  if  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined 
by  a  resistance,  the  potentials  at  those  poles  will  be  altered 
in  value;   they  will,   in    fact,  be   reduced   in   proportion    as 

.  the  resistance  is  small  or  large.  Now,  when  a  current  flows 
through  the  galvanometer,  it  does  so  in  virtue  of  a  difference  of 
potential  at  its  two  terminals,  and  the  strength  of  this  current 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  value  of  this  difference;  and 
conversely,  if  we  note  the  difference  in  the  strengths  of 
currents  passing  through  a  galvanometer  we  shall  know  the 
relative  values  of  the  differences  of  potential  at  its  terminals. 
It  may  at  first  sight,  therefore,  appear  sufficient,  in  order  to 
measure  the  relative  values  of  the  differences  simply  to  connect 
the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer  to  the  points  at  which  the 
differences  are  to  be  noted,  and  then  to  obsei*ve  the  deflections 
obtained.  But  by  connecting  up  a  galvanometer  in  this  way 
we  should  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit 
between  those  points,  and  the  potentials  at  the  poles  of  the 
battery  would  consequently  decrease,  therefore  the  potentials  at 
the  points  where  the  galvanometer  is  connected  would  decrease 
also;  the  current  then  which  would  produce  a  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  would  be  that  due  to  the  diminished 
potentials.  If,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is 
very  high  compared  with  the  resistances  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, then  its  introduction  will  produce  no  diminution  in  the 
poticntials,  and  consequently  its  deflection,  that  is  to  say,  the 
current  passing  through  it,  will  be  a  true  index  of  the  value  of 
the  difference.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  theoretically  consider 
what  are  the  relative  differences  of  potentials  at  any  points  in 
any  particular  arrangements  of  batteries  and  resistances,  we 
have  simply  to  suppose  these  points  to  be  connected  by  a  galva- 
nometer whose  resistance  is  infinite  compared  with  the  other 
resistances,  and  then  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the 
currents  which  will  flow  through  it  in  the  several  cases. 

314.  From  what  has  been  said  we  can  see  that,  practically,  it 
we  connect  a  galvanometer  to  any  two  points  at  which  a 
difference  of  potential  exists,  then  the  deflection  obtained  will 
accurately  represent  that  difference  of  potential,  provided  the 
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galvanometer  has  a  total  resistance  in  its  circuit  very  much 
greater  than  the  resistance  between  the  two  points  in  question. 

315.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  condenser  depends 
directly  upon  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  and  the 
deflection  obtained  upon  a  galvanometer  depends  directly  upon 
the  quantity  discharged  through  it;  the  discharge  deflection 
obtained  from  a  condenser,  therefore  C§  300,  page  278),  other 
things  being  constant,  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  charge  in  it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  only  tiiie  if 
the  discharge  takes  place  through  a  comparatively  low  resist- 
ance, such  as  would  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  galvanometer, 
for  then  the  whole  discharge  practically  takes  place  instan- 
taneously ;  if,  however,  the  discharge  is  effected  through  a  very 
high  resistance,  such  as  a  megohm  (1,000,0.00  ohms)  or  more, 
then  the  discharge  is  gradual,  and  the  deflection  which  would 
be  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  would  not  be  an  accurate  index 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge  in  the  condenser. 

Measurement  of  Electromotive  Force  by  Law's  Method. 

316.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  battery  is  the  difference  of 
the  potentials  at  its  poles,  when  those  poles  are  free  (§  309,  page 
284) ;  by  successively  charging  a  condenser,  therefore,  from  two 
or  more  batteries,  and  noting  the  discharges  on  a  galvanometer 
by  the  method  described  in  §  300,  page  278,  we  can  very  simply 
and  quickly  determine  their  comparative  electromotive  forces. 

Discharge  deflections  on  a  galvanometer  whose  deflections  are 
truly  proportional  to  carutant  currents,  unless  they  are  nearly 
equal,  are  not  always  proportional  to  the  currents  wiiich  produce 
them.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  in  measurements  such  as 
these,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  to  adopt  the  method  we  men- 
tioned on  page  76  (§  71),  viz,  to  obtain  a  unifonn  deflection  by 
means  of  a  variable  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  Thus,  if  we 
obtain  two  similar  dischai'ge  deflections  with  two  electromotive 
forces  El  and  Ej,  using  shunts  of  the  respective  resistances  S^ 
and  S, ;  then,  since  the  deflections  are  the  same,  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  in  the  proportion 

or  as  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunts,  G  being  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer ;  for  if  we  multiplied  the  deflections 
we  obtained,  by  these  quantities,  we  should  get  the  theoretical 
deflections  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunts  had  been  used. 
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For  example. 

With  an  electromotive  force  Ei  we  obtained  a  discharge  de- 
flection of  300  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G 
was  5000  ohms,  using  a  shunt,  S^,  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force,  Ej,  also  a  deflection  of  300  divisions^ 
using  a  shunt,  Sj,  of  2500  ohms ;  then 

^     „        6000  +  1000     5000  +  2500 
^i.r.^..         ^^^^         .         2500        * 

that  is, 

El :  Ea  : :  2  : 1. 

It  is  not  absolutelv  necessary  that  the  same  deflection  be 

reproduced  exactly,  although  calculation  is  saved  by  so  doing ; 

as  long  as  the  deflections  are  nearly  equal  they  approximately 

represent  the  discharges.    It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  these 

G  4-  S 
deflections  be  multiplied    by  — ^ —   to  obtain    the   relative 

D 

strengths  of  the  currents. 

For  example. 

With  an  electromotive  force  E^  we  obtain  a  discharge  deflec- 
tion of  300  divisions  on  a  galvanometer  whose  resistance  G 
was  5000  ohms,  using  a  shunt  S^,  of  1000  ohms,  and  with  a 
second  electromotive  force  E,  a  deflection  of  292  divisions,  using 
a  shunt  Sj,  of  2400  ohms ;  then 


^      ^        5000  +  1000       ^^^     5000  +  2400       ^^^ 
Ex:E,:;        ^^^^        x  300 :        ^^^^        x292, 


that  is. 


or  as 


El  rE,::  1800;  900-33, 

2  :  1  very  nearly. 


This  method  is  very  often  the  best  one  to  employ,  not  only 
for  discharge,  but  also  for  constant  deflections,  as  it  is  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  have  to  continually  adjust  until  the  same  de- 
fection exactly  is  reproduced.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

317.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that,  in  the  case  of  discharge 
deflections,  the  fact  that  the  resistance  between  the  terminals 
of  the  galvanometer  is  varied  by  the  introduction  of  shunts  of 
different  values,  does  not  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Correction  for  Discharge  Deflections. 

318.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,*  points  out  an  error  caused  by 
the  use  of  shunts  in  measuring  discharge  deflections. 

It  was  found  that  if  a  certain  discharge  deflection  were 
obtained  with  a  shunt,  then  on  removing  the  latter  the  dis- 
charge deflection  obtained  was  larger  than  that    given    by 

multiplying  the  original  deflection  by  — = — . 

After  considerable  research,  the  cause  of  the  error  was  traced 
to  the  inductive  action  of  the  galvanometer  needle  on  its  coils. 
The  movement  of*  this  needle  set  up  a  slight  current,  which 
opposed  the  discharge  current,  and  consequently  reduced  its 
effect.  This  efiect  l^ing  more  marked  when  the  shunt  was 
used,  made  the  discharge  deflection  without  the  shunt  to  appear 
larger  than  it  should. 

The  formula  for  finding  what  would  be  the  discharge  de- 
flection obtained  on  the  removal  of  the  shunt,  the  discharge 
deflection  without  the  shunt  being  given,  may  be  thus  arrived 
at:— 

First  suppose  the  shunt  to  be  inserted. 

Now  in  all  problems  in  which  a  current  from  a  condenser  has 
to  be  considered,  we  may  suppose  the  condenser  to  be  a  batteiy 
with  a  resistance  infinitely  great  compared  with  the  resistances 
external  to  it.   * 

Let  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charge,  B  the  resist- 
ance of  the  condenser  circuit,  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, S  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

Let  the  movement  of  the  needle  generate  an  opposing  electro- 
motive force  e ;  then  calling  C,  a,  and  p  the  respective  current 
strengths  in  the  galvanometer,  condenser,  and  shunt  circuits, 
we  get  the  following  equations : 

a-C-/?  =  0,  or,  ^  =  a-.C 
aB-l-CG  -E-|-6  =  0 
aR  +  ^S  -E  =  0; 


therefore 
therefore 


aB  +  Ca-'E  +  e  =  0 
aR-|-(a-C)S-E  =  0; 

aE=B-CG-e 

o(B  +  S)  =  E^-CS;  ^         T 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 

*  <  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engmeers,'  Vol.  11.,  page  f6. 
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then  by  division 

B  E - CG- c 


E+S"      E+CS     ' 

hy  multiplication  and  changing  the  signs  we  get 

(E  +  S)(CG  +  «)-EE-SE=-BE-CES; 

therefore 

(E  +  S)(C  G  +  e)  -  S(E  ~  C  E)  =  0. 

Next  suppose  the  shunt  to  be  removed,  and  let  the  strength  of 
the  current  be  Cj,  and  the  new  electromotive  force  generated 
by  the  movement  of  the  needle  be  6^,  then 

Ci  =  ^7^;  therefore  E  =  Ci  (E  +  G)  +  e^. 

XC  +  VT 

Substituting  this  value  of  E  in  the  last  equation,  we  get 

(E  +  S)  (C  G  +  e)  -  S  (Ci  (E  +  G)  +  ^1  -  C  E)  =  0. 

Now  e  and  Ci  will  be  proportional  to  the  deflections  of  the 
needle,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  strengths  of  current  producing 
those  deflections.  They  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  which  strength  we  will  repre- 
sent by  K, 
Then 

e  =  #c  C,  Ci  =  #c  Cj. 

Substituting  these  values  we  get 

(E  +  S)C(G  +  ic)-S(Ci(E  +  G  +  ic)-CE)  =  0, 

or 

(i  +  Dc(g  +  k)-s(ci(i  +  ^")-c)  =  o. 

Now,  E  is  to  be  infinite  as  compared  with  S  and  G ;  therefore 
by  putting  E  =  oo,  we  find  that 

C(G  +  k)-S(Ci-C)  =  0, 
therefore 

rG  +  K  +  S\ 

To  make  this  formula  useful,  we  must  determine  the  value  of  k. 
This  can  easily  be  done  thus : — 

Provide  two  condensers,  one  having  exactly  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  other.    Charge  the  larger  one  with  a  sufficient  battery 


c.  =  c(5 
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power  to  obtain  a  disoliarge  deflection  (a^)  of,  say,  200  divisions 
on  the  soale,  with  a  shnnt  inserted  eqnsd  in  resistance  to  the 
galyanometer. 

Now  remove  the  shnnt,  and  having  charged  the  other  con- 
denser from  the  same  battery,  note  the  discharge  deflection  (04); 
let  it  be  204  divisions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  deflection  we  should  have  obtained 
with  the  larger  condenser  and  no  shnnt  would  have  been  2  04, 
and  this  is  the  theoretical  deflection  we  should  obtain  when  a,^ 
is  multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  corrected 
by  the  constant  k  ;  that  is  to  say, 

therefore 

To  continue  the  example  we  have  given,  let  us  suppose 
O  =  5000  ohms;  then 


S-)= 


K  =  2  X  6000  (=^  -  1 )  =  200. 


For  the  particular  galvanometer,  then,  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, we  say  that  when  measuring  discharge  currents  the 
multipfying  power  of  any  shunt  (S)  which  may  be  used  is 

G  +  200  +  8 
S 

Suppose  we  have  given  the  observed  deflection  without  the 
shunt  and  also  the  observed  deflection  with  the  shunt,  and  we 
require  to  know  what  this  latter  ought  to  be  in  order  to  give 
us  the  true  deflection  compared  with  the  first.  Let  the  true 
deflection  be  A ;  then  bv  the  ordinary  formula 

0.-A(2+i> 
But  when  the  error  exists, 

o.  =  o(»±|±i). 

From  these  two  equations  we  get 

°  =  ^  V~F"  j  Vg  +  K  +  S/^git-d  by  Google 
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therefore 


or  in  words 


True  deflection  =  observed  deflection  ( 1  +  p      a)' 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  formula  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  correction  of  the  deflection  obtained  toUh  the 
snunt,  the  deflection  unthout  the  shunt  being  considered  as  the 
index  of  the  current  from  the  condenser. 

We  may  remark  that  this  latter  formula  corresponds  with 
that  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Hockin,  and  given  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

For  practical  use  the  formula 


c,  =  c(^±fts) 


is  the  only  one  we  should  require^  as  by  it  we  can  at  once 
determine  from  the  deflection  obtained  without  the  shunt  what 
the  deflection  with  the  shunt  would  be,  or  vice  versd. 

The  Belation  between  the  Cubbent,  the  Besistance,  and  the 
Elecibomotive  Force,  between  two  Points  in  a  Cibcuit. 

319.  In  Fig.  106  let  E  be  a  battery  of  electromotive  force,  E, 
and  resistance,  x,  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  resistance  r,  and  let 
G  be  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  very  much  greater 

Fig.  106. 


than  the  other  resistances,  so  that  it  does  not  affect  the  flow  of 
the  current  in  the  circuit,  x  +  r.  Now,  the  current,  Cj,  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer  will  be 

^              E  r  Er 

Ci  = TTT-X 


rQ    ^r  +  G      xr  +  xQ  +  rQ 

^  "*■  r  +  G  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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It  is  evident  that  this  current  must  be  due  to  the  existence 
of  an  electromotive  force,  or  a  difference  of  potential,  in  some 
portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  evident  that  this  electromotive  force,  or  difference 
of  potential,  most  exist  between  the  points  A  and  B,  in  the 
poition  of  the  circuit  external  to  G.  Let  e  be  this  electromotive 
force  (Fig,  107),  then  we  have  (since  G  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  ouier  resistances)— 


bnt 

therefore 
that  is. 


xr  +  xGc  +  rGc" 
_  Er 

€  EG  E 


+ 


r      icr  +  aG  +  »'G      a?r  .       .     * 
QT+a^  +  r 

bnt,  since  G  is  very  great  compared  with  the  other  resistances, 

xr 

therefore 

e        E 


r      x  +  r 

But  by  Ohm's  law  (§  2,  page  1),  the  current  C,  flowing  out  of 
the  battery — that  is,  flowing  through  r— is 

^  ~  ^  I  «» 

X  -i^  r 

therefore 

C  =  -,   or,   e  =  Cr; 

that  is  to  say, 

^A)  The  difference  of  the  poUntidU  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  (in 
whtch  no  electromotive  force  exists)  is  egwU  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  ihe  resistance  between  the  two  points. 

320.  We  will  next  consider  the  case  where  an  electromotive 
force  exists  in  the  resistance  through  which  the  current  is 
flowing,  the  strength  of  the  latter,  and  the  potentials  at  the  two 
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points,  being  partly  due  to  an  external  electromotiye  force  (as 
in  tlie  case  jnst  considered). 

In  Fig.  108  let  E  be  a  resistance  between  the  points  A  and 
B,  and  let  E  be  an  electromotive  force  in  E»  also  let  r  be 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  110. 


another  resistance  completing  the  circuit,  this  being  either  a 
single  resistance  or  a  combination  of  several  resistances.  Again, 
let  US  suppose  there  to  be  an  electromotiye  force,  e,  in  some  part 
of  r,  and  let  0  be  the  ^;esaltant  current  entering,  saj,  at  B  and 
leaving  at  A. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  109,  that  there  is  no  electro- 
motive force  in  the  resistance  (or  combined  resistances)  r,  then 
by  Ohm's  law  we  have. 

E 
Ci  =  5^7^*    o^t    CjE  +  Cir  =  E, 

that  is, 

c^r  =  E  -  CiE; 

but  by  the  law  (A)  (page  293)  we  have 

therefore 

V/-  Vi  =  E-c^E, 
or 

Vi-Vi'  =  CiE-E.  [1] 

Next  let  us  suppose,  as  in  Fig.  110,  that  we  have  in  R  a 
cxirrent,  Cj,  caused  by  an  electromotive  force,  6,  in  some  part  of 
the  resistance  (or  combination  of  resistances),  r,  then  we  nave 

Va-Va'  =  C2E.  [2] 

Now  if  we  take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  the  current 
G  is  produced  by  the  two  electromotive  forces,  ihen  the  re- 
spective potentials  at  the  points  A  and  B  must  be 

^^  V   =    V  '  4-  V  Digitized  by  Google 
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Therefore  we  have 

and  by  sabstitntiiig  the  values  of  Vj  —  Vi'  and  Va  —  V^  given 
in  equations  [1]  and  [2]  we  get 

V  -  V  =  Ci  E  -  E  +  Ca  E  =  E  (ci  +  Ca)  -  E; 

bnt  we  can  see  that 

C  =  Ci  +  Cj, 
therefore 

V-V'  =  CE-E,  [3] 

-which  is  similar  to  equation  [1^.  In  the  case  we  have  taken  we 
have  supposed  the  electromotive  foroes  (and  consequentlv  the 
currents  e^  and  C2)  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  should 
have  obtained  an  equation  precisely  similar  to  [3]  had  the  electro- 
motive forces  opp(md  one  another,  provided,  however,  the  current 
due  to  the  electromotive  force  e  were  less  than  the  current  due 
to  the  electromotive  force  E ;  if,  however,  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  e  were  greater  than  the  current  due  to 
the  electromotive  force  E,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  current  C  acted 
against  Ey  then  we  should  have 

V-V'  =  CE  +  K  [4] 

321.  The  result,  then,  that  we  have  arrived  at  by  the  fore- 
going investigation  is,  that — 

fB)  Tke  difference  of  the  potentidls  at  two  points  in  a  resistance  in 
whueh  an  electromotive  force  exists  is  egwu  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  poitUSy  added  to  the  dectro- 
motive  force  in  the  resistance^  this  electromotive  force  being  negative 
if  it  acts  with  the  current^  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it. 

This  law,  we  have  seen,  holds  good  whether  the  current  in 
question  is  due  only  to  the  electromotive  force  in  the  resistance, 
or  to  an  external  electromotive  force  also. 

It  should  be  remarked  with  reference  to  equation  [3],  that 
when  e  is  greater  than  E  then  the  potential  Y'  becomes  greater 
than  the  potential  Y,  so  that  in  such  a  case  the  equation  should 
be  written 

Y'-Y  =  CE-K 

In  the  case  of  equation  [4],  Y  is  always  greater  than  V. 

Measubement  of  Battery  Eesistance  by  Kemfe's  Hethod. 

322.  Besides  determining  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery, 
we  can  also  determine  its  internal  resistance  with  great  facility 
by  means  of  a  condenser.    To  do  this,  first  charge  the  condenser 
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by  means  of  the  battery,  and  note  the  discharge  deflection 
which  we  will  call  a ;  next  insert  a  shunt,  S,  between  the  poles 
of  the  battery ;  again  charge  and  discharge  the  condenser,  and 
note  the  new  deflection,  which  we  will  call  fi.  Let  e  be  the 
electromotive  force  between  the  poles  of  the  battery  when  tlie 
shunt  S  is  inserted,  and  let  C  be  the  current  flowing,  then  by 
law  (A)  (page  293),  we  have 

c=CS,    or,    C  =  |- 

Also,  if  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  r  its 
resistance,  we  have 

therefore 

e  _     E 

8  ""  S  +  / 
or 

eS  +  er  =  ES; 
therefore 

er  =  S(E-.e), 
or 

e 
but  we  must  also  have 

E  :  e::  a:  ^; 
therefore 

r  =  Sl^.  [A] 

To  obtain  accuracy  it  is  advisable  for  the  value  of  S  to 

a* 
be  such  that  the  deflection  fi  is  approximately  equal  to  ^ 

o 

For  example. 

A  battery  whose  resistance  (r)  was  required  was  joined  up 
with  a  galvanometer,  condenser,  discharge  kev,  <&c.,  as  shown 
b^  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  condenser  being  charged  and  then 
discharged  through  the  galvanometer  (by  depressing  and  then 
releasing  the  key  E,),  a  deflection  of  290  divisions  (a)  was  pro- 
duced. A  resistance  of  20  ohms  (S)  was  then  joined  between 
the  terminals  of  the  battery,  and  the  condenser  again  charged 
and  discharged  through  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  the 

*  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  from  a  oonsideration/of ^e  intestiga- 
tions  given  in  §  105,  page  103,  and  §  110,  page  m.^gtzed  by  V^OO^ 
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deflection  obtained  being  105  diyisions  (jS).     What  was  the 
refiistance  of  the  battery  ? 

^^290-  105      «,  «  ^ 

r  =  20 -— =  35-2  ohms. 

lOo 

It  is  evident  that  if  S  be  adjusted  till  )3  =  ~,  then 

r  =  S.  [B] 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  kind  of  test  may  possibly  arise  from 
one  measurement  being  made  with  the  poles  of  the  battery 
free,  when  no  action  goes  on  in  it,  and  the  second  being  made 
with  it  shunted,  which  may  cause  a  falling  off  in  its  electro- 
motive  force,  as  action  would  then  be  taking  place ;  the  accuracy 
of  the  test  depends  upon  the  electromotive  force  being  constant 
in  both  cases.  If  the  shimt  S  be  connected  to  the  battery  by 
means  of  a  key,  then  the  second  discharge  deflection  p  is  best 
obtained  by  first  pressing  down  the  key  Kj  (Fig.  97,  page  278), 
then  pressing  down  the  key  which  connects  the  shunt  to  the 
battery,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  releasing  the  key  K2, 
and  noting  the  deflection.  Thus  as  little  time  as  possible  is 
allowed  for  polarisation  to  take  place. 

Measttrement  of  Battery  Besistance  by  Muibhead's  Method. 

323.  A  very  excellent  modification  of  the  foregoing  method 
has  been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  Muirhead;  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  being  free  from  the  source  of  error  just  mentioned. 

In  this  test  (Fig.  Ill)  the  battery,  galvanometer,  and  condenser 
are  joined  up  in  circuit  with  a  key  Ej.  The  condenser  C  being 
short  circuited  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  dissipate  any  charge 
which  may  have  been  accidentally  left  in  it,  key  E,  is  depressea ; 
this  causes  a  charge  to  rush  into 
the  condenser  through  the  gal-  ^'^-  ^^ 

vanometer,  producing  the  same 
deflection  as  would  be  produced 
if  the  condenser,  when  charged 
from  the  battery  direct,  were  dis- 
charged through  the  galvano- 
meter. 

The  charge  deflection  (a)  being 
noted,  the  key  E2  is  kept  per- 
manently down,  80  as  to  keep  the 
condenser  charged.  By  means  of 
key  K^  a  shunt  (S)  is  now  con- 
nected between  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  at  the  moment  this 


_i__  I     ^^  "^ 
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takes  place  tbe  potential  at  the  poles  of  the  latter  falls,  and  a 
reverse  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  produced. 
If  we  suppose  this  deflection  to  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the 
potential  from  a  to  /3  (the  latter  being  the  same  quantity  as 
that  given  in  the  previous  test),  its  value,  f,  will  be 

i;  =  a  -  ft     or,    ^  =  a  -  f . 

If,  then,  we  substitute  this  value  of  /3  in  equation  [A]  of  the 
previous  test,  we  shall  get 

a  —  4 
For  example. 

The  shunt  S  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  the  deflection 
produced  on  depressing  key  E,  was  310  divisions  (a).  E,  being 
held  down,  K^  was  depressed,  when  a  deflection,  oi  100  divisions 
({) — ^in  the  reverse  direction  to  a — ^was  obtained.  What  was  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

As  in  the  previous  test,  it  is  advisable  to  give  S  such  a  value 
that  i  is  approximately  equal  to  -  • 

i> 

As  no  polarisation  of  any  extent  takes  place  in  the  battery  till 
some  seconds  after  the  shunt  has  been  connected  to  the  former 
by  the  key,  and  as  the  deflection  takes  place  immediately  the 
key  is  depressed,  it  follows  that  very  accurate  results  will  be 
obtained  by  this  test.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Gamett  has  found  that  polarisation  takes  place  in  a  battery 
in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time — ^in  even  the  -n^^^  P^^  ^^ 
a  second ;  the  amount  is,  however,  of  course  very  small.  In 
Muirhead's  test  the  time  during  which  polarisation  would  tend 
to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  test  would  be  that  occupied  by  the 
galvanometer  needle  in  swinging  from  zero  to  the  deflection,  {, 
consequently  the  quicker  the  swing  (consistent  with  accurate 
reading)  the  better. 

Measurement  of  Battery  Besistance  by  Munro's  Method. 

324.  A  modification  of  Muirhead's  method  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  Munro,  which  simplifies  calculation,  inasmuiUL  as  it 
gives  the  value  of  a  —  {  by  a  single  deflection. 

Key  E^  is  first  depressed,  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
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key  Kj  is  also  depressed;  this  gives  a  deflection  0,  which  is 
equivaleiit  to  the  difTerence  between  the  deflections  a  and  {  in 
the  last  test.  Key  K^  is  now  raised,  leaving  key  £3  clown ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  galvanometer  needle  becomes  steady,  E^  is 
depressed  again,  and  the  deflection  £  read,  then  we  have 

E  =  S|. 

As  a  slight  interval  of  time  may  elapse  between  the  depres- 
sion of  key  K^  and  key  K,,  when  obtaining  the  deflection  0 
(during  which  time  the  battery  would  be  partially  short  cir- 
cuited), it  would  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in  the  following 
manner : — Make  the  connections  so  that  the  front  contact  of 
key  Ki  is  joined  on  to  the  lever  of  key  K2  instead  of  on  to  the 
front  contact  of  the  latter,  as  in  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) ;  then  in . 
order  to  obtain  0,  depress  E^  and  keep  it  down,  and  immediately 
afterwards  depress  £, ;  the  deflection  observed  in  this  case  will 
be  6,  Now  raise  key  K^  keeping  key  K,  down,  and  when  th6 
galvanometer  needle  has  become  steady,  depress  K^,  then  the 
deflection  obtained  will  be  C 

Measurement  of  Polarisation  in  Batteries. 

325.  The  amount  of  polarisation  which  takes  place  in  a  battery 
when  the  latter  is  short  circuited  may,  if  required,  be  easily 
ascertained  in! the  following  manner: — In  Fig.  Ill  (page  297) 
let  S  be  a  short  piece  of  wire  of  practically  no  resistance,  then 
having  short  circuited  the  condenser  C  for  a  moment,  depress 
key  K2,  and  note  the  deflection  d^.  Keeping  K,  down,  depress 
Ki,  and  hold  it  down  for  a  definite  time,  say  one  minute ;  at 
the  end  of  the  interval,  release  K^,  and  note  the  deflection  d, ; 
then  the  percentage  of  polarisation  in  the  one-minute  interval 
will  obviously  be 

100  (rfi  -  ia) 

Measurement  of  ike  Besistance  of  Batteries  of  Low  Besistanee. 

326.  In  cases  where  it  is  required  to  measure  the  total  resist- 
ance of  a  number  of  cells  of  extremely  low  resistance  (secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators,  for  example)  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
methods,  the  heating  eflect  produced  by  the  current  passing 
through  the  shunt  S  when  the  latter  is  connected  to  the  battery 
by  means  of  the  key  K,,  would  be  liable  to  heat  and  damage 

'  :6  coUs  of  which  the  shunt  is  composed.    In  such  cases  the 


th( 
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cells  should  be  divided  into  two  sets,  one  set  having,  say,  one 
more  cell  than  the  other ;  the  two  sets  should  then  be  joined 
together  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  oppose  one  another. 
By  this  arrangement  we  practically  obtain  a  battery  whose 
electromotive  force  is  equal  to  one  cell  only,  but  whose  resist- 
ance is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  cells ;  consequently  the  current 
generated  can  be  but  comparatively  small,  and  would  have  but 
little  heating  effect.  The  contact  in  key  Ej  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  mercury  cup. 

327.  When  comparing  large  electromotive  forces  with  small 
ones — as,  for  instance,  100  cells  with  1  cell — ^by  the  condenser 
discharge  method,  the  smaller  force  should  be  taken  first ;  for 
a  large  charge  usually  leaves  a  residuum  in  the  condenser, 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  small  force,  and  which  can 
only  be  thoroughly  dissipated  by  leaving  the  condenser  short 
circuited  for  some  time.  If  the  smaller  force  is  measured  first, 
then  any  residuum  it  may  leave  becomes  entirely  swamped  by 
the  larger  force,  and  no  increase  of  charge  is  added  to  the  con- 
denser beyond  what  the  force  itself  possesses. 

328.  Although  the  condenser  practically  becomes  charged 
instantaneously,  it  is  usual  to  kee^  the  current  on  for  a  defimte 
time ;  twenty  seconds  is  the  period  very  generally  adopted ; 
this  ensures  that  the  charging  is  complete. 

329.  When  discharge  currents  are  being  measured,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  insert  a  shunt  of  small  resistance  in  the 
galvanometer  at  first,  as  momentary  currents  are  very  liable  to 
weaken  the  magnetism  of  the  needles  when  these  currents  are 
strong.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  a  set  of  measurements 
for  one  test  may  be  rendered  useless,  as  a  comparison  of 
measurements  made  before  the  magnets  become  weakened,  with 
measurements  taken  after,  would  be  obviously  impossible,  and 
much  loss  of  time  would  result. 
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MEASUREMENT  OP  OUBBENT  STRENGTH. 

330.  If  we  have  a  simple  circuit,  as  shown  by  Fig.  112,  then 
if  we  know  the  total  resistance,  E  +  G  +  r,  of  the  same,  and 
also  the  electromotive  force,  E,  of  the  battery,  we  can  at  once 
determine  the  strength  of  the  current 
flowing,  for  by  Ohm's  law  we  have 


Pio.  112. 


C=         ^ 


E  +  G  +  r- 


If  the  resistances  are  in  ohms  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery  in 
volts,  then  the  resulting  current  will  be 
in  amperes. 

Far  example. 

The  electromotive  force,  E,  of  a  battery 
which  produced  a  current,  C,  in  a  circuit 
whose  total  resistance,  E^,  was  500  ohms, 
was  found  by  comparison  with  a  Daniell  cell  to  be  8  *  5  times  as 
strong  as  the  latter ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current,  C, 
flowing  in  the  circuit  ? 

E  =  3-6  X  1-079  =  2-777  volts. 

3'777 
C  =  ^-111  =  -00755  ampires. 

331.  In  the  foregoing  method  of  measurement,  in  order  to 
determine  the  strength  of  the  current,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
both  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  also  the  electromotive 
force  producing  the  current.  A  direct  determination  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  made  by  comparing  it  with  a  current  of  a 
known  strength  as  follows : —  jigt  zed  by  Google 
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DiREcr  Deflection  Method. 

332.  In  this  method  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  the  circnit 
through  which  flows  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be 
measured.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  suffi- 
ciently low  not  to  appreciably  increase  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  deflection  produced  by 
the  current  being  noted,  the  galvanometer  is  removed  and  joined 
up  in  circuit  with  a  standard  battery  Tpage  137)  and  a  resist- 
ance ;  the  latter  is  then  adjusted  until  the  deflection  which  was 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  is  reproduced;  in  this  case,  then, 
the  current  flowing  must  be  equal  to  the  current  whose  strength 
is  required.  If  therefore  we  divide  the  electromotive  force  (in 
volts)  of  the  standard  battery,  by  the  total  resistance  (in  ohms) 
in  its  circuit,  we  get  at  once  the  required  strength  of  the  current^ 
in  amperes.  The  resistance  of  the  standard  battery  requires  of 
course  to  be  included  in  the  total  resistance  unless  it  is  so  small 
that  it  can  be  neglected. 

333.  The  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  a  test  of  this  kind 
is  directly  proportional  to  one-half  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  galvanometer  deflection  can  be  read,  for,  since  two 
measurements  have  to  be  made,  one  with  the  current  whose 
strength  is  required,  and  the  other  with  the  standard  cell,  there 
may  be  errors  made  in  both  of  these.  If  the  current  to  be 
measured  is  a  strong  one,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  shunt  the 
galvanometer  when  obtaining  a  deflection,  this  E^unt  not  being 
used  when  the  deflection  is  reproduced  with  the  standard  cell, 
then  in  this  case  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  standard  cell  by  the  total  resistance  in 
its  circuit,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunt  (§  66,  page  69^  in  order  that  the  correct  strength  may  be 
obtained. 

For  example. 

In  measuring  the  strength  of  a  current,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced on  the  galvanometer  shunted  with  the  -i^th  shunt,  was 
50°.  The  galvanometer  (without  the  shunt)  being  connected 
up  with  a  standard  Daniell  cell  of  10  ohms  resistance,  and  a  set 
of  resistance  coils,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjust  the  latter  to 
560  ohms  in  order  to  bring  the  needle  to  50°;  what  was  the 
strength,  C,  of  the  current  to  be  measured? 

1'079 

^  =  560  +  10 ""  ^°  =  '^^^^  ""?|S.vGoogIe 
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334.  When  a  galvanometer  is  inserted  in  a  circuit  througli 
which  a  current  is  flowing  whose  strength  it  is  required  to 
measure,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  instru- 
ment be  very  low  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
itself,  otherwise  the  introduction  of  the  galvanometer  will 
reduce  the  current  flowing,  and  the  result  obtained  will  not  be 
the  one  required.  Before  making  the  test  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  galvanometer  available 
for  use  would  meet  the  desired  conditions. 

To  make  the  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  tbe  galvanometer  needle  when  deflected  be  as  near 
to  the  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness  (page  23)  as  possible.  If 
the  strength  of  current  necessary  to  give  this  angle  be  found  by 
joining  up  a  standard  cell  and  a  set  of  resistances,  and  varying 
the  latter  until  the  required  deflection  is  obtained,  then  we 
can  always  tell  whether  the  instrument  would  be  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  the  galvano- 
meter had  a  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  and  the  angle  of  maxi- 
mum sensitiveness  were  approximately  equal  to  60%  and  sup- 
X>ose  further  that  this  deflection  were  obtained  by  1  Daniell  cell 
through  a  total  resistance  of  8000  ohms,  that  is,  with  a  current 

1*079 
of  =  -000135  amperes;  then  to  measure  such  a  current 

oOOO 

we  must  have  the  whole  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  viz.,  1000 
ohms,  in  circuit.  If  the  instrument  were  shunted  with  the  -^th 
shunt,  then  the  resistance  would  be  reduced  to  100  ohms,  and 
the  current  corresponding  to  60°  deflection  would  be  *  00135 
amperes;  and  again,  if  the  rirW^  shunt  were  employed  the 
reostanoe  would  be  reduced  to  1  ohm,  and  the  current  corre- 
sponding to  60°  would  be  '135  amperes;  thus  we  see  that  if 
it  were  required  to  measure  a  current  of  about  *0135  amperes 
and  it  were  necessary  that  a  resistance  no  greater  than  1  ohm 
should  be  inserted  in  the  circuit,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
galvanometer  in  question  would  not  answer  the  purpose  required, 
since  a  good  deflection  with  *0135  amperes  of  current  would 
not  be  (Stained  if  a  lower  shunt  than  rirr^^  vrere  employed, 
which  latter  shunt  would  reduce  the  galvanometer  resistance 
down  to  10  ohms  only. 

It  is  preferable,  when  possible,  to  employ  a  galvanometer  of 
high  resistance  shunted  down,  rather  than  one  of  low  resistance 
not  shunted  down,  since  with  such  a  galvanometer  it  is  easier 
to  measure  the  '*  constant "  of  the  instrument  accurately ; '  or 
the  high  resistance  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  high  resist- 
ance which  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  in  circuit  in  order  to 
get  a  readable  deflection  with  one  standard  cell  only,  would 
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swamp,  as  it  were,  the  resistance  of  the  cell,  which  resistance 
need  not  then  be  taken  into  account,  or  at  least  need  only  be 
known  approximately.  With  a  galvanometer  of  low  resistance, 
however,  where  a  comparatively  small  resistance  only  wonld 
have  to  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  in  order  to  get  the 
required  deflection,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  would  be  required 
to  be  known  accurately,  as  it  would  form  an  important  item 
in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

335.  The  foregoing  test  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
made  with  almost  any  form  of  galvanometer,  for  as  only  one 
deflection  has  to  be  obtained  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what 
proportions  the  various  degrees  of  deflection  which  it  is  possible 
to  nave,  bear  to  the  currents  which  produce  them.  If,  how- 
ever, a  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed  to  make  the  test,  then 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  same  deflection  exactly, 
though  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  approximately  near  to  it. 

336.  Suppose  that  in  the  last  example  the  test  had  been 
made  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
with  the  standard  cell  had  been  54°  instead  of  60°  (the  deflection 
given  by  the  current  whose  strength  was  required),  then  in 
this  case  the  actual  strength,  Cj,  of  the  current  would  be 

^  1-079         ^^      tan  60° 


660  +  10  "        "tan  54° 
1-079  ,^       1-7321         ^^^^ 

337.  If  we  use  no  shunt,  or  the  same  shunt  when  taking  both 
the  deflections,  and,  further,  if  we  make  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit  with  the  standard  Daniell  cell  equal  to  1079  ohms,  then 
calling  d^  the  deflection  given  by  the  current,  and  d^  the  deflec- 
tion given  by  the  standard  cell,  we  have 

^       1-079       tand°  tan  d° 

^^  =  1079"^  te^°  =  1000  tan  d,°  "^^"^ ' 

or,  further  still,  if  by  means  of  an  adju^tiiig  magnet  we  can 
arrange  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  standard  cell  through 
1079  ohms  equals  45°,  then  since  tan  45°  =  1,  we  must  have 


^       tand°         . 

^^  =  -iooo^P^^- 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Oasdbw's  Diffebential  Method.* 

338.  This  method,  devised  by  Capt.  Cardew,  r,e.,  is  a  very 
satififaotory  and  nsefdl  one ;  its  theory  is  shown  by  Fig.  113. 

The  galvanometer  Q  is  wound  with  two  wires,  g  and  gi ;  the 
current  0^  whose  strength  it  is  required  to  measure  is  passed 
tluongh  tlie  coil  gi  (which  has  a  low  resistance),  and  a  standaid 

Fio.  114. 


Fm. 

113. 

E 

c    ^ 

^^^ 

C 

L*—j 

■ 

0 

\~* 

1      ^ 

^ 

»      ^ 

rM 

r 

1 y 

battery  E  is  connected  in  circuit  vdth  the  second  coil  g  and  with 
an  adjustable  resistance  E.  The  current  being  passed  through 
the  coil  ^1,  the  resistance  B  is  adjusted  until  the  needle  comes  to 
zero. 

If  we  call  n  and  n^  the  relative  deflective  effects,  for  the  same 
current,  of  the  two  coils  g  and  g^^  and  if  Oi  and  c  be  the  currents 
flowing  through  g^  and  ^,  respectively,  then  in  order  to  produce 
equiUbrium  we  must  have 


or 


c  :  Ci : :  »i :  n. 


Now  the  oonent  thzongh  c  will  evidently  be 

E 


c  = 


E  +  / 
the  leeistanoe  of  the  hatteiy  being  included  in  B ;  therefore 


Ci  = 


E 


n 
X- 


Far  ezawigU. 

The  relative  deflective  effects  of  the  coils  g  and  g^  were  as 
1000  to  1 ;  the  resistance  of  g  was  100  ohms.  The  batteiy  E 
was  a  1-cell  standard  Daniell.    In  order  to  obtain  equilibrium 

le 
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the  resustance  B  Iiad  to  be  adjusted  to  4800  ohma.  What  was 
the  strength  of  the  current  C^  ? 

1-079  1000 

C   :^ X =  -220  amperes. 

^      4800  +  100  ^     1  tuaperes. 

339.  The  relative  deflective  effects  of  g  and  ^^  are  easily  ascer- 
tained by  joining  up  a  battery  e  and  two  resistances  E^  and  H,, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  114,  and  then  adjusting  tmtil  equilibrinm  is 
produced ;  in  this  case  we  have 

n:n^::  "Ri  +  giB^  +  gi^ 
or 

n  ^  "R^  +  g 

^i      1^2  +  9l 

340.  As  the  accuracy  with  which  a  test  can  be  made  depends, 

amongst  other  things,  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  —  is  known, 

the  higher  the  battery  power,  e,  it  is  p6ssible  to  use,  the  better, 
since  in  this  case  the  higher  will  be  the  values  which  can  be 
given  to  B^  and  B,,  and  the  higher  consequently  will  be  their 
range  of  adjustment ;  thus  if  we  use  sufficient  battery  power  to 
enable  a  change  of  *1  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say^  1  ohm  in 
1000  ohms,  or  ^th  of  an  ohm  in  100  ohms  in  B^  +  </,  to  produce 
a  perceptible  movement  of  the  needle,  then  we  can  obtain  the 

value  of  —  to  an  accuracy  of  •  1  or  -^th  per  cent. 

The  resistance  of  gi  -i^ould  have  to  be  very  small  compared 
with  the  resistance  of  ^,  so  that  it  would  not  add  appreciably  to 
the  resistance  of  any  circuit  in  which  it  is  inserted. 

341.  As  regards  the  Best  conditions  for  making  the  testy  this  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  relative  values  of  the  figure  of 
merit  (page  65)  of  the  coil  g^  and  the  current  to  be  measured,  for 
it  is  evident  that  no  matter  whether  equilibrium  exists  owing  to 
there  being  no  current  flowing  through  the  coils  g  and  ^j,  or  to 
equal  currents  flowing,  still  the  current  which  will  deflect  the 
needle  1  division  will  be  the  same  in  both. cases;  hence  if  the 
reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  gi  be,  say,  -^^-i — th  of 
an  ampere,  then  an  increase  of  -j-oT^th  of  an  ampere  in  the 
current  C^,  no  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  latter  may  be, 
will  produce  a  deflection  of  1  degree.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  current  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  its  value  can  be  determined; 

thus  if  ~,  be  the  figure  of  merit  of  the^.  <^||^^&Bd  C^  be  the 
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current  to  be  measnred,  then  the  Percent<ige  of  accuracy  aUaindbie 
will  be  the  percentage  which  c'  is  of  Oi. 

To  enable  this  percentage  to  be  obtained,  however,  it  wonld 
be  necessary  that  the  ioUl  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  ^  be 
adjustable  to  a  similar  degree  of  accuracy;  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  case  E  must  be  of  such  a  value  that  the  number  of 
units  in  B  + 1/  IB  Rot  less  than  that  which  satisfies  tiie  equation 

1  c' 

S 

Now, 

therefore 


or 


for  example. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  coil  gi  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  *0001  amperes  (c');  the  onrrent  to  be  measured  was 

approximately  *5  amperes  (Cx);  and  the  value  of  -^  was  *001. 

What  was  the  possible  deeree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  making 
the  testy  and  what  would  have  been  the  lowest  value  which 
should  have  been  given  to  E  in  order  that  this  degree  of 
accuracy  might  be  attained  ? 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = — =  '02  per  cent.; 


n  +  g 

'V 

-,^l- 

'^^-r 

<■ 

-r 

n 

also 


E  =  -?^^  X  -001  =  2-6  volts. 


If,  therefore,  E  consisted  of  3  Daniell  cells,  the  required  value 
of  B  +  ^  would  have  been  obtained. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Bed  CondiHonsfor  fnaking  the  TeeL 
Q2       ,1 
342.  Make  E  not  less  than  -p-  X  — ,  e'  being  the  reciprocal 

of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  coil  through  which  the  current  to 
be  measured  is  passed* 

X  2 
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Fio.  115. 


Passible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  —7^5 — • 

Eemfe's  Bridqe  Method. 

343.  This  method  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  form  of  galr 

vanometer  for  its  execution.  It 
is  shown  in  principle  by  Pig.  115. 
In  making  the  test  the  resist- 
ance B  is  adjusted  until  no  defleo- 
tion  is  observed  on  the  gal- 
vanometer ;  when  this  is  the  case 
the  current  c  from  the  battery 
must  also  be  the  current  flowing 
through  r,  and  again  the  current 
Cj  must  also  be  the  current  flowing 
through  r^.  Now  since  no  current 
flows  through  the  galvanometer,  the  potentials,  Y,  Y,  on  either 
side  of  it  miust  be  me  same,  hence  if  t;  be  the  potential  at  the 
jimction  of  r  and  r^,  then  by  law  (A)  (page  293)  we  have 

Y  —  t?  =  c  r, 


and 

therefore 

or 

but 

therefore 


Y^v^O^r,; 


c  = 


E 


C,= 


E  +  r 

Er 


lA] 


Far  example. 

The  battery  E  consisted  of  a  single  standard  Daniell  cell.  The 
resistances  r  and  r^  were  100  ohms  and  1  ohm,  respectively. 
Equilibrium  was  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  O  when  R  was 
adjusted  to  4000  ohms ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  Ci  ? 


(4000  +  100) 


-O' 


Ogle 
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344.  Let  US  now  consider  the  Best  Conditions  for  making 
the  Test. 

Wliat  we  have  to  determine  is, — Ist,  what  should  be  the 
values  of  E  and  r?  and  2nd,  what  shonld  be  the  value  of  B? 

The  values  which  E  and  r  should  have  should  be  such  that 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  as  large  as  possible 
when  equilibrium  is  very  nearly,  though  not  quite,  produced. 
Now  if  we  regard  B  as  a  constant  quantity,  then  the  value 
which  E  must  have  will  depend  upon  the  value  given  to  r, 
consequently  we  have  to  determine  what  the  latter  quantity 
should  be. 

Practically  the  resistance  r^  would  in  all  cases  have  to  be  of  a 
very  low  value,  and  if  we  consider  it  to  be  so  the  problem  to  be 
solved  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  one.  We  may  regard  the 
current  c'  producing  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
as  due  to  a  difference  of  two  currents,  Oj  being  one,  and  the 
current  produced  by  the  electromotive  force  E,  being  the  other. 
Let,  then,  e^  and  c,  be  the  portions  of  these  currents  which  flow 
in  opposite  directions  through  the  galvanometer  G,  then  if  we 
suppose  the  deflection  to  be  due  to  S  being  incorrectly  adjusted 
to  B  +  8f  we  have  (supposing  r^  to  be  very  small). 


n-i-  (R  +  8)*-       GB  +  G8  +  Qr  +  Br+r8' 
^'^B  +  S  +  r 


and 

E  r  Br 

"^^Tjj-ii.     ^^    ^  r  +  G '^  GB+ G8  +  Gr+ Br +  fS' 
^  +  «  +  F+G 

but  since  from  equation  [A]  (page  308)  we  have 

^'  =  r,(B  +  r)'    "'    Br  =  Cxri(E  +  r), 

therefore 

, Cir,(B+r) 

^a-GB  +  GS  +  Gr  +  Br  +  rS 
Now, 

C'  =  Cl  —  C2» 

therefore 

C,r,(B  +  8  +  r)  Oir,(B+r) 

^"GB  +  G8  +  Gr  +  Br  +  ic8"'GB  +  G8  +  Gr  +  Br  +  r8 

=  GB  +  68  +  Q/+Br  +  rr--^^^gI^ 
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Or,  since  8  is  very  small,  we  may  say, 

^  -  GR  +  Gr  +  Br -"ECG  +  O  +  G/ 

From  this  equation  we  can  see  that  r  should  be  made  small, 
but  we  can  also  see  that  there  is  but  little  advantage  in  making 
it  much  smaller  than  G.  In  fact,  there  is  an  actual  disadvantage 
in  making  r  extremely  small,  for  this  would  necessitate  E  being 
made  veiy  large,  which  would  be  inconvenient. 

We  have  next  to  determine  what  is  the  best  value  to  give  to 
B.  Now,  the  larger  we  make  the  latter,  the  greater  will  be  its 
range  of  adjustment,  consequently,  as  iu  previous  tests,  we 
should  give  it  the  highest  value  such  thai  a  change  of  1  unit  from 
its  correct  resistance  produces  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the  galvafUh- 
fneter  needle. 

We  have 

C,r,S 
""  =B(G  +  r)  +  Gr' 

and  if  in  this  equation  we  put  8  =  1  we  shall  get  the  current 
corresponding  to  a  change  of  1  unit  &om  the  correct  value  of  B, 
that  is 

^  -B(G  +  r)  +  Gr' 
or,  since  r  must  be  small,  we  may  practically  say 

"       BG 
firom  whioh 

If  then  we  make  c*  the  reciprocal  of  the  firare  of  merit  (page  65) 
of  the  galvanometer,  the  value  of  B  worked  out  from  the  equatiou 
will  show  the  highest  value  that  the  latter  quantity  eJiould  have. 
But  the  value  of  B  depends  upon  the  value  given  to  E ;  we  must 
therefore  determine  what  the  latter  should  be. 
We  have 

P  Er 

'      r,(E  +  r) 
or 

r  Jigitized  by  Google 
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ftnd  subetitnting  the  value  of  B  obtained  from  equation  [B]» 
ire  get 


°.<^^o. 


E  = 

*" 

C  f 

or,  as  r  is  small  compared  with  E,  that  is  with  -^,  we  may  say 

JPor  example. 

It  was  required  to  measure  the  exact  strength,  C^,  of  a  current 
whose  approximate  strength  was  known  to  bd  '03  amperes.  A 
Thomson  galvanometer  of  5000  ohms  resistance  (G)  was  employed 

for  the  purpose,  its  figure  of  merit  being  1,000,000,000  C-X   The 

resistances  of  r  and  r^  were  100  ohms  and  1  ohm  respectively. 
What  should  be  the  value  of  E  in  order  that  B  may  be  as  high 
as  possible? 

E  = _l:23xi)! 1.8  volts; 

1,000.000,000  X  5000  X  100 

that  is  to  say,  practically,  E  should  consist  of  2  Daniell  cells. 

Assuming  E  to  be  equal  to  2  volts  approximately,  then  Tfrom 
equation  [B])  the  value  which  B  would  nave  in  order  to  ootain 
balance  would  be 

T>                   -03  X  1  ,^^^    , 

B  e J =  6000  ohms 

1,000,000,000  ^  ^^^^ 

approximately. 

345.  In  order  to  determine  the  Possible  degree  of  accuracy 
attainahlej  let  us  suppose  B  to  be  1  unit  out  of  adjustment,  aud 
let  A  be  tiie  corresponding  error  produced  in  Ox,  then  we  have 

^»  +  ^==r,(E-l+ry 
or 

Er  Er  Er 

^  ==  ri(K  -  1  +  r)  "^1  =  rx(B  -  1+  r)  -  r^  (B  +  r> 

=^  ri  (B  -  1  +r)  (B  +  r)  *'»''  ^v  Google 
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or,  since  B  is  large,  we  may  say 

bat 

therefore 

^-TT'VE^J  "■'E7* 

If  we  call  V  the  percentage  of  aconraqy,  then 

V-^'ofO       or      v-lOQ^       100  Cir^. 

If  we  take  the  yalnes  given  in  the  foregoing  example  we  have 
approximately 

.,      100  X  -03  X  1        ^,^  . 

^  =  — 7i t;^ —  =  '015  per  cent. 

2  X  100  *^ 

To  STun  np,  then,  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  nuJcing  the  Test 

346.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  above  ^  ,Vi  ^^  ,  where  c' 

is  the  reciprocal  of  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer,  and 
Ci  is  the  approximate  strength  of  the  current  to  be  measured. 
The  value  which  B  will  require  to  have  will  be 

Possible  Degree  of  Accwucy  aUaiwMe. 

iQOCiri 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — -,        • 

DUTEBENCB  OF  FOTEKTIAL  DEFLECTION  MsrHOD. 

347.  Fig.  116  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 

A  B  is  a  low  resistance  through  which  the  current,  Ci,  to  be 
measured  passes.    A  galvanometer,  G,  in  circuit  with  a  high 
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resistance,  B,  is  conneoted  between  the  ends  of  A  B  as  shown, 
then,  calling  V  and  Vj  the  potentials  at  A  and  B  respectively, 
we  have  by  law  (A)  (page  293) 

0.  =  !^-. 


Pig.  116. 


To  determine  V  —  Vi  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  note  the  deflec- 
tion d  on  the  galvanometer  G,  and  then,  having  disconnected 
the  latter,  together  with  the  resistance  B,  from  A  B,  to  join 
them  in  circuit  with  a  standard  cell  of  known  electromotive 
force,  E,  and  to  obtain  a  new  deflection  d^ ;  we  then  have 

V-Vi:E  ::  d:di» 

or 

so  that 

348.  In  order  that  the  test  may  be  a  satisfactory  one  the 
resistance  O  +  B  should  be  very  high  compared  with  the 
resistance  r,  so  that  tilie  strength  of  C^  is  practically  the  same 
whether  G  +  B  is  connected  to  A  B  or  not ;  also  r  shoidd  be  as 
low  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  appreciably  add  to  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  pleu^ed.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  a  good  deflection  may  be  obtained,  the  galvanometer 
G  should  be  one  with  a  high  figare  of  merit  (page  65)^ ;  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  answers  the  purpose  very  satis&ctonly. 

For  example. 

In  maMng  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  r  was  ^ih.  of  an  ohm,  and  the  deflection  obtained 
on  G  was  250  divisions  (d).  When  G  and  B  were  connected  to 
A  standard  Daniell  cell  in  the  place  of  being  joined  to  A  B. 
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a  deflection  of  230  divisions  (d{)  was  obtained ;  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  current  0^  ? 

n        1-079  X  250       --   - 

C,  =  — ^^^     =  11"7  amperes. 

^  ^  X  230  ^ 

As  it  is  obviously  advisable  that  the  deflections  obtained 
should  both  be  as  mgh  as  possible,  the  standard  electromotive 
force  E  may  have  to  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose,  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  have  to  consist  of  several  cells.  Instead  of  adjusting 
E  only  we  may  msJce  the  latter  of  any  convenient  high  value, 
and  tiien  adjust  B  so  that  the  required  deflection  is  obtained ; 
in  this  case  if  B^  be  the  resistance  when  E  is  in  circuit,  We 
must  have 

p  _  E<?(B  +  G) 

For  example. 

In  making  a  measurement  according  to  the  foregoing  test 
the  resistance  of  r  was  y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  deflection 
obtained  on  G  was  270  divisions  (d) ;  the  resistances  of  G  and 
B  were  6000  ohms  and  1000  ohms  respectively.  When  G  and 
B  were  connected  to  a  standard  Daniell  cell,  B  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  7000  ohms  (B^)  in  order  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  300  divisions 
(d{) ;  what  was  the  strength  of  the  current  Ci  ? 

C    ^  1-079  X  270  X  (1000 +  5000)  ^  ^.gg  ^  .^ 
*         -rV  X  300  X  (7000  +  5000)  «™pe"» 

Of  oourse  if  the  value  of  B^  is  made  such  that  the  deflections 
d  and  d^  are  equal,  then 

^    _E(B  +  G) 
^^"r(Bi  +  G)* 

349.  From  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  test  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  "  Best  conditions  for  making  the  test "  and  the 
"  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  "  must  be  as  follows  : — 

Best  Co7idit%<m8  for  making  the  Test. 

Make  B  and  B^  of  such  values  that  the  deflections  obtained 
are  as  high  as  possible. 

Posnble  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  lOOi  (5  +  j" )  ooqIc 
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-where  ■-   is  the  fraction  of  a  diyision  to  which  each  of  the 
defleotioiiB  can  be  read. 

Difference  of  Potential  Equilibrium  Method. 

350.  Fig.  117  shows  the  general  principle  of  this  method. 
A  B  is  ft  slide  wire  resistance,  s  being  the  slider.    A  galva- 
nometer,  G,  and  a  standard  battery,  E,  are  joined  np  as  shown. 

Fig.  117. 


00  that  the  latter  tends  to  send  a  current  through  r^  in  a  direc- 
tion opposing  the  current  Ci.  8  is  then  slid  alon^  A  B  until 
the  point  is  reached  at  which  no  deflection  of  the  gcdyanometer 
needle  is  obserred;  when  this  is  the  case,  then  by  law  (A) 
(page  293)  we  have 

and  by  law  (B)  (page  295),  since  no  current  is  flowing  through 
the  galTanometery 

therefore 

Cir,  =  E, 
or 

If  the  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  wire  A  B  be  r  ohms, 
and  if  it  be  divided  into  n  divisions,  then  if  the  number  of 
divisions  between  A  and  D  be  n^,  the  resistance  r^  will  be 


n.r 


consequently  we  must  have 

Far  example. 

The  electromotive  force  E  consisted  of  1  standard  Daniell 
cell;  the  wire  AB  had  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  (r),  and  was 
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divided  into  1000  parts  (n).  Eqnilibrinm  was  obtained  when 
the  slider  was  set  at  the  750th  division  (n{);  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  current  Cj  ? 

^       1-079  xlOOO      ^    .. 

Ci  =  — ; ztt: —  =  1*44  amperes. 

*  1  X  750  ^ 

351.  The  conditions  for  making  the  test  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  are  comparatively  simple.  The  nearer  we  have 
the  slider  to  B,  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  we  make  n^,  the  smaller 
will  be  tiie  percentage  of  error  in  the  latter  dne  to  the  slider 
being,  say,  1  division  ont  of  position.  As  the  position  of  the 
slider  for  eqtdlibrium  depends  upon  the  valne  of  E,  the  latter 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  enable  n^  to  be  as  large  as  possible. 
The  greatest  theoretical  value  which  E  could  have  must  be 
that  which  it  would  possess  when  nj  =  w,  in  which  case  we  get 

Ci=  -,    or,    E  =  Cin 

As  it  is  only  possible  to  adjust  E  by  variations  of  1  cell^  we 
must  take  care  that  its  actual  value  is  less  rather  than  greater 
than  Ci  r,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  equiluirium. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  of  the 
galvanometer  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  needle  to  be  obtained  when  the  slider  is  moved  a 
readable  distance,  8,  from  the  position  of  exact  balance.  If  we 
suppose  the  slider  to  be  at  D  when  equilibrium  is  produced, 
then  the  electromotive  force  which  would  tend  to  send  a  current 
through  the  galvanometer,  supposing  the  slider  to  be  displaced  a 
distance  8,  would  be 

Ex  A, 

consequently  the  current  c\  passing  through  the  galvanometer, 
will  be 

,_  E8  _  G^rS 

if,  therefore,  we  require  to  adjust  the  slider  to  an  accuracy  of  8, 

the  figure  of  merit  l-j  of  the  galvanometer  must  not  be  less 

Gni 
E8' 


than  ^T^.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  percentage  of  accuracy,  \\  with  which  Ci  can  be  obtained 
mnst  o  DvionBly  be 


or  Since 


therefore 


^        En  En 

C,  =  -,    or,    n,  =  ^^, 

.,      lOOCjrS 


En     • 
Far  eosample. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  strength,  G^,  of  a  current 
whose  approximate  value  is  1*5  amperes,  a  galvanometer  of 

500  ohms  resistance  (G),  whose  figure  of  merit  is  1,000,000(-J, 

is  proposed  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  resistance  of 
the  wnole  length  of  the  sHde  wire,  which  is  divided  into  1000 
divisions  (n),  is  1  ohm  (r) ;  the  position  of  the  slider  can  be 
read  to  an  accuracy  of  ^  a  division  (S),  What  is  the  highest 
value  that  could  "hie  given  to  E?  also  to  what  percentage  of 
acouracy  could  C^  be  determined,  and  what  should  be  the  figure 
of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  this  percentage  of 
aoouracy  may  be  attained  ? 

E=rl-5x  1  =  1*5  volts; 
therefore  we  cannot  make  E  greater  than,  say,  1  Daniell  cell 
(1  volt  approximately). 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = r^rTrrr =  •  075  per  cent. 

To  enable  this  percentage  of  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  the 

figure  of  merit  f -^  J  of  the  galvanometer  must  not  be  less  than 

1       500  X  1000 

-J  =  T-E ; r  =  670,000; 

cf       1-5  X  1  X  i 

the  figure  of  merit,  therefore,  of  the  galvanometer  in  question  is 
sufficient  for  the  required  purpose. 
To  sum  up,  then,  we  have 

Best  Oonditionsfor  making  the  Teat 

352.  Make  E  the  nearest  possible  value  below  Ci  r. 

The  figure  of  merit  of  the  galvanometer  should  not  be  less 

than -5^ 

Oj  r  0  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  cUiainahle. 

lOOCirS 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — =-^ — . 


Fio.  118. 


Siemens'  Electro-Dtkahometeb. 

353.  This  apparatus,  although  it  can  be  used  for  meacmring 
ordinary  powerful  currents,  yet  has  the  special  advantage  that 
it  enables  rapidly  alternating  currents  (suon  as  are  employed  in 
the  Jablochkoff  system  of  electric  lighting,  for  example)  to  be 
measured;  such  currents  would  give  no  indications  on  an 
ordinary  ^lyanometer. 

The  prmciple  of  the  electro-dynamometer  is  based  upon  the 
mutual  action  of  currents  upon  one  another,  i.e.  upon  the  fact 
tiiat  currents  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions repely  one  another.    Fig.  118 
shows  how  the  principle  is  applied. 
A  B  C  Dis  a  fixed  wire  rectangle, 
and  ahcd^k  smaller  one,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  <,  within  the  larger, 
so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  its 
axis ;  the  planes  of  the  two  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    Now, 
if  the  two  rectangles  be  connected 
together  in  the  way  shown,  then  a 
current  entering  at  W^,  and  passing 
out  at  W],  will  traverse  the  two, 
dNi  ^J  C    C  and  the  current  passing  from  B  to 

1  \7^^  '^^  Wi   C  will  attract  the  current  passing 
/^      ^-C-c-x^-  fxovcL  a  to  d,  and  will  repel  the 

ta^-^^L  , .  .  current  passing  from  c  to  6.    A 

Q  C  ^J"*"^   v>ft  similar    action    takes    place   with 

V<-i  •^'^-^^  reference  to  the   current    passing 

from  D  to  A,  consequently  the 
smaller  rectangle,  under  the  influence  of  the  forces,  will  tend  to 
turn  about  its  axis,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
watch  rotate.  If  the  current  enters  at  W^,  and  leaves  at  Wi, 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  of  all  the  currents  in  the  wires 
are  reversed,  the  small  rectangle  must  still  tend  to  turn  in  the 
direction  indicated.  If  one  or  both  of  the  rectangles  consist  of 
several  turns  of  wire,  the  turning  effect  for  a  given  current 
will  be  proportionally  increased. 

As  the  turning  effect  on  the  coil  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  current  through  the  fixed  coil  acting  on  tiie  cupent 
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throngli  the  movable  coil,  and  as  the  two  coils  are  in  the  same 
circuit,  it  follows  that  if  the  current  passing  throngh  the  fixed 
coil  is  doubled,  then  the  current  passing  through  &e  movable 
coil  is  also  doubled,  consequently  we  have  one  doubled  current 
acting  upon  another  doubled  current,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  a  quadruple  deflective  effect — ^in  other  words,  the  deflec- 
tive force  tending  to  turn  the  movable  coil  will  vary  as  the 
square  of  the  current.  The  way  in  which  this  principle  is 
utilised  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  119  (page 
320\  which  shows  a  general  view  of  the  Siemens  Dynamometer. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangle  of  wire  hung  from  a 
fibre  whose  upper  end  is  fixed  to  a  thumb-screw ;  the  latter  is 
provided  with  a  pointer  which  can  be  moved  round  a  graduated 
dial ;  one  end  of  a  spiral  spring  is  also  attached  to  the  rect- 
angle, the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  thumb-screw.  In  this 
arrangement  the  number  of  degrees  to  which  the  pointer  is 
directed  evidently  indicates  the  amount  of  tersion  given  te  the 
spiral  spring.  To  the  rectangle  also  is  fixed  a  pointer,  the  end 
of  whidi  just  laps  over  the  edge  of  the  graduated  dial.  The 
rectangle  encircles  a  coil  consisting  of  several  turns  of  thick, 
and  a  larger  number  of  turns  of  thin,  wire ;  the  two  ends  of 
the  thick  wire  are  connected  to  terminals  2  and  8,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  thin  wire  te  terminals  1  and  3.  Connection  is  made 
between  the  rectangle  and  the  wire  coils  by  mercury  cups,  into 
which  dip  the  ends  of  the  wire  forming  the  rectangle.  The 
base-board  has  three  levelling  screws ;  the  level  consists  simply 
of  a  small  pointed  weight  nung  at  the  end  of  a  rod  (seen  on 
the  right  of  the  figure),  the  pointed  end  hangs  exactly  over  a 
fixed  point  when  the  instrument  is  level. 

354.  The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 
The  wires  leading  the  current  whose  strength  is  to  be  deter- 
mined are  connected  to  terminals  1  and  3,  or  2  and  3,  according 
as  a  strong  or  weak  current  has  to  be  measured.  The  current 
deflocte  the  rectangle ;  the  thumb-screw  is  now  turned  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  rectangle  has  turned,  and 
torsion  being  thereby  put  on  the  spiral  spring  the  rectengle  is 
forcibly  brought  back  towards  ite  normal  position — ^that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  coils,  or  to  the  position  at  which  the  pointer 
attached  to  the  rectengle  stands  at  zero  on  the  scale.  The 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  given  to  the  spiral  spring  being 
then  read  off,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  found  by  reference 
to  a  table  supplied  with  each  instrument.  To  construct  this 
table  a  current  of  a  known  strength  is  sent  through  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  the  degree  of  torsion  required  to  bring  the 
rectangle  back  to  zero  is  carefully  noted.    This  being  done. 


±^Z^  ?^'*a=iii:  -TxcHn^  ir-i\lL^  I*  wed  for  meuarinf 
—  ■-muj  at^ttHtteta^  ^^  S^e  no  indiatuoB  on  an 


jf^eSlteSx^  ??*•    Now. 

i'  '"U  attract  ♦ki^^*  "wn  B  to 

from  «  JT?  *t;  "^^^i  V^ng 

MA  .^."^f^t  passing   frJT"   '^^  «ie 

^  reference   to   «.»      ®*'    pl«M   «i^ 

«,n,iIJor  re„.  ,    ,        ^  from    D    to     a       ««^^nt    nJS, 

=:"m,if  cDto«  ^  vr  ""^i^*  hauTt 
ircrtionan*- _.i"r  *'2.  and   I^- J^""® '>«  a 


f     i 


Digitized 


.c,.y 


circnit,  it  followB  tli&t  if  me  ciLrito.'  iM»*5i-*  _-  z^ur  •  _;_  ,_    ^ 
coil  is  doubled,  Hien  tiie  cnrrrei:-  Tii*^»>  jllz  H-t  ^  _     _-*  ^-     . 
coil  2B  also  doubled,  ooiiBerrD^rtiy  v-   ii^^-   >.-    _  -rrr- 

acting  upon  anotiier  dcml'ied  cutteli,  k:       ._:---  ■»«     i_ 

have  a  qnadrnple  deflective  eSt^c^ — ii   '  .i— •  ▼  -  _.       -  _% . 
tive  force  tending  to  turL  in-.   2ii'»v&  •  -   ••  .  ^       *-- 

9qyM,re  of  the  current.      Tn^  itl*^  :l-   ^ _      

ntiliaed  will  be  best  iinQerBTu«x.  i-^  r-  r^^iii  - 

320),  which  showB  a  generaj  tmjv    :  -._..  i  - ..- ,    . . 

The  apparatus  confiisii?  o^  4.  r^v.^,::  -        v 

fibre  whose  upper  end  it  iixe^  1    l  ij . —  •-         .    ^ 

provided  with  a  pointer  wia'ji.  ac  i«r  iii  -.-    •  

dial ;  one  end  of  a  sjiiral  fttii*:.'  j-  -i^-    4.   ^     - 

angle,  the  other  end  being  iii--  1    -...- - — 

arrangement  the  number  c-  u^-rrr*^  -.  . 

directed  CTidently  indicai-A  11*^  atiu  -lj- 
spiral  spring.     To  the  rerun.' -i-^  ai.-    j   ,.- 
of  which  just  laps  over  tn--  -e-tj-        .  -  ,     . 
rectangle  encircles  a  coil  o  nibin .  _ ,        --  — 
and  a  larger  number  of  lurD*  '. 

the  thick  wire  are  connecv^    1-.  •-r: 

ends  of  the  thin  wire  u  v^tt'  w^.     .  ^  .  r 

between  the  rectangle  iinc  1-^-  ^  .  -  .  ry 

which  dip  the  ends  of  tit-    v  .^    .  .tre 

base-board  haa  three  le%*rl.ii^  •c*^..  the 

of  a  small  pointed  wei^ri     i  i)09) 

the  right  of  the  figure  .  1*,-   ..  ..  _  is  10° 

fixed  point  when  the  ijj£nrui*»-_    .  words, 

354.  The  method  erf  in?.  ..    .  in  the 

The  wires  leading  the  «itr- 
mined  are  comkeoted  ii-  ^er^.^ 
as  a  strong  or  weik  ^m^^    ^ 

deflects  the  rectn^pe .  i^  .ju^ 

reverse  direeticsi  w  tea  _:  .     .    .        ._  which  corre- 

tomcm  being  tbemri  j^    _   ..  ion,  or  355°  in 

fiiroibly  broQ^it  !••::.  «••  .  nsequently  th^* 

i^it  an^ea  to  t^«L.  -  difference  i  t  • 

«llMfaed  to  ikntwm 
BttBiber  of  dfljEiHi 

^41^  72  per  oen^ 

have  retide- 


/ 


tabk  y 
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F^I^^feP  ■ 


Fig.  119. 
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the  currents  corresponding  to  other  degrees  of  torsion  are 
easily  calculated.  The  force  of  torsion  varies  directly  as  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  spiral  spring  is  twisted, 
whilst,  as  has  been  before  explained,  the  deflective  effect  of  the 
current  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  if  ^°  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  required  to 
bring  the  rectangle  back  to  zero  when  it  is  traversed  by  a 
current  of  C  am]^res,  then  if  C^  be  the  current  which  will 
correspond  to  any  other  degree  of  torsion  ^^^^  we  have 

or 


Ci=\/ 


^i"C» 


For  example. 

If  180°  (^°)  of  torsion  were  required  to  bring  the  rectangle 
back  to  zero  when  it  was  traversed  by  47 '57  (G)  amperes  of 
current,  what  current  (Ci)  would  be  represented  oy  80°  (^i°)  of 
torsion? 

^             /80x  47-6  X47-5       ^^   „         . 
Ci  =  ^ jgg =  31-7  amperes. 

355.  Like  galvanometers,  the  Siemens  electro-dynamometer 
is  not  susceptible  of  great  accuracy  when  the  readings  are  very 
low ;  in  fact  the  higher  the  readings  are,  the  more  accurate  are 
the  results  obtainable.  Thus,  for  example,  5°  of  torsion  of  the 
spring  represents  a  current  (in  the  instrument  (No.  1009) 
^own  1^  Fig.  119)  of  7  •  93  amperes,  whilst  5°  more,  that  is  10° 
in  all,  represents  a  current  of  11  *  23  amperes.  In  other  words, 
a  range  of  5°  of  torsion  only,  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

(11.23  -  7^93)100  per  cent.  =  42  per  cent. 

If,  however,  the  current  had  been  66*38  amperes,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  torsion  of  350°,  then  5°  more  of  torsion,  or  355°  in 
all,  represents  a  current  of  66*86  amperes,  consequentlv  the 
range  of  5°  of  torsion  in  this  case  represents  a  difference  in  the 
current  of 

(66-86- 66^38)  lOOp^^^^^.,,^^^^. 

and  a  greater  degree  of  torsion  would  have  rendered  the  error 
still  less. 
Every  instrument  is  supplied  with  a  table  which  shows  the 
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corrent  strengths  corresponding  to  various  angles  of  torsion ; 
practically  this  table  is  different  for  every  instrument,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  (nor  is  it  necessary)  to  make  two  dynamo- 
meters alike.  Tbe  table  supplied  with  the  instrument  (shown 
by  Fig.  119  (No.  1009))  is  calculated  so  that  the  latter  can 
theoretically  be  used  for  measuring  currents  varying  from  1  *  05 
to  66*86  amperes  in  strength.  The  thin  wire  coil  is  to  be 
employed  when  currents  of  from  1*05  to  19*87  amperes  are  to 
be  measured,  and  the  thick  wire  coil  for  currents  of  &om  3*54 
to  66*86.  The  numbers  of  degrees  of  torsion  representing 
various  currents  are  all  multiples  of  5 ;  thus  the  first  calculation 
on  the  table  Tthick  wire  coil)  is  1^  which  represents  3  *  5  amperes 
of  current ;  tne  next  is  5^  representing  7  *  93  amperes ;  the  next, 
10°,  representing  11*28  amperes;  and  so  on.  Practically  the 
instrument  cannot  well  be  adjusted  to  a  closer  degree  of  accuracy 
than  5°. 

The  thin  wire  coil,  having  about  three  times  the  magnetio 
effect  of  the  thick  one,  recjuires,  for  a  definite  current,  that  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero 
be  about  three  times  that  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
thick  coil;  in  other  words,  with  the  thin  wire  coil  we  can 
practically  measure  currents  to  about  three  times  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  possible  with  the  thick  coil ;  but,  on  the 
other  himd,  the  highest  current  which  we  can  practically 
measure  with  the  thin  coil  is  about  one-third  only  of  the  highest 
current  which  can  be  measured  with  the  thick  coil. 

The  lowest  current  which  can  be  measured  consistent  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  equal  to  10  per  cent,  is  5*76,  for  the  next 
current  below  this  on  the  table  is  5  *  25,  and  therefore  we  have 

(5*76-5*25)100  x       ia  x  i 

tr  nr     P^^  c®^**  =  ^^  P®'  oc^**  nearly. 

5*25 

If  we  require  to  be  accurate  within  1  per  cent.,  then  the  lowest 
current  we  could  measure  would  be  16*77,  as  the  next  current 
below  this  on  the  table  is  16  *  60,  and  we  therefore  have 

(16*77-16*60)100  .        -  .  , 

\-Z-J!. —         — I per  cent.  =  1  per  cent  nearly. 

Since  the  percentage  of  accuracy  is  equal  to 

where  0  is  a  particular  current,  and  C^  the  current  next  below 
it  on  the  table,  and  since 

C^ :  Ci» : :  *^ :  ^i^igit  zed  by  Google 
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where  4^  and  4>^  are  the  degrees  of  torsion  corresponding  to  the 
currents  0,  G^^  therefore 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  (^T^  —  i  j  lOO ; 

and  as  the  smallest  difference  to  which  we  can  practically  read 
is  5^,  therefore 


Percentage  of  accuracy  -  (\/   ^^o       ""  ^^ 

Therefore 

therefore 

/           6°           X' 

V  ^  +  ^,»  =  100  +  ^' 

therefore 

■*'*i'        10,000"^      ■*■  50' 

6"    _       X"            V 

^i"  '    10,000  "'"  60' 

or, 

,  o            60.000 
^^        X'«  +  200X" 

which  shows  us  the  smallest  number  of  degrees  of  torsion 
which  must  be  given  to  the  spiral  spring  when  measuring  a 
current,  in  order  that  the  latter  maybe  measured  to  an  accuracy 
of  X  per  cent. 

For  example. 

It  was  required  to  be  able  to  measure  currents  of  10  amperes 
and  upwards  to  an  accuracy  of  1  per  cent.,  by  means  of  an 
electro-dynamometer;  how  many  degrees  of  torsion  would  the 
spiral  spring  be  required  to  make  ? 

50,000    __ 

^    -  iT^OO  "  ^  ' 

showing  that  the  electro-dynamometer  must  be  so  constructed 
that  when  currents  of  10  amperes  and  upwards  have  to  be 
measured,  not  less  than  248^  of  torsion  have  to  be  given  to  the 
spiral  SFfing  in  order  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  zero. 

356.  jProm  the  construction  and  principle  of  the  electro- 
dynamometer  it  must  be  evident  that  the  accuracy  of  the 

T  2 
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absolute  results  obtained  by  its  means  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  toision  of  the  spiral  spring  remaining  constant.  It 
seems  possible  that  change  of  temperature  and  frequent  use 
might  alter  the  value  of  the  torsion,  but  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  instrument 
might  probably  be  made  of  more  value  if  its  coil  were  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  thin  wire,  shunted  by  a  thick  wire 
shunt.  The  latter  would  be  used  when  measuring  the  strong 
currents,  whilst  the  correctness  of  the  instrument  could  be 
verified  by  sending  a  comparatively  weaJc  current  through  the 
unshunted  coiL  It  is  not  often  that  powerful  currents  of  an 
accurately  known  value  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  an  instrument^  though  weaker  currents  are 
almost  always  obtainable. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

MEASUBEMENT  OP  ELECTROSTATIC  CAPACITY. 

DiBECT  Deflectioit  Method. 

357.  The  simplest  way  of  measnring  eleotrostaiio  or  indnctive 
oapacities  is,  with  the  same  battery  power,  to  compare  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nnknown  capacities  with  the  discharge  from 
a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity ;  thns  we  note  the  discharge 
deflection  a  given  by  the  standard  condenser  F,  and  then  the 
discharges  a^,  a,,  &c.,  given  by  the  cables  or  condensers  whose 
capacities  F^,  F,,  &c.,  are  required,  in  which  case 
F  :  Fi  :  Fa : :  a  :  ai  :  aj. 

For  example^ 

A  standard  condenser  had  a  capacity  of  ^  microfEurad,  and 
gave  a  discharge  deflection  of  300,  and  two  other  cables  or 
condensers,  F^,  F^,  gave  discharge  deflections  of  225  and  180 
respectively,  then 

J  :  Fi  :  Fa  : :  300  :  225  :  180  ; 
that  is, 


and 


^1  ^  *  '  300  "  *  microfarad, 


^2  =  *  •  300  =  *  microfarad. 


If  we  use  shimts  and  obtain  the  same  deflection,  then 
f  .  f  1  .  J?  a  .  •  — g —  •  — g —  .  — g — . 

358.  In  measnring  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  cable  by 
this  method,  the  connections  for  measnring  the  discharge  firom 
tiie  cable  wonld  be  made  in  the  manner  shown  by  Mg.  120 
(page  326).  The  arrangements  for  measnring  the  discharge  from 
the  condenser  would  be  those  indicated  by  Fig.  97  (page  278).  jj 

Then,  as  before,  the  capacity  of  the  cable  wiU  be  to  the 
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capacity  of  the  condenser  as  the  disoliarge  deflection  of  the  one  is 
to  the  discharge  deflection  of  the  other,  or  obtaining  the  same 
deflection  by  means  of  shunts,  as  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
fihunts. 


FiQ.  120. 


359.  The  capacity  per  mile  will  be  the  result  divided  by  the 
mileage  of  the  cable. 

860.  When  a  number  of  capacities  of  about  the  same  value 
have  to  be  measured,  as,  for  instance,  the  capacities  of  two-knot 
lengths  of  cable  core,  a  device  may  be  adopted  which  conBider> 
ably  simplifies  the  operation.  Let  F  be  the  capacity  of  the 
standard  condenser  whose  discharge  is  D  divisions,  and  let  /  be 
the  capacity  of  one  of  the  lengths  of  cable,  and  d  the  diabharge 
from  the  same.    Then  we  have 


or 


F:/::D:d, 

Vd 

^       D 


P 


Now  if  we  make  =r  a  submultiple  of  10,  then  the  value  of  d 
x^ead  off  from  the  scale  wiU  give  at  once  the  value  of  /.    Thus 
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if  F  were  a  condenser  of  J  micro&rad  capacity,  and  we  so  ad- 
justed the  galvanometer  that  this  capacity  gave  a  discharge 
deflection  of  a  little  over  333  divisions,  then  we  should  have 


^       333J  "  1000 ' 

00  that  if  the  discharge  deflection  reading  from  the  cable  con* 
silted  of  three  figures,  a  decimal  point  put  l^fore  the  latter  would 
g^ve  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  cable;  or  if  the  reading  con- 
sisted of  two  figures,  then  we  must  put  a  decimal  point  and  a 
<^ypher.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  had  a  condenser  of  1  micro- 
farad capacity,  we  should  adjust  the  galvanometer  so  as  to  obtain 
a  deflection  of  100  divisions,  for  then 

"^  ""  100  "^  100* 


BiEMBNs'  Loss  OF  Chabos  Dischabge  HETHOn. 

361.  The  principle  of  this  method  of  measurement  is  that  of 
observing  the  rate  at  which  the  charged  condenser  or  cable, 
whose  oapaoitv  is  required,  discharges  itself  through  a  known 
resistance,  and  calculating  the  capacity  from  a  formula  which 
we  will  now  consider. 

The  elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are:  capacity 
(farad),  resistance  (ohm),  quantity  (coulomb),  time  (second),  and 
potential  (volt). 

Let  us  suppose  the  cable  or  condenser  has  an  electrostatic 
capacity  of  F  fleurads,  and  is  charged  to  a  potential  of  Y  volts,  so 
that  it  contains  Q  coulombs  (equal  to  V  F)  of  electricity,  and  is 
discharging  itself  through  a  resistance  of  B  ohms  during  one 
second. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  condenser  or  cable  at 
starting  is  Q  coulombs. 

^  If  now  we  take  a  very  short  interval  of  time  <,  we  may  con- 
sider the  discharge,  which  really  varies  continually,  to  flow 
throughout  that  time  <,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  at  the  com- 
mencement; and  the  smaller  i  is  taken,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  result. 

Thus,  since  the  quantity  escaping  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  potential  driving  it  out,  and  to  the  time  during  which  the 
escape  oocurSy  and  inversely  proportional  to  the   resistance 
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thiongh  whioh  the  escape  takes  place,  the  quantity  escaping 
will  vary  as 

Y  t  Yt 

-z^;  that  is  it  equals  ^5- K, 
K  xC 

where  K  is  a  constant  to  be  determined. 

Now  the  units  are  so  made  that  a  condenser  of  1  farad 
electrostatio  capacity  charged  to  a  potential  of  1  volt,  that  is, 
containing  1  conlomb  of  electricity,  will  commence  to  discharge 
itself  through  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  at  the  rate  of  1  coulomb 
per  second.    That  is  to  say, 

1  =  — - —  K,    therefore,    K  =  1. 

The  quantity  escapiog  during  the  interval  of  time  t  in  our 
problem  is  therefore 

Yt 

The  quantity  remaining  in  the  condenser  will  be 

Again,  since  this  is  the  quantity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  interval,  that  at  Hiq  end  will  be 

[«(-.y][('-n)]=«(-i^)- 

and  that  at  the  end  of  the  nth  interval  will  be 

Let  these  n  intervals  of  t  seconds  equal  T,  so  that  n  <  =  T. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  t  is,  the  more  accurate 
will  our  results  be.  Let  us  therefore  make  i  infinitely  small, 
and  n  infinitely  great,  so  that  n  t  still  =  T,  we  shall  then  get  a 
perfectly  accurate  result,  and  the  amount  remaining  at  the  end 
of  time  T  will  be 


where  n  =  00. 
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To  evalDate  q  put 


T  1 

—1 


fiFB  X 

so  that 

a;  =  00  when  n  =  oo ; 
then 


«-«[(>  +  i)-]-" 


-when  0?  =  00 ;  bnt  when  this  is  the  case  the  expression  within 


the  square  brackets  is  known  to  be  equal  to  e,*  thus 


the  exDK 
to  e,*  tJii3 


therefore 
therefore 

9 

Q 

T 
FE 

F  = 

T 

=  e 

=  10^3. 

T 

VF      V 
kF  ~  •' 

but 

where  v  is  the  value  of  the  potential  corresponding 
q  of  the  quantity,  thus 

to  the  valae 

•R 

1  _ 

T 

T 

Elog.-      2-303Blog,- 

V  V 

where,  as  stated  at  first,  T  is  measured  in  seconds,  F  in  farads, 
and  B  in  ohms* 

Since  Y  and  v  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  proportion,  the 
unit  in  which  they  are  measured  i^  immaterial,  although  they 
were  measured  at  the  outset  in  volts. 

In  practice  R  is  usually  measured  in  megohms  (1,000,000 
ohms),  and  consequently  F  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  measured  in 
microfarads  Q^  farad). 

*  Todhimter'8  Algebra,  Fifth  Edition,  Chapter  XXXODglc 
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For  example, 

A  folly  charged  oondenser  gave  a  discharge  defieotion  of  300 
diyisions  (Y) ;  after  being  recharged  and  allowed  to  discharge 
itself  through  a  resistance  of  500  megohms  for  60  secondsjfT), 
the  discharge  deflection  obtained  was  200  divisions  (o).  What 
was  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  ? 
fin 
F  =  — -  =  -296  micro£Eurads. 

2-303  X  500  log  1^ 

362.  In  executing  this  test  it  is  advantageons  to  make  Y  and 
V  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  one  another,  for  this  will  cause 
any  small  error  in  reading  the  valne  of  o  to  produce  as  small  an 
error  as  possible  in  the  value  of  F  when  the  latter  is  worked 
out  from  the  formula.    This  may  be  proved  thus  :»— 

Let  ns  assume  B  to  be  constant,  and  let  there  be  an  error  X 
in  F  caused  by  an  error  S^  in  o  and  an  error  fi,  in  Y,  the  error 
8i  being  plus  and  S,  minus,  so  that  the  total  resulting  error  is 
as  great  as  possible ;  we  then  have 

^  1^&  ZTT-T  B  log,  •         ^ 


but 


therefore 


T  T  Y 

P  =  -^.    or.  I  =Plog.f 


Blog.- 


log.  —  log, log, 


v-^ 


X  =  F _JL__p  =  r.        •  "  + 


,       V  -  8-  ,       V  -  «, 

_Jo^(l+^)-log.(l4) 


log. 


V-8, 


but  if  8^  and  8,  are  -very  small,*  we  get 


log.- 


*  TodhanWs  TrigtmoDiefay.  Thizd  Edition,  CSu^ter  XH,    'le 
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If  the  deflections  are  taken  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (as 
wonld  practically  be  always  the  case),  then  8^  =  S,,  so  that  we 
get 

log.- 

Now  the  Talae  of  v,  whidi  makes  X  a  muumom,*  is 

V 

•"^69' 

*  TbiB  may  be  detennined  in  the  following  manner : — 
To  make  \  a  minimom  we  mnst  make 

hi- 

Let  the  aboYO  ezpreaBion  equal «,  and  let 


we  then  get 


log^ 


du 
d 
at  a  maiimnm;  thezefore 


r.'{.-h)'{<'*'^\-^')" 


or 

Iog»  =  (!L±i).43i8. 

The  Bolntkm  of  thiB  equation  18  beat  effected  by  the  "trial"  method,  Tiz.  by 
giving  n  Tariona  yalnea  until  one  ia  foand  which  approximately  aatiafiea  the 
•qnation.    If  we  make  n  =  8'59,  we  get 


•55509  =  {^'%^  ^)  •«48  =  -55527, 


which  ia  Bnffi<dently  doee  for  the  pnrpoae. 
We  hsTe  thecelbie 

y  =  ««y  <»,  r=s— « ■3:^?)igitized  by  Google 
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y 

BO  that  practically  we  may  say — ^make  v  =  ^— ^ . 

We  need  not  be  particiilar,  however,  about  making  i;  exactfy 

V 

equal  to  — -,  as  we  could  make  it  50  per  cent,  greater  or  less 

O'  o 

than  this  value  without  materially  increasing  X.    If  the  rate 
of  fall  were  comparatively  qtiick,  there  would  be  a  positive 

V 
advantage  in  making  v  less  than  3—,  as  the  greater  we  make  T 

3*5 

the  less  will  any  small  error  in  its  value  affect  the  correctness 
of  F,  as  must  be  self-evident. 

Now,  if  B  is  adjustable,  it  is  clear  that  by  making  it  large 
enough,  we  could  make  T  large  without  reducing  v  too  much. 
In  the  case  of  a  cable,  B,  being  the  insulation  resistance,  is  of 
course  a  fixed  quantity;  but  when  the  measurement  is  being 
made  with  a  condenser,  any  value  may  be  given  to  B  that  is 
considered  convenient.    We  therefore  have 


Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test 

V 

363.  Make  v  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^-r.     When  it  is 

u'  5 

possible  to  adjust  B,  make  the  latter  as  high  as  convenient. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  F ^^^^ -^. 

2-303  ©log  — 

If  the  deflections  are  read  on  a  Thomson  galvanometer  (as 
would  usually  be  the  case)  then 

•D         A          i?                      -n        200  s 
Irercentage  of  accuracy  =  F ^, 

2-303  f? log  — 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  V  and  v  can  be  read. 

364.  When  it  is  an  ordinary  condenser  (whose  insulation 
resistance  would  practically  be  infinite)  that  is  to  be  measured, 
the  connections  would  be  the  same  as  those  given  in  Fig.  97, 
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page  278,  witli  the  addition  of  the  resistance,  which  wotdd  be 
inserted  between  the  terminals  of  the  condenser. 

The  instantaneous  discharge  (V)  can  be  taken  without  re- 
moving the  resistance ;  for,  since  the  latter  would  be  extremely 
high,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any  of  the  charge  to  have 
leaked  out  through  it  during  the  small  interval  occupied  by  the 
lever  of  the  key  in  passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  contact. 
To  take  the  discharge  after  the  interval  of  time,  having  charged 
the  condenser  by  pressing  down  the  lever  of  the  discharge  key 
(Fig.  100,  page  279),  we  should  depress  the  "  Insulate  "  trigger, 
which  would  take  the  battery  off  but  not  discharge  the  con- 
denser; then,  after  the  noted  interval  of  time,  we  should 
depress  the  **  Discharge  "  trigger,  which  would  allow  the  charge 
remaining  to  flow  out,  the  deflection  obtained  £rom  which 
gives  us  V, 

365.  To  measure  the  capacity  of  a  cable  by  this  method,  the 
connections  would  have  to  be  those  given  in  Fig.  120,  page  326, 
and  the  way  of  making  the  test  would  be  the  same  as  has  just 
been  explained.  B  in  this  case  would  be  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  cable,  which  in  this  and  the  following  method 
would  have  to  be  determined  beforehand  in  the  manner  de- 
floribed  in  Chapter  XV.,  page  368.  Inasmuch  as  B  in  a  cable  is 
a  variable  quantity  and  is  dependent  upon  the  time  a  charge 
is  kept  in  the  cable,  a  mean  value  only  can  be  given  to  it,  and 
therefore  this  and  the  following  test  can  only  give  the  value  of 
F  approximately. 

Siemens'  Loss  of  Charge  Deflectiok  Method. 

366.  If  the  two  terminals  of  a  condenser  are  connected  by  a 
high  resistance  in  the  drouit  of  which  a  galvanometer  is  placed, 
and  if  the  two  terminals  be  also  connected  to  a  batteiy,  then 
the  condenser  will  become  charged  up,  and  the  permanent 
deflection  obtained  on  the  galvanometer  will  represent  the 
potential  of  the  charge.  If  now  the  battery  be  taken  off,  a 
current  will  flow  from  the  condenser  through  the  resistance 
and  the  galvanometer,  which  current  will  continually  decrease 
in  strength  as  the  condenser  empties  itself.  But  the  current 
flowing  at  any  particular  moment  will  be  represented  by  the 
deflection  obtained  at  that  moment,  and  this  deflection  will  be 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  condenser 
were  kept  continuously  charged  to  the  potential  it  had  at  that 
moment. 

The  deflection  obtained  therefore  on  the  galvanometer  when 
the  batteiy  is  connected  to  the  condenser  indicates  the  potential 
which  the  latter  has  when  fully  charged,  and  tha  deflection 

Jigitized  by  V^ 
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after  any  interval  of  time  after  the  battery  has  been  taken  off 
indicates  the  potential  of  the  charge  remaining ;  the  capacity 
therefore  is  given  by  the  formula 

F  = ^ gm-f.,  [A] 

2-303  B  log  ^ 

in  which  D  is  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  battery  is  on, 
and  d  the  deflection  obtained  after  T  seconds,  the  batteiy  being 
off  dnring  tiiat  time.  B  is  the  resistance  through  which  the 
charge  flows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  deflection  obtained  when  the 
batteiy  is  on  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  condenser ; 
it  would  be  the  same  whether  the  condenser  were  connected  up 
or  not. 

367.  The  connections  for  making  a  test  of  this  kind  would  be 
as  follows : — Beferring  to  Fig.  97,  page  278,  the  terminal  of  K^, 
which  is  connected  to  the  top  contact  of  E,,  should  in  the  present 
case  be  connected  through  ihe  resistance  B  to  terminal  A  of  the 
condenser ;  the  other  connections  remain  the  same. 

368.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  flowing  out  of  the  charge 
takes  place  through  the  insulating  sheathing,  a  Kftlvanometer 
cannot  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  the  flow.  To  enable  the  fall  of 
charge  to  be  observed,  therefore,  a  high  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  cable*  and  througih 
this  resistance  a  part  of  the  charge  passes.  As  it  is  only  the 
rale  at  which  the  fall  takes  place  that  is  required,  it  is  quite 
sufficient,  in  order  to  observe  this  fall,  that  a  part  only  of  the 
charge  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  galvanometer. 

If  we  call  B^  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable,  and  B,  the 
resistance  connected  to  it,  then  the  total  resistance  through 
which  the  charge  flows  will  be 

B]^  Bj 

Bi  +  Ba* 

This  quantity  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  B  in 
equation  [A],  so  that  we  have 

T 

The  resistance  B,,  it  may  be  remarked,  includes  the  resistance 
of  the  galvaixoiaeter.  .„:...,  Google 
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Ab  in  the  first  test,  it  is  necessary  that  Bj,  throngh  which  the 
discharge  has  to  pass,  be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  flow 
from  being  too  rapid* 

Far  example, 

A  cable  30  knots  in  length  being  connected  np,  for  making 
the  test  JQst  described,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance 
B,,  of  4  me^hms,  the  deflection  obtained  was  300  divisions 
^D>.  On  takmg  off  the  battery  the  deflection  after  30  seconds 
T)  fell  to  100  divisions  (d);  the  mean  insulation  resistance 
ii  of  the  cable  was  10  megohms.  What  was  the  electrostatio 
capacity  (F)  of  the  cable  ? 

QA 

2-303  Xj^^P^  log  ^ 
or 

-—-  =  -318  m.f.  per  knot. 

369.  The  connections  for  making  this  test  would  be  as 
follows: — Beferring  to  Fig.  120,  page  326,  the  terminal  of  key 
£i,  instead  of  being  connected  to  the  top  contact  of  the  discharge 
key,  would  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  cable  through 
the  resistanoe  R|. 

370.  A  great  advantage  which  this  test  possesses  over  the  first 
method  (page  326)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  correct  either  for  lon^ 
or  short  cables.  Discharge  deflections  from  long  cables,  or 
cables  coiled  in  tanks,  do  not  correctly  represent  their  capacity, 
in  consequence  of  a  retardation  which  takes  place  in  them  and 
which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  be 
less  than  it  would  be  if  this  retardation  did  not  exist.  By 
adopting  the  fall  of  deflection  plan  we  avoid  this  cause  of  error; 
but,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  test,  since 
Bi  can  only  have  a  mean  value,  the  value  of  F  obtained  from 
the  formula  will  only  be  approximate. 

Thomson's  Method. 

371.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  it  can  be  applied  to  long 
cables,  &c.,  with  very  accurate  results. 

The  following  is  its  principle : — 

If  we  have  two  condensers  containing  equal  charges  of  opposite 
potentials,  and  we  connect  the  two  together,  the  two  clmrges 
will  combine  and  annul  one  another,  and  if  we  then  connect  the 
two  condensers,  so  joined,  to  a  galvanometer,  no  deflection'  will 
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be  produoed,  there  being  no  charge  left  in  either  of  the  two. 
If,  however,  the  charge  in  one  condenser  exceeds  that  in  the 
other,  then  the  union  of  the  two  condensers  will  not  entirely 
annnl  their  charges,  but  an  amount  will  remain  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  quantities.  This  quantity  will  deflect  the 
needle  if  the  joined  condensers  be  now  connected  to  the  galvano- 
meter, the  deflection  being  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the 
charge  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  condensers  had  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  first  instance. 

If  then  we  know  the  capacity  of  one  condenser,  and  we  so 
adjust  the  potentials  of  the  two  that  no  charge  remains  when 
they  are  joined  together,  we  can  determine  the  capacity  of  the 
other  condenser. 

Let  Qi  and  Q,  1)e  the  charges  in  each ;  then 

Qi:Qa::ViPi:  V2F2, 

where  F^  and  Fg  are  the  capacities  of  the  two,  and  Y^  and  Y,  the 
potentials  of  their  charges. 
When  Qi  =  Q^  then 

YiF,  =  Y2F,, 
or 


PiO.  121. 


Q 5. 


t 


ItA  Its 


EarUv 


ifiHHHH 


BartH 


872.  An  important  element  in  this  test  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  potentials  Y^  and  Yj.  Fig.  121  shows  a  method  of  making 
the  test  when  it  is  a  cable  whose  capacity  has  to  be  measured. 
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The  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined  together  by  two  resist- 
anoes,  B^  and  B2,  connected  to  earth  as  shown.  Then  the  poten- 
tials at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  battery  with  the  resistances 
will  be  in  the  proportion 

V  J  •    V  2  •  •  "**i  •  •**2  l 

and  since 


therefore 


V,. 


F»  =  w'P,. 


Pi  =  ^F2.  [A] 

373.  In  making  the  test  practically,  B^  antf  B2  are  first  ad- 
justed as  nearly  as  can  be  guessed  in  the  proportion  of  Pj  to  Fg, 
kejjrs  hi  and  X^  ^^  ^^^  depressed  by  means  of  the  knob  K ; 
this  charges  the  cable  and  the  condenser. 

£  is  now  released  so  as  to  allow  hi  and  h^  to  come  in 
contact  with  their  upper  stops;  as  the  two  latter  are  joined 
together,  the  cable  and  condenser  become  connected  to  each 
otner. 

Ee^  h  is  now  pressed,  which  allows  any  charge  which  may 
remain  uncancelled  to  be  discharged  through  the  galvanometer 
O.  If  no  deflection  is  produced,  then  Bi  and  B,  are  correctly 
adjusted,  bnt  if  not  thejr  must  be  readjusted  until  no  discharge 
is  obtained ;  F^^  is  then  calculated  from  the  formula. 

For  example. 

A  cable  500  knots  long  was  joined  up  with  a  condenser  of  20 
microfarads  capacity,  and  with  resistance  coils,  according  to 
Thomson's  method  of  measuring  electrostatic  capacities.  When 
B^  and  B,  were  adjusted  to  500  and  4400  ohms  respectively,  no 
charge  remained  in  the  cable  and  condenser  when  tiie  two  were 
connected  together.    What  was  the  capacity  of  the  cable? 

4400 
Pi  =  -555-  X  20  =  176  m.£, 

or 

^rrjr  =  '352  m.f.  pcr  knot. 

374b  Pig.  122  shows  a  very  convenient  form  of  key,  designed 
by  Mr.  Ltmbert^  which  enables  the  test  to  be  made  with  the 


♦  Page  285. 
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greatest  facility.  Bv  pushing  forward  key  button  K  the  iW 
keys  ^1,  ij  (Fig.  121)  are  depressed,  so  that  P^  and  Fj  become 
charged,  and  upon  drawing  K  back,  h^  and  ^2  ^^^  allowed  to 
rise,  thus  causing  the  charges  to  mix ;  finally,  by  depressing  h 
the  galvanometer  is  brought  into  circuit. 

In  the  most  recent  form  of  this  piece  of  apparatus,  on  the 
depression  of  key  k  the  cable  F^  becomes  disconnected,  so  that 
only  the  condenser  Fj  becomes  connected  to  the  galvanometer. 
By  this  arrangement  any  disturbing  force  which  may  cause  the 
jharge  in  the  cable  to  vary  slightly,  and  consequently  to  affect 
the  galvanometer  is  prevented  from  acting. 

375.  If  it  were  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  that  was  to  be 
ineasuied,  then  the  connections  would  be  similar  to  those  in 

FiQ.  122. 


Pig.  121,  with  the  exception  that  the  points  there  put  to  earth 
would  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  second  terminal 
of  the  condenser. 

The  resistances  B^  and  Bj  may  be  formed  of  a  slide  resistance, 
the  slider  being  to  earth  in  the  case  of  a  cable  test,  or  connected 
to  the  second  terminal  of  the  condenser  in  the  case  of  a  condenser 
test. 

376.  As  in  the ''  Direct  deflection  method"  (page  825),  the  test 


can  be  considerably  simplified  if  we  make  ^  (equation  [A], 

Hi 

page  377)  a  submultiple  of  10,  for  then  the  value  of  B^  read  off 

from  the  resistance  box  will  at  once  give  the  value  of  Pj.    Thus 

if  P2  were  a  condenser  of,  say,  •  5  of  a  microfarad,  and  if  Bj  were 

5000  ohms,  then  the  capacity  of  F,  can  be  read  off  directly  from 

B3  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

377.  When  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested  by  this  method  Mr.  A. 
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i)^^'-  Jamieson  recommends  that  E  be  depressed  for  five  minutes  to 
^^f"  charge,  and  then  raised  for  ten  seconds  for  mixing  previous  to 
ie  ailf  depressing  k.  It  is  also  advisable  to  take  the  mean  of  several 
iifs.  tests  made  alternately  with  zinc  to  line  and  copper  to  line. 

378.  With  regard  to  the  "Best  conditions  for  making  the 
m^  test"  it  is  advisable  that  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  F,  be 
tal.i  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible,  so  that  the  potentials  to  which 
Jvii:  the  two  have  to  be  charged  may  not  diflFer  to  any  very  ^reat 
fGi^  extent.    For  if  a  long  cable  has  to  be  tested,  then  masmudi  as 
\jV;C  the  latter  would  have  to  be  charged  to  a  potential  of  at  least 
5  Daniells  so  as  to  swamp,  as  it  were,  any  local  charge,  the 
ins^  potential  to  which  the  condenser  (if  small)  would  have  to  be 
■)  U-'  charged  would  be  very  great ;  this  would  be  liable  to  cause  an 
error,  from  the  fact  iha,t  with  a  very  high  potential  a  certain 
amount  of  the  oharee  becomes  absorbed,  and  this  charge  would 
cause  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  over  and  above 
that  due  to  the  simple  inequality  between  the  actual  &ee  quan- 
tities in  the  two  capacities.    This  abnormal  deflection  might  of 
course  be  mistaken  as  being  due  to  an  incorrect  adjustment  of 
Rj  and  B,.    If  F,  is  about  a  fifth  of  F^  it  will  not  be  too  small 
for  the  purpose  of  the  test. 
^        The  values  given  to  B^  and  B2  should  be  as  high  as  possible  so 
J    that  their  range  of  adjustment  may  be  sufficiently  wide.    The 
battery  power  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a  perceptible 
discharge  deflection  to  be  obtained  when  Bj  (the  larger  of  the 
two  resistances)  is  1  unit  out  of  exact  adjustment ;  tMs  is  best 
determined  by  experiment. 
We  have  therefore 

Best  CondiHanafor  making  tke  Tett. 

379.  Hake  Fj  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  B^  and  B2  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  -^-  • 

Gott's  Method.* 

380.  This  method,  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Gott,  is  shown  by  Fig. 
123 ;  it  is  executed  as  follows : — 

Bj  and  Bj  are  first  adjusted  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  in 


*  '  Joamal  of  the  Society  of  Tdemph  Engineers,*  Vol.  X.,  p.  278.  This 
method,  althongh  independently  deTiaed  by  Mr.  Gott,  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  deBcribed  in  Vol.  L,  p.  897,  of  the  same 
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the  proportion  of  Fj  to  Fj.  The  key  K  is  then  depressed  and 
damped  down;  this  causes  both  the  cable  and  condenser  to 
become  charged,  since  they  are  connected  together  in ''  cascade." 
After  an  interval  of  five  seconds  key  A;  is  depressed,  and  if  a 
deflection  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  G,  this  key  is  raised, 
key  K  is  nnclamped  so  that  the  latter  is  put  to  earth,  and  the 
condenser  is  short  circnited  by  means  of  its  ping  for  a  few  seconds. 
Bi  or  B^  is  now  readjusted,  and  the  foregoing  operations  again 
gone  through.  When  finally  it  is  found  that  no  deflection  on 
ULQ  galvanometer  is  observed  on  depressing  key  A;^  then 


or 


Fi  :  Fa : :  Bi :  B^, 


It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Best  CandiHonsfor  making  ihe  Test, 

381.  Make  F^  as  nearly  equal  to  F^  as  possible. 
Make  B^  and  B,  as  high  as  possible. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accwracg  attainable. 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  ^5— 

Hi 

Fio.  123. 


Gk>tt*s  method  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  it  possesses  the 
advantage  over  that  of  Thomson  of  not  requiring  a  well-insulated 
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battery.  TIi%  method  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the 
Cable  Department  of  Messrs.  Siemens'  Telegraph  Works, 
Charlton,  a  slide  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  adjustable  to  1  ohm 

T> 

being  employed  to  give  the  ratio  :^* 

it, 

Divided  Chasge  Method. 

382.  If  a  charged  condenser  has  its  two  terminals  connected 
to  the  two  terminals  of  a  second  condenser  which  contains  no 
charge,  then  the  charge  will  become  distributed  over  the  two ; 
and  if  the  condensers  be  then  separated,  the  quantities  held  by 
tiiem  will  be  directly  proportionsd  to  their  respective  capacities. 
Thus,  if  Q2  be  the  charge  contained  in  a  condenser  whose 
capacity  is  F,,  then  if  it  is  connected  to  a  condenser  or  cable 
whose  capacily  is  F^,  the  quantity  Q  which  will  remain  in  F, 
will  be 


From  this  we  get 


'Fi  +  F, 
rx  =  F,^i^.  [A] 


If  therefore  Q,  be  the  discharge  obtained  &om  a  condenser  F^ 
when  full,  and  Q  the  discharge  obtained  &om  it  when,  after 
being  charged  from  the  same  battery,  it  is  connected  for  a  few 
seconds  to  F^,  then  the  capacity  of  F^  is  given  by  the  above 
formula. 

For  example. 

A  condenser  of  ^  microfarad  capacity  ^2)*  when  folly  charged, 
gave  a  discharge  of  300  (Q^).  After  being  recharged  and  con- 
nected a  few  seconds  to  a  piece  of  cable  whose  capacity  F^ 
was  required,  the  quantity  of  charge  remaining  gave  a  discliArge 
of  140  (Q).    What  was  the  capaci^  of  the  piece  of  cable  ? 

383.  The  capacity  which  the  condenser  Fj  should  have  in 
order  that  the  test  may  be  made  as  accurately  as  possible,  may 
be  thus  arrived  at : — 

Let  there  be  an  error  X  in  F^  caused  by  an  error  —  8  in  Q 
and  an  error  +  S  in  Q,,  so  that  X  is  as  great  as  possible;  we  then 
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have 


^  ^  Qa  +  8  -  (Q  -  S)  _  ^  Q,  -  Q  +  2  8 
but  we  know  that 


ri  +  >-  =  F»  Q_j =  ^»       Q  _  s 


F|  =  P.^^.    or.     P,  =  r,.     Q 


Q    •    ^'      »     ^Q,-Q 
therefore 

*^»  +  ^  -  ^1  ^^Tq  X  — QlTg— ' 
tliatifl, 

.-FJ     Q     „Q,-Q  +  28     ,l_p      (Q,  +  Q)S     . 
Mq,-q'*      q-s  i"   '(Q.-Q)(Q-«)' 

or,  dnoe  S  is  a  very  small  quantity,  -we  may  say 

;,  _  (Q«  +  Q)S.  TBI 

We  have  then  to  find  the  Talne  of  Q  which  makes  X  as  small 
as  poBsihle.    Now 

(Q,  +  Q)a  _  8  fQ,-Q         2Q  1 

(Q,-Q)Q"Q2l     Q_     Qi-Q"^    '~ 

and  to  make  the  latter  expression  as  small  as  possible  we  must 
make 


L    q,-qJ 


as  small  as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  make 

Q.  -  Q  ^* 


or 

therefore 
or 


QV2       1- 

Q.-Q"    • 
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that  is  ^  ^ 

Q  Q2  _  Q2  1 

•        jf2  +  l      2-4142 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  a  similar  investigation  which 
we  made  in  (§  105,  page  103),  that  practically  we  may  say, 
make — 

^        3 

or,  in  other  words,  the  capacity  of  F,  shonld  be  snch  that  when 

it  is  connected  to  F^  it  shotQd  lose  two-thirds  of  its  charge. 

F, 
This  is  obtained,  of  conrse,  by  making  Fj  eqnal  to  -^. 

384«  The  connections  for  the  practical  execution  of  the  test 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  97,  page  278,  but 
the  condenser  or  cable  under  trial  would  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  battery.  When  it  is  a  cable  whose  capacity  is  being 
measured,  then  terminal  B  would  be  put  to  earth,  and  the  wire 
shown  as  leading  irom  B  to  the  battery  would  be  removed. 
The  test  would  then  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Key  E^  being  pressed  down  so  as  to  hitch  on  the  " Insulate'* 
trigger  (Fig.  100,  pa^  279),  the  condenser  C  wotdd  be  charged 
by  touching  the  terminals  A  and  B  with  the  wires  from  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery.  The  **  Diecharge  "  trigger  of  the  key  then 
being  depressed,  the  discharge  Q,  is  no^.  The  key  then 
being  again  plsloed  at  ''Insulate,"  and  the  condenser  again 
charged  up  by  the  batteiy,  the  key  would  be  pressed  down  on 
to  its  bottom  contact;  this  puts  the  condenser  C  in  connection 
with  the  trial  oond^ser  or  cable.  The  "Discharge"  trigger 
then  being  pressed,  the  discharge  Q  is  noted. 

The  "  Divided  Charge  "  method,  like  that  of  Thomson  or  Gott, 
18  veiy  accurate  when  employed  for  measuring  the  capacity  of 
long  cables,  or  cables  coiled  in  tanks. 

"Beai  Oondituma  far  tnaking  Ae  Teti. 

F 
385.  Make  F,  as  nearly  equal  to  -^  ^  possible. 

Poaible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
From  equation  [B]  (page  342)  it  follows  that 

Percentage  Of  accuracy  =  ^^-—-^^, 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  oC  the  deflec* 
tions  Q  and  Qa  can  be  read.  digitized  by  kjOO^, 
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386.  By  a  modification  of  the  forgoing  method,  dne  to 
Dr.  Siemens,  a  comparatively  small  condenser  may  be  nsed  for 
measuring  the  capacity  of  long  cables,  or  of  condensers  of  high 
capacity.    It  may  be  called 

Siemens'  Diminished  Charge  Method. 

If  we  connect  a  condenser  to  a  charged  cable,  the  latter  loses 
the  amount  which  the  condenser  takes  up,  and  if  the  condenser 
be  discharged  and  then  again  connected  to  the  cable,  and  again 
discharged,  and  this  process  be  repeated  several  times,  the 
quantity  in  the  cable  can  be  definitely  diminished  as  much  as 
we  like.  The  quantity  removed  each  time,  however,  is  not  the 
same,  but  becomes  less  and  less  after  each  discharge. 

Let  Q2  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the  condenser,  and  Q^ 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  cable,  when  the  two  are  charged 
full  &om  the  same  battery.    Then 

Qa:Qi::F2:Fi, 
or 

Qi  =  Q2I-;. 

Supposing  now  the  cable  to  be  completely  charged,  and  the 
battery  taken  off,  and  the  condenser  to  be  empty,  then,  on  con- 
necting the  condenser  to  the  cable,  the  charge  the  former  will 
take -mil  be 


g«      -Q^'x       ^'       -Q       ^' 
Fi  +  F,  "  ^«F,  ^  Fi  +  Fj  ~  ^"F,  +  F,' 


whilst  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  cable  will  be 


^Fj  +  f; 

On  discharging  the  condenser  and  connecting  it  a  second  time 
to  the  cable,  the  charge  it  will  take  will  be 

I\       Fa   _  ri^i  Fi   ^   Fa   _ 


'  Fi  +  Fa   Fi  +  Fa  "  ^^  Fa   Fi  +  Fa   Fi  +  Fa 


'VFi  +  Fa>/  ' 


consequently,  after  the  nth  application,  the  charge  Q  it  will 
take  will  be 


/     Fi      \** 
^  "^  ^2  l^Fi  4-  Fa  J  'jigit  zed  by  Google 
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therefore 


from  which 

F,  =  F, 


Fi  +  F,      yQ/ 

yQ  F 


yQa-  yQ     »/"^» 

V  Q"" 


Por  example, 

A  oondenser  of  1  •  0  microfarad  capacity  (Fj),  when  fall,  gave 

a  discharge  equal  to  300  (Q2).    A  cable  whose  capacity  was 

required  was  charged  from    the    same    battery    which    was 

employed  to  charge  the    condenser.     The    latter   was    then 

alternately  connected  to  the  cable,  removed  and  discharged  16 

times  (n) ;  on  the  sixteenth  occasion  the  discharge  was  noted, 

and  it  was  found  equal  to  83  (Q).    What  was  the  capacity  of 

the  cable  ? 

1*0 
Fj  = ~ =  11-97  m.f. 


16/300 
V     83 


387.  In  order  to  make  this  test  as  accurately  as  possible  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  cable,  the  repeated  charges  and  discharges 
must  be  made  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  as  during 
that  time  a  leakage  of  the  charge  will  be  going  on  through  the 
insulating  sheathing  of  the  cable;  the  accuracy  of  the  test 
depends  upon  this  leakage  being  nothing,  or  at  least  very  small. 

388.  The  connections  for  making  the  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  foregoing  one,  and  the  practical  execution 
would  be  the  same  with  the  exception  that  the  trial  condenser 
or  cable,  and  not  the  standard  condenser,  would  be  charged 
from  the  battery,  and  in  taking  the  repeated  discharges  the 
galvanometer  would  have  to  be  short  circuited. 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  test, 

'5552372 

389.  Hake  n  equal  to -= — ,  ^  . ,  approximately.* 

•  This  may  be  ppoyed  as  follows : — 

In  order  to  det^mine  F,  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  equation 

that  is.    Fi  =    _^« , 

^^-^  (J)"->GoogIe 
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Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  cUtainablef 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  1.  (9l±Q)Qii_100 , 

~   Q(Q2--Q"-) 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Q  and  Q^  can  be  read. 


we  mtist  determine  ( ^  j  "  as  accurately  as  poesible. 

Let  (^Veqnal ^,  and  let  there  be  a  small  pins  error  8  in  Qj,  and  a 
Jid  let  there  be  a  oorrei 


small  minns  error  5  in  Q,  and  let  there  be  a  corresponding  error  A|  in  ^  that 
is,  let 


therefore 


Now 


therefore 


^-(it»--' 


=(^')---'-[(^y..]. 


bat  Binoe  S  is  very  small,  we  get 

-      1        8       1-.  i      J     1-1 

X,_ft J =_^^____^ 

Q." 

To  make  A|  a  ntinimnm  we  mnst  make ~       a  minimTim, 

n 

Let 

v  — • 


then 

J^=rl.[-n&-lQg.&-(fc-+l)]  =  0 

at  a  minimum;  therefore 

nlog,fc  +  l  +  ft'»  =  0, 

l0g,Aj"  +  1  +  fc»  =  0.         Digitized  by  Google 
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300.  It  may  be  remarked  that  when  a  cable  is  tested  for 
eleotrostatic  capacity  at  the  factory,  it  is  immate^al  whether 
the  test  be  made  by  charging  the  cable  positively  or  negatively ; 
but  in  the  case  where  the  cable  is  laid,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
two  tests  (or  sets  of  tests),  one  with  a  positive  and  the  other 
with  a  negative  charge,  and  to  take  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
two  results.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  two  latter  differ  to 
any  material  extent. 


or 

log^  +  (l+*-)-4848  =  0. 

The  solation  of  tlus  equation  may  be  obtained  by  the  ''trial"  method,  i.e. 
giving  k^  variouB  yalnea  until  one  is  found  which  approximately  satiafieB  the 
equation.  If  we  make  k"  equal  to  *  27846  tiie  equation  will  be  very  nearly 
aatiafied,  for 

log  •27846  =  1-4447628  =  -  '5552372 
and 

Kow 

theie&re 
henoe 


(1  +  -27846)  -4343  =  5552352. 
log  '27846  ,  -  -5552372  _  '5552872 


For  example. 

It  being  required  to  measure  the  exact  electroatatio  capacity  of  a  cable 
whose  capacity  was  12  microfarads  (F,)  approximately,  a  condenser  of  1  micro- 
farad (F,)  was  used  for  the  purpose.  How  many  times  should  the  con- 
denser be  applied  to  the  cable  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  made  with  the 
greatest  ohanoe  of  obtaining  an  accurate  result  ? 

'5552372    _  -5552872  _  ,g 
io«/i2  +  l\      -0347622 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Fig.  124. 


THE   THOMSON   QUADRANT  ELECTROMETER. 

391.  This  is  a  most  Taluable  and  useful  instrament  for 
accurately  measuring  potentials. 

Description. 

Fig.  126  (page  349)  gives  a  general  view  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  small  figure  to  the  right,  n  n  is  a  thin  needle  of  sheet 
aluminium,  shaped  like  a  double  canoe-paddle.  It  is  rigidly 
fixed  at  its  oentre  to  an  axis  of  stiff  platinum  wire  h  (Fig.  124), 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it.  At  the  top  end  of 
the  wire  a  small  cross-piece  t  is  fixed,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  single  cocoon  fibres  are  attached. 
These  fibres  are  fixed  to  small  screws  c  and  d,  by 
the  turning  of  which  the  length  of  the  former  can 
be  altered.  The  small  screws  a  and  h  enable  the 
screws  c  and  (2  to  be  shifted  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  Finally,  by  turning  e,  the  screws  a  and  b  can 
be  parted  more  or  less,  thereby  separating  the 
threads  of  suspeusion,  and  rendering  the  tendency 
of  the  needle  to  lie  in  its  normal  position  more  or 
less  powerful. 

A  little  below  the  cross-piece  %  is  fixed  the  mirror 
m,  whose  movements  are  reflected  on  a  scale,  as  in 
a  Thomson  galvanometer  (page  46).  The  platinum 
wire  below  the  mirror  passes  through  a  guard  tube  i 
(Fig.  125),  to  prevent  any  great  lateral  deviation  of  the  needle 
and  its  appendages,  which  might  cause  damage  should  the 
instrument  receive  any  rough  usage.  The  guai^  tube  itself  ia 
fixed  to  the  framework  from  which  the  needle  is  suspended. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  the  needle  is  suspended, 
apparently,  beneath  four  quadrants  (q),  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The^re 
are,  however,  four  quadrants  also  below  the  needle,  united  to 
the  top  ones  at  their  circumferences.  The  arrangement  is  in 
fact  a  round,  flat,  shallow  box,  cut  into  four  segments. 

The  alternate  segments  are  connected  togeth^  by  wires 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  jigtized by Google 
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Now,  if  the  needle  is  electrified  and  the  quadrants  are  in 
their  normal  unelectrified  condition,  and  are  placed  sym- 
metrically with  reference  to  it,  no  effect  will  be  produced  on 
the  needle.  That  is  to  sav,  the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  will 
be  stationary  exactly  at  the  centro  line. 


Fig.  125. 
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But  if  the  (quadrant  D,  and  consequently  A,  be  electrified, 
then  an  attraction  or  rentilsion  will  be  exerted  on  the  needle, 
causing  it  to  torn  thiongh  an  angle  proportional  to  the  potential 
of  the  electricity. 

As  the  anffmar  movements  are  very  small,  the  nmnber  of 
divisions  of  deflection  on  the  scale  will  directly  represent  the 
degree  of  potential  which  the  quadrants  possess. 
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We  can  also  connect  another  electrified  body  to  C  and  B ; 
the  needle  will  then  move  under  the  influence  of  both  forces. 

To  render  the  instrument  of  practical  value,  several  conditions 
must  be  assured. 

Let  us  suppose  the  needle  to  be  electrified. 

We  stated  that,  at  starting,  the  ray  of  light  should  point  to 
the  centre  line  on  the  scale.  To  ensure  this,  the  quadrants 
must  be  symmetrically  placed.  This  can  be  roughly  done  by- 
hand,  as  means  are  provided  for  enabling  the  quadrants  to  slide 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  small 
screws,  shown  in  the  large  figure.  For  obtaining  the  final 
position,  one  .of  the  quadrants  (B)  is  provided  with  a  micro- 
meter screw  (^),  which  enables  a  fine  adjustment  to  be  given 
to  it. 

We  must  also  have  means  of  keeping  the  needle  at  one 
uniform  potential  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  needle  itself  could  only  contain  a  veir  small  amount  of 
electricity,  and  a  slight  escape  of  this  would  seriously  lower 
the  potential,  and  make  comparative  measurements  useless;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  principle  of  the  instrument  depends 
upon  the  potential  of  the  needle  remaining  constant  during  the 
time  a  set  of  experiments  are  being  made. 

To  get  over  this  difficulty  a  large  glass  jar,  like  an  inverted 
shade,  is  provided,  partially  coated  with  strips  of  tin-foil  (/) 
outside.  Inside  the  jar,  to  about  a  third  of  its  height,  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  placed.  This  answers  a  threefoM  purpose. 
It  enables  the  air  inside  it  to  be  kept  quite  dry,  thereby  veiy 
perfectly  keeping  those  parts  insulated  which  require  to  be  so ; 
secondly,  it  holds  a  charge  of  electricitv  (acting  as  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar") ;  and  thirdly,  it  allows  the  charge  to  be 
eommunicated  to  tne  needle  without  impeding  its  movements. 
This  latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fine,  platinum  wire,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  thick  wire  which  supports 
the  needle  and  mirror. 

The  fine  wire  dips  into  the  acid,  whose  charge  is  thereby 
communicated  to  the  needle. 

To  keep  this  wire  from  curling  up  out  of  the  acid,  and  also  to 
steady  the  movements  of  the  needle,  a  small  plummet  of  plati- 
num is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure. 

A  thick  platinum  wire,  fixed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
guard  tube  ^  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  latter  to  be  charged,  in  a  manner  to 
1)0  explained. 

So  far,  the  jar  answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  needle 
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sapplied  witli  electricity;  but  althongli  this  maj  prevent  the 
potential  from  &lliDg  very  rapidly,  it  will  not  prevent  its  doing 
80  entirely. 

The  B^lenisher, 

392.  As  the  instrument  is  extremely  sensitive  to  very  slight 
changes  of  potential,  some  means  are  requisite  by  which  any 
small  loss  can  be  easily  supplied  without  there  being  any  fear 
of  putting  in  too  much. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  "  repleniBher^^  whose  principle 
we  can  explain  by  the  help  of  the  small  cut  to  the  left,  in 
Fig.l^/a.y 

A  and  B  are  two  curved  metal  shields,  one  of  which  (say  A) 
18  connected  to  the  acid  in  the  jar  and  the  other,  B,  to  the 
framework  of  the  instrument,  and  through  it  to  the  foil  outside 
the  jar. 

h  and  h  are  two  metal  wings  insulated  from  one  another  by  a 
small  bar  of  ebonite,  which  is  centred  at «,  so  that  it  turns  in  a 
plane  represented  by  the  paper.  The  spindle  is  represented  in 
lie  large  figure  by  «,  other  parts  being  omitted  for  simplicity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  wings  curve  outwards.  This  is 
done  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  short  contact  in  their 
revolution  with  springs  c  c  and  e  e.  c  and  c  are  connected 
together  permanently,  but  are  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  e  and  e  are  connected  to  the  shields  A  and  B 
respectively. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  wings  to  be  rotated  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  turn. 

As  soon  as  the  left-hand  wing  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spring  c,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  right-hand  wing 
comes  in  contact  with  the  other  spring.  The  two  wings  being 
thus  connected  together,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  shields, 
the  electricity  in  A,  which  we  will  call  positive,  draws  negative 
electricity  to  the  wing  close  to  it,  and  drives  the  positive  to  the 
other  wing. 

On  being  rotated  a  little  farther  the  wings  clear  the  springs, 
and  being  thus  disconnected,  each  retains  its  charge. 

Continuing  the  rotation,  the  right-hand  wing,  which  had  the 
positive  ohar^  communicated  to  it,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
spring  e  of  shield  A,  and  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the  jar, 
the  negative  electricity  in  like  manner  on  the  other  wing 
nmmng  to  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  shields  are  now 
in  a  neutral  condition,  as  at  nrst,  and  on  continuing  the  rotation 
the  process  is  repeated. 

Thus  every  turn  increases  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the 
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jar,  and  by  continuing  tlie  rotation  we  can  augment  this  as 
mncli  as  we  please. 

By  reversing  the  motion  we  can  diminisli  the  charge,  if  we 
require  to  do  so. 

The  axis  of  the  replfenisher  projects  above  the  main  cover, 
and  is  easily  turned  by  the  finger. 

The  Qauge, 

393.  But  we  still  require  some  arrangement  by  which  we  can 
see  whether  we  have  kept  the  potential  constant.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  small  "  gatige.'* 

The  gauge  consists  of  two  metallic  discs  having  their  planes 
parallel  and  close  to  each  other.  The  lower  of  these  planes, 
which  will  be  seen  dotted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  is  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  acid  of  the  jar  from  which  it 
takes  its  potential.  The  upper  disc  is  perforated  with  a  square 
hole  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  disc. 

A  light  piece  of  aluminium,  shaped  like  a  spade,  has  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  blade  fitting  in  this  square  hole.  At  the 
point  where  the  handle  would  be  joined  to  the  blade  this  spade 
is  hinged,  by  having  a  tense  plallnum  wire  fixed  to  it,  which 
runs  at  right  angles  on  each  side  of  the  handle  and  blade,  and 
lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  latter. 

When  the  lower  plate  is  electrified,  it  would  attract  the  blade, 
thereby  raising  the  end  of  the  handle.  So  that  if  we  notice 
the  position  of  the  end  of  the  handle  with  respect  to  a  mark, 
and  see  that  it  moves  above  or  below  it,  we  know  that  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  lower  plate  is  either  overcoming  the  tendency  of 
the  light  platinum  wire  to  keep  it  up,  or  is  unable  to  do  so. 

If  then  we  charge  our  jar  to  such  a  potential  that  the  handle 
is  situated  close  to  the  mark,  and  we  keep  it  so,  we  know  that 
the  potential  of  the  jar  is  constant.  When  we  notice  the 
handle  sinking  below  the  mark,  we  know  that  the  potential  of 
the  electricity  in  the  jar  is  falling;  but  a  few  turns  of  the 
replenisher  will  bring  it  up  again. 

In  the  actual  arrangement,  the  rung  of  the  handle  is  formed 
of  a  fine  black  hair. 

Inside  the  handle  there  rises  a  small  pillar,  with  two  black 
dots  on  it.  The  sign  of  division  -r-  represents  this,  the  line 
being  the  hair  which,  by  the  movement  of  the  spade  blade, 
rises  above  or  below  the  two  dots,  which  of  course  would  be 
almost  quite  close  together. 

To  enable  the  hair  and  spots  to  be  seen  distinctly,  a  plano- 
convex lens  is  placed  a  little  distance  o£    Care  must  be  taken, 
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in  order  to  avoid  parallax  error,  to  keep  the  line  of  sight  a 
normal  to  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

We  spoke  of  the  lower  disc,  which  becomes  electrified  by  the 
jar,  and  which  acts  on  the  spade  blade.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  distance  between  the  plates  be  always  the  same,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  platinnm  axial  wire  be  also  the  same,  to  get 
the  hair  between  the  two  spots  is  to  obtain  the  jar  at  a 
particular  fixed  potential. 

But  we  may  require  to  get  this  potential,  although  the  same 
whilst  a  certain  set  of  experiments  are  being  made,  yet  different 
for  different  series  of  experiments.  This  is  provided  for  by 
enabling  the  lower  disc  to  be  lowered  by  screwing  it  round. 

The  Induction  Plate. 

394.  To  enable  high  potentials  to  be  measured,  an  **  induction 
plate  "  is  added.  It  consists  of  a  thin  brass  plate,  smaller  in 
area  than  the  top  of  the  quadrant  beneath  it,  and  supported 
from  the  main  cover  by  a  glass  stem.  It  is  provided  with  an 
insulated  terminal  I.  The  use  of  the  plate  will  be  explained 
later  on. 

395.  A  flat  brass  plate  covers  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  is 
secured  to  it  so  as  to  be  air-tight  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
moisture. 

A  kind  of  lantern  rises  from  the  nxiddle,  which  covers  the 
mirror  and  its  suspending  arrangements,  and  above  this  a  box 
with  a  glass  lid  protects  the  gauge. 

The  front  of  the  lantern  is  of  glass,  which  allows  the  ray  of 
light  to  fall  on  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  back  on  the  scale. 

Terminal  rods  or  electrodes,  in  connection  with  each  set  of 
quadrants,  pass  through  ebonite  columns  to  the  outside  of  the 
case,  and  have  terminals  attached  to  them.  These  electrodes 
can  be  pulled  up  and  disconnected  from  the  quadrants  if 
necessary. 

A  charging  rod  (seen  in  Fig.  125,  page  349,  to  the  left  of  the 
left-hand  quadrant  terminal)  also  is  provided,  which  can  be 
turned  round  on  its  axis.  It  has  at  its  lower  end  a  small  spring, 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  turning  this  terminal  rod  round, 
the  spring  can  l^  brought  in  contact  with  the  framework  from 
which  the  needle  is  suspended,  and  thereby,  through  themedium 
of  the  guard  tube  and  the  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  the  acid 
in  the  jar  can  be  charged.  When  this  is  done,  the  spring  is 
moved  away,  so  that  no  accidental  leakage  can  take  place 
through  it. 

Various  insulating  supports  are  provided  inside  the  jar  and 
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lantern.  One  supports  the  guard  tubes  and  the  adjusting  screws 
of  the  needle ;  others  support  the  quadrants. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  supported  by  a  kind  of  tripod  on 

a  metal  base,  to  keep  it  steady.    There  are  also  levelling  screws, 

jijQ  226  *^^  *  ^®^®^    ^^    *^®  brass  cover,   to 

enable  the  instrument  to  be  properly 

levelled,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  needle 

m^  swing  clear  of  the  guard  tube. 

H  is  a  screw-capped  opening  through 
which  acid  can  be  introduced  into  lie 
glass  jar. 

Beveraing  Key. 

396.  Fig.  126  represents  a  reversing 
key  which  is  specially  adapted  for  use 
with  the  instrument. 

To  SET  UP  THE  Electrometer. 

397.  In  setting  up  the  instrument  for  use  the  following 
instructions  *  should  oe  followed : — 

The  cover  being  unscrewed  and  lifted  off  and  supported  about 
18  inches  above  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  stiff 
platinum  wire  to  which  the  needle  is  attached  just  appears 
below  the  narrow  guard  tube  enclosing  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrants,  and  terminates  in  a  small  hook.  The  loop  at  the  end 
of  the  fine  platinum  wire  is  to  be  slipped  over  tbis  hook,  so  l^t 
the  fine  wire  and  plummet  may  hang  from  it.  The  wide  guard 
tube,  when  in  its  proper  position,  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
upper  guard  tube,  so  as  to  enclose  the  fine  platinum  wire  just 
suspended.  It  must  therefore  be  passed  upwards  over  the 
suspended  wire,  and  neck  foremost,  until  the  neck  embraces  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  guard  tube,  where  it  must  be  fixed  by 
the  screw  pin  provided  for  the  purpose ;  this  pin  is  screwed 
in  by  means  of  one  of  the  square-pointed  keys,  supplied  with 
the  instrument,  fitting  the  square  hole  in  its  head.  This  being 
done,  replace  and  fasten  the  cover,  place  the  instrument  on  a 
sheet  of  ebonite  or  block  of  paraffin  wax  so  as  to  insulate  it,  and 
level  up  by  means  of  the  circular  spirit  level  on  the  cover. 

Next  unscrew  and  lift  off  the  lantern  and,  if  necessary,  adjust 
the  four  quadrants  so  that  they  hang  properly  in  their  places, 
with  their  upper  surfaces  in  one  horizontal  plane.  The  needle 
and  mirror  which  have  been  secured  during  transit  by  a  pin 
passing  through  the  ring  in  the  platinum  wire  just  above  the 

•  From  inBtrnctionfl  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Leitob._ 
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guard  tube,  and  screwed  into  the  brass  plate  behind,  mnst  now 
be  released  by  unscrewing  this  pin  with  the  long  steel  square- 
pointed  key,  and  placing  it  in  the  hole  made  for  it  in  the  cover 
just  behind  the  main  glass  stem  to  prevent  its  being  lost.  The 
needle  will  now  hang  by  the  fibres. 

The  two  quadrants  m  front  of  the  mirror  should  now  be 
drawn  outwards  from  the  centre  as  far  as  the  slots  allow,  by 
sliding  outwards  the  screws  from  which  they  hang,  and  whiph 
project  above  the  cover  of  the  jar  with  their  nuts  resting  upon 
flat  oblong  washers ;  a  better  view  will  thus  be  obtained  of  the 
needle.  The  surfaces  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  quadrants,  and  midway  between 
them.  This  will  be  best  observed  by  looking  through  the  glass 
of  the  jar  just  below  the  rim.  If  the  needle  requires  to  be 
raised  or  lowered,  it  is  done  by  virinding  up  or  letting  down  the 
suspending  fibres,  that  is,  by  turning  l£e  proper  way  the  small 
pins  c,  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348).  The  suspending  wire  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  uie  needle  should  also  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrants.  This  is  best  observed  when  the  quad- 
rants have  been  moved  to  their  closest  position.  The  fourth 
quadrant  is  moved  out  or  in  by  the  micrometer  screw  g  (Fig.  125, 
page  349),  vnth  the  graduated  disc  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
cover.  A  deviation  of  the  suspending  wire  from  its  proper 
central  position,  as  was  explained  at  the  beginniug  of  the 
chapter,  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  the  small  screws  a,  &,  c, 
and  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348).  When  proper  adjustment  is  attained 
the  black  line  on  the  top  of  the  needle  should  be  parallel  to  the 
transverse  slit  made  by  the  edges  of  the  quadrants  when  these 
are  symmetrically  arranged. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  put  into  the  jar.  For  this 
purpose,  the  strongest  sulphuric  add  of  commerce  is  to  be  boiled 
with  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  a  florence-fiask 
supported  on  a  retortHBtand  over  a  jet  of  gas  or  other  convenient 
source  of  heat.  It  is  recommended  to  boil  under  a  chimney,  so 
that  the  noxious  fumes  rising  £rom  the  acid  may  escape.  To 
guard  against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  acid  in  the  event  of 
the  flask  breaking  by  the  heat,  there  should  be  placed  beneath 
it  a  broad  pan  filled  with  ashes,  or  it  should  stand  above  a  fire- 
place containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  ashes.  A  little 
sand  put  into  the  flask  will  lessen  the  risk  of  breaking,  The 
object  of  boiling  the  acid  is  to  expel  the  volatile  acid  hnpurities 
which  will  otherwise  impregnate  the  air  inside  of  the  jar  and 
tarnish  the  works.  When  cool,  the  acid  may  be  best  poured  into 
the  jar  through  a  glass  filler  with  a  long  stem  inserted  through  the 
screw  opening  H  (Fig.  125,  page  349)  provided  for  the  purpose. 

a  A  a 
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The  Btem  of  the  filler  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  avoid 
splashing  upon  its  sides  or  upon  the  works,  and  in  removing  it 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  drawn  out  without  its  end  touch- 
ing any  of  the  brasswork.  The  acid  may  be  poured  in  till  the 
surface  is  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  wide  brass 
tube  which  hangs  down  the  middle  of  the  jar.  It  must  at  least 
reach  the  three  platinum  wires  hanging  from  the  works. 

398.  The  instrument  thus  adjusted  and  charged  with  acid 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  little  time  so  that  any  films 
of  moisture  on  the  insulating  portions  of  the  apparatus  may 
become  absorbed. 

The  scale  should  now  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  so  that 
the  reflected  image  is  sharply  defined  and  stands  at  the  middle 
of  the  scale,  that  is,  at  360 ;  for  the  electrometer  scale  (unlike 
that  of  a  galvanometer)  is  graduated  from  0  to  720,  360  being 
the  middle  point.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
scale  are  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  mirror. 

Next  connect  together  the  two  electrodes  of  the  quadrants 
and  the  induction  plate  electrode,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thin 
wire  joined  to  the  cover  of  the  jar ;  dbo  turn  the  charging  rod  so 
that  it  touches  the  framework  of  the  platinum  wire  of  the  needle. 

Now  charge  the  jar  positively  by  means  of  a  few  sparks  from 
a  small  electrophorus,  the  &ame  of  the  instrument  being  put  to 
earth  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  disconnected.  When  the 
proper  potential  is  reached,  it  is  indicated  by  the  lever  of  the 
aluminium  balance  rising;  the  charging  rod  should  then  be 
turned  so  as  to  disconnect  the  latter  from  the  needle.  The 
replenisher  must  now  be  used  to  adjust  the  charge  exactly,  so 
that  the  hair  may  stand  between  the  black  spots  when  observed 
through  the  lens.  When  the  lever  carrying  the  hair  is  at 
either  extremity  of  its  range,  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  stop ;  in 
using  the  replenisher  to  bring  it  from  either  limit,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  stop  by  tapping  the  cover  of  the 
jar  with  the  fingers. 

If  the  charge  has  caused  the  reflected  image  to  be  deflected 
from  the  middle  of  the  scale,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  that 
position  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw  which  moves  the 
fourth  quadrant,  and,  if  necessary,  sliding  out  or  in  one  or  more 
of  the  other  quadrants. 

The  small  percentage  of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  da^  may 
be  recovered  by  using  the  replenisher.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  loss  will  not  amount  to  more  than  ^  per  cent,  per  day. 

The  charge  may  sufier  loss  from  several  causes,  the  most 
prevalent  being  the  presence  of  dust  on  portions  of  the  appa- 
ratus inside  the  jar.    Every  portion  should  be  carefujly  dusted 
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with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  especially  the  ronnd  induction 
plate  beneath  the  aluminium  balance. 

Loss  may  occur  by  shreds  inside  of  the  quadrants  drawing 
the  charge  from  the  needle.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether 
this  takes  place.  Insulate  alternately  each  pair  of  quadrants 
by  raising  the  corresponding  electrode,  while  the  other  pair  are 
connected  through  their  electrode  with  the  cover.  If  the  re- 
flected image  in  either  case  keeps  moving  slowly  along  the 
scale,  for  instance  over  20  scale  divisions  in  half  an  hour,  the 
charge  in  the  jar  being  at  the  same  time  kept  constant  by  the 
use  of  the  replenisher  if  necessary,  the  insulated  pair  of  quad- 
rants is  receiving  a  charge  from  the  needle.  In  that  case  the 
inside  of  the  quadrants  may  be  brushed  with  a  li^ht  feather,  or 
camel-hair  brush,  after  sliding  them  outwards  as  rar  as  the  slots 
allow,  and  securing  the  needle  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
fixed  during  transit;  care  being  taken  not  to  press  upon  the 
needle  so  as  to  bend  it  or  the  suspending  wire.  Without  secur- 
ing the  needle,  each  quadrant  may  be  drawn  outwards  and 
brushed,  while  the  needle  is  deflected  awav  from  it  by  the  screws 
a,  b  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  or  by  any  obvious  means  of  keeping 
the  needle  deflected,  care  being  taken  not  to  strain  the  fibres. 

Another  possible  source  of  loss  of  charge  is  want  of  insulation 
over  the  portion  of  the  glass  jar  above  the  add.  If  the  per- 
centage of  the  charge  lost  from  day  to  day  be  so  considerable 
as  to  require  much  use  of  the  replenisher  to  recover  it,  the  glass 
should  be  cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge,  rubbed  with  soap  at  first, 
or  with  a  piece  of  hard  silk  ribbon,  wet  and  soaped  at  first,  then 
simply  wet  with  clean  water,  which  may  be  drawn  round  the 
glaffi  to  clean  eveiy  part  of  it  The  ribbon  being  dried  before 
a  fire,  may  be  usea  in  the  same  maimer  to  dry  the  glass. 

If  everything  fails  to  make  the  apparatus  keep  its  charge,  the 
cause  is  probably  due  to  a  defective  glass  jar,  and  this  can  only 
be  remeaied  by  the  manufacturers. 

899.  The  good  insulation  of  the  instrument  being  satisfac- 
torilT  accomplished,  the  symmetrical  suspension  of  the  needle  by 
the  fibres  should  be  tested.  The  conditions  sought  to  be  realised 
are,  that  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument  the  needle  may 
hang  with  equal  strain  on  the  two  fibres,  and  in  a  symmetrical 
position  with  regard  to  the  four  quadrants.  It  is  plain  that  if 
these  conditions  be  fulfilled  the  deflection  produced  by  the  same 
electric  force  in  the  level  position  of  the  instrument,  will  be  less 
than  it  will  be  in  any  position  of  the  instrument  which  throws 
the  greater  part  of  the  weight  on  one  fibre,  or  brings  the  needle 
nearer  to  any  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  quadrants  than  it 
is  in  its  symmetrical  position,  which  is  its  position  of  greatest 
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distance  from  all  the  quadrants.  To  'make  the  test,  the  two 
quadrant  terminals  should  be  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  a 
single-cell  battery,  and  the  deflections  produced  upon  the  scale 
compared,  while  the  instrument  is*  set  at  diflFerent  levels,  by 
screwing  one  or  more  of  the  three  feet  on  which  it  is  supported. 
At  each  observation  the  extreme  range,  or  difference  of  readings 
got  by  reversing  the  battery,  should  be  noted.  If  the  range 
diminishes  as  one  side  of  the  insti-ument  is  raised,  the  sus- 
pending fibre  on  that  side  must  be  drawn  up,  by  turning  very 
slightly  the  small  pin  c  or  d  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  round  which 
it  is  wound,  and  another  series  of  observations  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  beginning  with  the  instrument  levelled.  Instead  of 
drawing  up  one  fibre,  the  other  may  be  let  down,  to  keep  the 
needle  midway  between  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
quadrants,  and  after  each  alteration  of  the  suspension  it  will  be 
necessiuy  to  readjust  the  screws  a,  h  (Fig.  124,  page  348),  to 
make  the  black  line  on  the  needle  hang  exactly  midway  between 
the  quadrants  when  the  needle  is  undisturbed  by  electricity.  It 
will  be  observed  also  that  the  charge  of  the  jar  is  lost  by  touch- 
ing these  screws,  unless  the  insulated  key  is  used.  They  are 
reached  without  taking  off  the  lantern  by  screwing  out  a  vul- 
canite plug  in  the  glass  window  in  front  of  them. 

In  deflecting  the  instrument  much  from  its  level  position,  the 
guard  tube  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  wire  hanging 
from  the  needle,  and  the  movements  of  the  latter  be  thus  inter- 
fered with  by  friction.  When  the  needle  vibrates  freely,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  image  comes  to  rest  in  any  position  to  which 
it  may  be  deflected,  after  vibrating  with  constant  period  and 
gradually  diminishing  range  on  each  side  of  this  position  of 
rest.  The  occurrence  of  friction  is  shown  by  the  needle  coming 
to  rest  abruptly,  or  vibrating  more  quickly  than  proper.  The 
reading  obtained  under  these  circumstances  is,  of  course,  of  no 
value.  The  quicker  vibrations  obtained  in  using  the  induction 
plate  must  not  be  mistaken  for  vibrations  indicating  friction, 
from  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  regularity. 

If,  as  may  possibly  happen,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflectioDs  at  different  levels,  and  drawing  up  the  fibre  on  that 
side  which  is  being  raised  while  getting  less  sensibility,  should 
only  lead  the  operator  to  draw  up  one  fibre  till  it  bears  the 
whole  weight,  while  the  other  is  seen  to  hang  loosely,  he  should 
adjust  them  as  nearly  as  he  can  by  the  eye  to  beiar  an  equal 
share  of  the  weight,  and  examine  the  position  of  the  needle  by 
looking  through  the  glass  of  the  jar  just  below  the  rim,  the  two 
quadrants  in  front  of  the  mirror  being  drawn  out,  and  the 
lantern  taken  off  to  let  in  plenty  of  light.    He  will  probably 
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find  that  the  needle  leans  slightly  downwards  relatively  to  the 
quadrants  on  that  side  which  he  was  drawing  up  while  getting 
smaller  deflections.  To  correct  this  is  a  delicate  operation, 
which  should  only  he  attempted  by  a  very  careful  operator. 
Though  perfect  symmetry  of  suspension  is  aimed  at,  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument.  If  it  be  desired  to 
make  the  correction,  first  secure  the  needle  as  during  transit ; 
take  off  the  cover,  and  while  it  is  held  by  a  careful  assistant,  or 
properly  supported  in  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  levelled, 
remove  the  lower  guard  tube  (the  wide  brass  tube  hanging  down 
the  centre)  after  screwing  out  the  small  pin  in  its  neck.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  upper  and  narrower  guard  tube  consists  of 
two  semi-cylindrical  parts  united.  The  part  in  front  may  now 
be  removed  by  taking  out  the  two  screws  which  fasten  it  at  the 
top,  and  the  platinum  wire  which  carries  the  needle  may  be 
examined.  If  it  has  got  bent  it  must  be  straightened ;  if  not,  it 
may  be  bent  carefnllv  just  above  the  needle,  so  as  to  raise  that 
end  of  the  needle  wnich  was  observed  to  hang  lowest.  If  the 
cover  be  supported  so  that  it  may  be  levelled,  the  needle  may 
be  set  free,  and  the  operator  may  observe  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  iiang  parallel  to  the  surfaces  above  and 
below  it.  The  needle  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  hang 
by  the  fibres,  while  bending  the  platinum  wire,  or  while  re- 
moving or  replacing  the  guard  tubes. 

The  works  being  replaced,  the  process  of  observing  the 
deflections  at  different  levels  and  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
fibres  should  be  repeated,  with  the  view  of  getting  minimum 
sensibility  in  the  level  position. 

The  two  unoccupied  noles  bored  through  the  cover  and  flange 
of  the  jar  are  intended  to  receive  the  square-pointed  keys,  when 
not  in  use. 

Gbades  of  Sensitiveness. 

400.  There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  connections  to  the 
terminals  of  the  quadrants,  frame,  and  induction  plate,  so  as  to 
get  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness  for  measuring  potentials  of 
various  strengths. 

l8t  Grade. 

The  following  is  the  most  sensitive  arrangement,  such  as 
would  be  used  for  measuring  the  potential  of  a  Daniell  cell : — 

One  pole  of  the  battery  would  be  connected,  through  the 
medium  of  a  reversing  key  (Fig.  126,  page  354^,  to  one  quadrant 
terminal,  and  the  other  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument  and  to 
the  second  quadrant  terminal.    This,   by  reversing  thejkey, 

o 
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would  RiYe  about  50  divisions  on  either  side  of  the  360,  equal 
to  100  m  all. 

2nd  Grade. 

Leaving  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  frame,  the  next  degree 
of  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  disoonnectiag  the  pair  of  quad- 
rants that  are  connected  to  the  frame,  the  electrode  being  raised 
for  the  purpose ;  the  other  connections  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  last  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  needle  is  acted  upon  by 
one  pair  of  quadrants  only. 

401  By  using  the  induction  plate  we  may  still  farther 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  For  instance, 
when  we  connect  the  pole  of  the  battery  to  a  pair  of  quadrants, 
those  quadrants  take  the  potential  that  it  has ;  but  if  we  connect 
it  to  the  induction  plate,  then  the  charge  in  the  quadrant  below 
is  only  an  induced  one,  and,  since  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  pktte  and  the  quadrant,  this  induced  charge  will  be  small, 
and  the  effect  on  the  needle  proportionally  small.  Again,  if 
we  disconnect  one  pair  of  quadrants,  and  connect  the  wire  from 
the  battery  to  the  induction  plate  and  to  the  corresponding 
quadrants,  then  the  charge  will  be  partially  hound.  The  effect 
on  the  needle  will  therefore  be  less  still.  The  actual  number 
of  grades  of  sensitiveness  with  the  induction  plate  are  as 
follows : — 

3rd  Grade. 

One  pair  of  quadrants  connected  to  one  pole  of  battery. 
Induction  plate  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

^A  Grade. 

One  pair  of  quadrants  connected  to  one  pole  of  battery,  and 
also  to  induction  plate.  Second  pole  of  lottery  connected  to 
frame.  Second  pair  of  quadrants  discoimected  by  raising  eleo- 
trode. 

bih  Grade. 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  One  pair  of 
quadrants  and  second  pole  of  battery  connected  to  frame. 
Second  pair  of  quadrants  disconnected  by  raising  electrode. 

^ih  Grade. 

Induction  plate  connected  to  pole  of  battery.  Second  pole  kA 
battery  connected  to  frame.  Both  pairs  of  quadrants  discon- 
nected by  raising  the  electrodes.  ^^^^^^  ,^  Google 
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402.  We  can  in  each  of  these  cases  interchange  the  terminals 
of  the  quadrants,  that  is  to  say,  we  can  use  the  left  terminal 
where  we  used  the  right,  and  tnce  versd. 

403.  There  is  one  more  point  to  mention  in  connection  with 
the  instrument,  and  that  is,  that  it  may  be  found,  on  raising 
one  of  the  electrodes  to  disconnect  it  from  the  quadrants,  that 
the  act  of  doing  so  causes  the  image  on  the  scale  to  deviate  a 
few  degrees  from  zero  in  consequence  of  a  charge  being  induced 
thereby. 

In  toe  most  recent  form  of  instrument  there  is  a  small  milled 
vulcanite  head  provided,  by  turning  which  the  quadrants  are 
connected  to  the  frame,  and  the  charge  being  thereby  dissipated, 
the  image  returns  to  zero.  When  tMs  is  done  the  milled  head 
must  be  turned  back  before  commencing  to  test  again. 

The  Use  of  the  Electbometeb. 

404.  The  electrometer  can  be  used  in  every  test  where  a  con- 
denser is  usually  employed. 

In  using  the  condenser  we  have  to  charge  it,  and  then  note 
its  discharge  on  the  galvanometer,  which  gives  the  potential. 
With  the  electrometer  we  have  simply  to  connect  to  its  terminals 
the  wires  which  would  be  connected  to  the  condenser,  and  the 
permanent  deflection  on  the  scale  gives  us  the  potential,  which 
can  be  observed  at  leisure. 

Thus  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  battery  by  the  method 
given  on  page  295  (§  322),  we  should  first  connect  the  battery 
wires  to  the  electrometer  (through  the  medium  of  the  reversing 
key  is  best),  note  the  deflection,  then  insert  the  shunt,  again 
note  the  deflection,  and  calculate  from  the  formula. 

The  great  value  of  the  electrometer,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  enabling  us  to  notice  the  continuous  fetU  of  charge  in  a 
cable,  and  not,  like  the  condenser  method,  merely  to  determine 
what  the  potential  has  fallen  to  after  a  certain  time.  We  can 
see  with  imfailing  accuracy  when  the  charge  has  fallen  to  one- 
half,  or  any  other  proportion  we  please. 

*  We  see,  in  fact,  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the  cable  at  any 
moment. 

The  connections  for  such  a  test  could  not  well  be  simpler. 
We  charge  the  cable,  connect  it  to  the  electrometer,  the  frame 
being  to  earth,  and  then  notice  the  deflection  as  it  gradually 
falls  down  the  scale.  We  do  not  even  require  a  battery,  as  we 
can  diarge  the  cablp  with  a  few  sparks  from  an  electrophorus. 

The  degree  of  sensitiveness  necessary  for  any  particular  xable 
we  can,  of  course,  only  tell  by  experience.  OOgle 
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Measurements  from  an  Inferred  Zero. 

405.  When  very  high  resistances,  suoh,  for  instance,  as  short 
lengths  of  highly  insulated  cable,  are  measured  by  the  ordinary 
fall  of  charge  method,  the  fall,  even  in  a  considerable  time, 
would  be  so  small  that  the  test  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  one, 
for  the  difference  between  the  deflection  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test,  and  that  after  the  interval  of  time,  could  only  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  length  of  the  scale ;  and  if  the  deflections 
are  not  accurately  noted,  still  less  can  we  be  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  our  result  when  worked  out  firom  a  formula. 

By  means  of  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Fleeming  JenMn, 
however,  such  high  resistances  can  be  measured  by  me  fall  of 
charge  method  with  considerable  precision. 

Professor  Jenkin's  improvement  consists  in  virtually  prolong- 
ing the  scale  and  counting  the  divisions  from  an  inferred  zero. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  the  test  will  best 
show  what  an  inferred  zero  is. 

One  pole  of  the  battery  being  to  earth,  the  other  pole  is 
connected  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  and  to  the  framework  of  the 
instrument. 

The  second  pair  of  quadrants  is  connected  to  the  cable. 

By  joining  for  an  instant  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  together, 
the  cable  and  quadrants  take  the  same  potential ;  there&re,  at 
the  moment  of  disconnecting  them,  the  needle  will  be  at  zero. 

The  potential,  however,  of  the  cable,  and  the  quadrants 
connected  to  it,  will  fall,  and  the  needle  be  deflected. 

Suppose,  now,  one  cell  connected  to  the  electrometer  gave 
100  £  visions  deflection,  and  suppose  the  battery  which  charged 
the  cable  was  100  cells,  then  if  the  cable  lost  1  per  cent,  of  its 
charge,  the  charge  remaining  would  be  99,  and  as  the  other 
quadrant,  being  permanently  connected  to  the  100  cells,  has  the 
potential  of  100,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  100  —  99  =  1 
cell,  which,  as  we  have  said,  gives  100  divisions.  The  2  per 
cent,  loss  would  give  200  divisions,  and  so  on,  whereas  by  the 
method  mentioned  on  the  last  page,  if  we  get  300  say,  at  first, 
then  1  per  cent,  loss  would  only  move  the  iniage  down  to  297, 
and  2  per  cent,  would  move  it  down  to  294. 

When  all  the  charge  is  lost,  the  deflection  would  evidently 
be  100  X  100  =  10,000,  which  is  the  inferred  zero.  To  obtain 
*  this  zero  for  any  particular  battery,  we  should  have  to  ^et  the 
deflection  from  1  cell  and  then  determine,  by  the  method  given 
on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  300  (§  327),  what  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  testing  battery  is  in  terms  of  the  1  celL  Then  by  multiply- 
ing the  1  cell  deflection  by  this  value  we  get  what  we  require. 
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The  numbers  representing  the  potentials  we  mnst  evidently 
get  by  subtracting  the  deflections  on  the  scale  from  the  inferred 
zero. 

To  obtain  the  full  range  of  the  scale  we  should,  at  starting, 
get  the  image  on  the  actual  marked  zero,  which  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  at  the  end,  and  not  at  the  middle  of  the  scale. 

406.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  electrometer  without  having  the 
acid  of  the  jar  charged.  For  this  purpose  one  pair  of  quadrants 
should  be  connected  to  the  needle;  by  l^is  arrangement  the 
needle  becomes  charged  by  the  same  electricity  that  charges 
the  quadrants  to  which  the  needle  is  connected.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  with  this  arrangement  the  deflections  will 
not  be  directly  proportional  to  the  potentials  producing  them, 
as  the  action  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
an  electro-dynamometer  (page  318) ;  the  deflections,  in  fiEtct,  will 
be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  potentials. 

The  special  advantage  of  the  foregoing  method  of  usine  the 
instrument  is  that  it  enables  rapidly  alternating  potentials  to 
be  measured,  as  in  the  case  wiui  rapidly  alternating  currents 
through  the  electro-dynamometer. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MEAST7BE1CENT  OF  HIGH  BE8ISTAN0E6. 

407.  The  highest  resistance  which  it  is  possible  to  measure 
hy  means  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Chapter  VIIL  (page  188),  is  1,000,000  ohma  It  is  tm© 
that  some  bridges  have  another  set  of  resistances  in  the  top 
row,  which  will  enable  the  ratio  10  to  10,000  to  be  used,  and 
consequently  a  resistance  of 

10,000x10,000       ,^^^^^^^    ^ 
— ^ ^ — - —  =  10,000,000  ohms 

to  be  measured ;  bnt  this  is  not  often  the  case,  and  the  Talnes 
of  resistances  much  greater  than  this  frequently  require  to  be 
determined. 

For  this  purpose  a  modification  of  the  deflection  method 
given  in  Chapter  L,  page  5  (§  9),  must  be  adopted. 

408.  Provide  a  single,  and  also  about  100  constant  oells.  Find 
their  respective  electromotive  forces  by  the  discharge  method 
given  on  pages  287  (§  316)  and  800  (§  327).  Thus,  suppose 
the  discharge  taken  from  the  1  cell,  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
should  be  taken  first,  gave  a  deflection  of  300,  the  galvanometer 
shunt  (S2)  being  adjusted  for  this  purpose  to  560  ohms.  Sup- 
pose also  that  the  discharge  from  the  100  cells  in  the  place  of  the 
1  cell,  gave  a  deflection  of  302,  with  a  shunt  (S  J  of  6  ohms ; 
then  by  multiplying  the  302  by 

G  +  S, 

Si 

we  get  the  deflection  we  should  have  had  if  no  shunt  had  been 
used;  this  will  represent  the  electromotive  force  of  the  100 
cells.    In  like  manner,  by  multiplying  the  300  by 

G  +  S, 
S, 

we  get  a  number  representing  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
1  cell.  Taking  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  (Q)  to 
be  5000  ohms,  and  giving  the  other  numerical  values  to  the 
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quantities,  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  1  cell  to 
tiie  electromotive  force  of  the  100  cells  would  be 

6000  +  560       „^^    6000  +  6       „^^ 

eras 

2980  :  262,000. 

If  now  we  divide  the  greater  number  by  the  less,  we  get  the 
value  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the  1  cell.  This  value  is 
84*6,  that  is  to  say,  the  100  cells  are  84*6  times  stronger  than 
the  1  cell,  and  not  100  times.  This  might  arise  from  some  of 
the  cells  being  defective,  or  imperfectly  insulated.  This  does 
not  matter,  however,  so  long  as  we  determine,  as  we  have  done, 
how  much  more  powerful  the  100  cells  are  than  the  1  cell. 

Calculation  may  be  saved  in  the  foregoing  measurement  if 
we  adjust  the  galvanometer,  by  means  of  the  directing  magnet, 
80  that  a  convenient  discharge  deflection  is  obtained  with  the 
1  cell  when  there  is  no  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the 
instrument.  The  exact  value  of  this  deflection  being  noted, 
the  discharge  deflection  from  the  100  cells  is  next  taken  with 
the  J^  shunt  (page  68,  §  66) ;  then  the  latter  deflection  multi- 
plied by  100  and  divided  by  the  first  deflection,  obviously  at 
once  gives  the  value  of  the  100  cells. 

409.  Having  found  the  value  of  the  100  cells  in  terms  of  the 
single  cell,  we  next  proceed  to  join  up  the  galvanometer,  with 
a  shunt,  &o.,  between  its  terminals,  in  circuit  with  a  resistance 
coil  and  the  single  cell,  as  shown  by  Fig.  127  (page  366^. 

Put  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  in  AB  (a  resistance  or  10,000 
ohms  in  a  separate  box  is  often  used  for  tms  measurement),  and 
having  first  inserted  all  the  plugs  in  S,  press  down  the  short- 
circuit  key,  and  proceed  to  remove  some  of  the  plugs,  until  a 
deflection  of,  say,  300  is  obtained,  then  raise  the  key  and  see  if 
the  spot  of  light  comes  back  to  zero  properly :  if  it  does  not, 
then  by  disconnecting  one  of  the  wires,  see  that  the  cause  is 
not  from  the  short-circuit  key  not  making  proper  contact.  If 
this  has  not  the  required  efiect,  the  adjusting  magnet  of  the 
galvanometer  must  be  slightly  shifted,  and,  if  necessary,  put  a 
little  lower  down,  so  as  to  make  the  needle  a  little  less  sensitive. 
After  a  few  trials  this  will  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  the  spot 
of  light  will  always  come  back  to  the  zero  point  when  no 
current  is  passing  through  the  galvanometer. 

Let  the  deflection  be  301j^,  the  shunt  being  7  ohms. 

Multiply  301-6  by f^*  which  gives  216,700.  t 
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This  is  the  deflection  we  should  get  through  10,000  ohms, 
with  no  shunt  to  the  galvanometer.  There  is  really  in  the 
circuit,  besides  the  10,000  ohms,  the  resistance  of  the  1  cell,  and 
also  the  resistance  of  the  galvanomieter  and  shunt  combined 


Fia.  127. 


(which  will  be  practically  7  ohms),  but  this  will  be  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  consequence;  it  may,  however,  be  added  on  to  the 
10,000  when  working  out  the  results,  if  preferred. 

Now,  if  we  had  used  the  100  cells  instead  of  the  1  cell,  our 
deflection  would  have  been  84*6  times  as  great  aa  it  was  with 
the  1  cell  If;  then,  we  multiply  215,700  by  84*6  we  shall  get 
the  deflection  obtainable  with  the  100  cells  through  a  resistance 
of  10,000.  This  value  will  be  found  to  be  18,248,000.  Multi- 
plying this  number  by  10,000  we  get  the  constant;  this  constant 
IS  obviously  the  theoretical  resistance  which  would  give  a 
deflection  of  1  division  with  the  100  cells. 

If  it  is  required  to  use,  say,  200  cells  instead  of  100  only, 
then  in  cases  where  galvanometer  shunts  of  a  fixed  value  (iu, 
^i^th,  ^V^th),  only,  are  available,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
employ  2  cells  instead  of  the  1  cell,  for  making  the  test,  so  as 
to  cause  the  deflections  to  be  of  an  approximately  equal  value 
(page  76,  §  71) ;  this  would  not  of  course  alter  the  forgoing 
process  of  calculation  in  any  way,  it  would  only  result  in  the 
numerical  value  of  the  "  constant "  being  difTerent.  The  actual 
number  of  cells  used,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  nothing  to  do 
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'wiib.  the  calculations  ;  in  fact,  it  is  nsnal  to  speak  of  the  100, 

or  200,  cells  as  the  "  battery "  simply.     A  on«-cell  battery  is 

used  for  producing  the  permanent  deflection  through  10,000 

ohms,  because  100  cells  would  deflect  the  spot  of  light  off  the 

scale  with  the  lowest  shunt  that  could  be  used;  one  cell 

happens  to  be  a  convenient  electromotive  force  to  employ,  but, 

as  pointed  out,  it  might  be  preferable  to  use  two,  or  even  more, 

in  certain  cases. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  constant  deflection  with  1 

cell  through  10,000  ohms  may  usually  be  taken  with  the  ^^ 

shunt  in  the  place  of  a  shunt  of  a  particular  numerical  value 

(as  in  the  foregoing  example) ;  this  simplifies  calculation,  as  we 

have  Uien  simply  to  multiply  the  constant  deflection  by  1000 

.     .     ,    -,     G  +  S 
instead  of  by  — ^ — . 

410.  The  foregoing  process  is  simplified  by  using  a  resistance 
of  1,000,000  (1  megohm)  in  the  place  of  10,000.  The  constant 
can  then  be  found  with  the  **  battery  "  at  once. 

411.  Having  measured  and  worked  out  the  constant  (which 
is  best  done  b^  the  help  of  logarithmic  tables  *),  we  insert  the 
resistance  which  is  to  be  measured,  in  the  place  of  A  B,  using 
the  100  cells  in  the  place  of  the  1  cell.  Having  adjusted  8  till 
a  deflection  of  300,  or  near  to  300,  is  obtained,  note  S  and  also 
the  deflection.  Let  S  be  2500,  and  deflection  298.  Then  tiie 
deflection  without  the  shunt  would  be 

6000  +  2500 
^'^  ^  2500  =  ^^^- 

Dividing  the  "  constant "  by  this  number,  we  get 
182,480,000,000 


894 


=  204,100,000  ohms, 


which  is  the  value  of  the  resistance. 

Practically,  we  may  say  the  value  of  the  resistance  is 
204,000,000  ohms,  or  204  megohms,  for  inasmuch  as  we  can 
only  be  certain  of  the  values  of  the  observed  deflections  to  3 
places  of  figures,  so  we  can  only  be  certain  of  the  worked  out 
vfldues  to  3  places  of  figures.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  often 
wasted  in  working  out  results  to  5  or  6  places  of  figures  when, 
in  the  observations  necessary  to  obtain  those  results,  it  is 
possible  to  be  certain  of  their  value  to  3  places  only. 


•  <  Chamben'  Mathematical  Tables'  are  those 
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MeASUB£M£NT  of  THE  INSULATION  BeSISTAKCE  OF  A  CaBLE. 

412.  In  meaBnring  the  insulatioii  resistance  of  a  cable,  the 
constant  having  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  manner,  we  should 
join  np  the  galvanometer,  shnnt,  short-circuit  key,  reversing 
key,  battery  switch,  battery,  and  cable,  as  shown  by  Fig.  128.* 

Fig.  128. 


By  having  both  a  galvanometer  reversing  key  and  a  battery 
switch  the  trouble  of  reversing  the  wires  on  the  galvanometer, 
when  the  battery  current  is  reversed,  is  avoided,  as  it  can  be 
done  more  readily  by  means  of  the  key.  The  object  of  reversing 
the  galvanometer  connections  when  the  battery  is  reversed  is 
to  obtain  the  deflection  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  scale. 

413.  Both  ends  of  the  core  of  the  cable  must  be  trimmed  by 
means  of  a  sharp  and  clean  knife,  care  being  taken  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  gutta-percha,  which  has  been  exposed  and 
oxidised  by  the  air,  is  completely  cut  away ;  the  clean  surface 
thus  exposed  should  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  paint  the  trimmed  ends  with  hot  paraffin  wax 
(not  ot7). 

The  ends  being  thus  carefully  insulated,  and  the  further  end 
left  hanging  free,  so  as  not  to  touch  anything,  the  nearer  end 
of  the  cable  must  be  connected,  through  the  medium  of  the  lead 
wire,  to  the  terminal  screw  of  the  reversing  key,  as  shown  in 

•  See  also  *  The  Silvertown  Compound  Key  for  Cable  Testing,'  page  509. 
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Fig.  128,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  trimmed  end  in 
doing  80.  The  switch  plugs  being  inserted,  the  reversing  key 
which  puts  the  zinc  pole  to  the  cable  must  be  clamped  down, 
and  (the  short-circuit  key  being  depressed)  sufficient  resistance 
inserted  in  the  shunt  to  obtain  a  deflection  of  about  300. 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  from  the  time  the  reversing  key  was 
clamped  down,  the  exact  deflection  should  be  noted. 

414.  The  deflection  obtained,  it  will  be  founds  is  not  a  perma- 
nent one,  but  will  gradually  decrease  as  the  current  is  kept  on, 
falling  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  more  slowly,  until  at  length  it 
becomes  practically  stationary;  the  continued  action  of  the 
current,  in  fact,  apparently  increases  the  resistance  of  tho 
dielectric.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  Electrification^  and 
its  cause  is  not  well  understood ;  it  seems  to  be  due  to  some 
kind  of  polarisation.* 

The  following  shows  the  decrease  in  the  deflection  observed 
with  a  piece  of  cable  core  insulated  with  gutta-percha : — 


Minutes' 
Elecirlflcatlon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Deflection. 
205 
179 
171 
164 
159 
156 
l.H 
152 
150 
148-5 
147 
145-5 
144 
143 
142 


415.  Electriflcation  is  much  more  marked  at  a  low  than  at  a 
high  temperature ;  thus  in  an  actual  experiment  it  was  found 
that  with  a  piece  of  core  (insulated  with  gutta-percha)  at  a 
temperature  of  0°  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  75  in  90 
minutes ;  whereas  with  the  same  piece  of  core  at  a  temperature 
of  24**  C.  the  deflection  fell  from  240  to  173  only,  in  the  same 
time. 

*  Although  it  Is  nsuallj  assiimed  that- the  decrease  in  the  deflection  is  due 
to  an  inciease  in  the  resistance  of  the  dielectric,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  saoh  change  in  the  resistance  actually  takes  place ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  diminution  in  the  deflection  is  caused  entirely  by  an  opposing  electro- 
motiTe  force  of  polarisation,  -which  force  increases  (but  at  a  decreasing  tuUe) 

23  ^^ 


in  strength  so  long  as  the  batteiy  Is  kept  on. 
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The  rate  at  which  the  deflection  decreases,  also  depends  npon 
the  nature  of  the  insidating  material ;  it  is  quicker  in  some 
kinds  of  gutta-percha  than  in  others,  being  smallest  in  the  best 
quality.  In  the  case  of  gutta-percha,  the  rate  of  fall  between 
uie  Ist  and  2nd  minute  would  average  about  2  to  5  per  cent. 
In  indiarubber  the  decrease  is  very  rapid,  being  as  much  aa  50 
per  cent,  between  the  1st  and  5th  minute. 

416.  If  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  quite 
sound,  the  electrification  should  take  place  perfectly  regularly, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  on  the  ^vanometer  scale 
should  decrease  steadily.  An  unsteady  electrification,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  sign  that  the  insulation  is  defective.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  unsteadiness  is  due  to  the  testing 
battery  being  in  a  bad  condition,  or  not  properly  insulated ;  if, 
therefore,  the  electrification  is  such  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that 
the  insulation  of  the  cable  or  insulated  wire  under  test  is  not 
perfect,  the  battery  should  be  looked  to,  to  see  whether  it  is  in 
proper  order.  An  unsteady  electrification  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  ends  of  the  cable  or  of  the  lead  wire  not  being  properly 
trimmed,  or  from  their  becoming  damp.  Before  concluding, 
therefore,  that  the  cable  is  faulty,  these  points  should  1^ 
attended  to. 

A  third  cause  of  unsteady  electrification  occasionally  exists  in 
factories ;  this  is  due  to  induced  currents  set  up  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinery  in  the  proximity  of  the  tanks  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled.  When  a  cable  is  being  tested  on  board  ship, 
the  rolling  of  the  latter  induces  comparatively  strong  cunents 
in  the  cable,  and  causes  the  galvanometer  deflections  to  be  very 
erratic.  The  effects  of  these  currents,  in  both  cases,  may  be 
completely  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  device  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
May,  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  of  making  the 
insulation  test  wiui  both  ends  of  the  cable  connected  to  the  test- 
ing apparatus,  instead  of  with  one  end  only. 

417.  Although  the  deflections  aftes  the  1st  and  2nd  minute 
with  a  zinc  current  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary  when 
testing  each  of  the  lengths  of  core  (about  2  knots)  of  which  a 
cable  is  composed,  or  when  testing  a  cable  during  manui^ture, 
yet,  when  the  cable  is  complete  a  more  elaborate  test  requires 
to  be  made. 

418.  Now  it  is  found  with  a  good  cable,  that  if  the  battery  be 
taken  off  after  electrification  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  and 
the  cable  be  put  to  earth  through  the  galvanometer,  a  continu- 
ally decreasing  current  will  flow  through  the  latter  back  from 
the  cable.*    Now  if  the  deflection  (called  the  '*  Earth  Beading  ") 

*  Compare  with  note  on  puge  369,  by  GoOqIc 
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be  noted  exactly  1  minute  after  the  battery  current  Is  taken  off, 
then  the  value  of  this  deflection  added  to  the  reading  taken  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  battery  was  taken  off  (that  is,  the  last 
electrification  reading),  will  equal  the  deflection  observed  after 
1  minute's  electrification  of  the  cable.  And,  again,  the  earth 
reading  at  the  end  of  2  minutes  if  added  to  the  last  electrifica- 
tion r^ing,  will  equal  the  deflection  obtained  after  2  minutes* 
electrification,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  '*  earth  readings  "  obtained 
from  the  cable  referred  to  on  page  369  were  as  follows : — 

Earth  BeadlngB. 
After  1  minute         ..  ..  ..  59 

„     2  minutes        ..  ..  ..  88 

„0|,  ••  ••  ••  vU 

„     4      „  ..  ..  ..  25 

«     5      H  22 

The  last  electrification  reading  (at  the  15th  minute),  it  will 
be  seen,  was  142 ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  1st  minute  earth  reading 
viz.  59,  we  get  142+59^201,  which  is  approximately  the  same 
as  the  Ist  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  205.  Again  the 
last  electrification  reading  added  to  the  2nd  minute  earth  read- 
ing, viz.  38,  gives  142-f-38  =  180,  which  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  2nd  minute  electrification  reading,  viz.  179.  If  great 
care  is  taken  to  read  the  deflections  at  the  exact  termination  of 
the  minute  intervals,  the  calculated  and  observed  values  will 
agree  much  more  closely  than  in  the  actual  examples  just  given. 
Ck)nsiderable  skill,  however,  is  required  in  making  the  observa- 
tions, as  the  fall  in  the  deflection  being  very  rapid  at  first  it 
may  happen  that  the  observed  deflections  are  three  or  four 
divisions  too  much  or  too  little,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tions bein^  made  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late.  The  relation 
between  the  electrification  and  earth  readings,  as  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  will  only  hold  good  if  the  cable  is  sound,  and  the 
accordance  between  the  two  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  good  condition  of  the  cable.  It  is  not  always  the  case 
however  that  the  earth  readings  are  noted. 

The  process  of  manipulation  for  taking  the  earth  readings  is 
as  follows : — ^A  few  seconds  before  the  completion  of  the  last 
minute  for  electrification  (usually  the  15th  minute)*  the  last 
electrification  reading  is  noted  and  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  is  raised,  then  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
minute,  one  of  the  battery  switch  plugs  is  removed  and  placed 

*  The  &11  in  the  deflection  is  bo  slow  after  abont  the  lOih  minute  that  the 
actual  defleetioii  at  the  exact  tennination  of  the  15th  minute  would  be 
piactically  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  seconds  before  that  time. 

2  B  2 
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in  the  adjacent  hole,  bo  that  the  battery  becomes  disconnected, 
and  the  galvanometer  terminal  connected  to  earth.  The  gal- 
Tanometer  short  circuit  key  being  then  depressed  the  current 
flows  Ihrough  the  gidvanometer,  and  the  readings  are  taken  at 
the  exact  termination  of  each  successive  minute,  the  1st  minute 
being  counted  from  the  time  the  battery  was  taken  off.  It  is  not 
usual  to  take  more  than  5  earth  readings. 

Electrification  readings  are  next  taken  with  the  copper  pole 
of  the  battery  connecteid  to  the  cable.  For  this  purpose  the 
second  reversing  key  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  clamped 
down,  and  the  first  one  released,  so  as  to  reverse  the  ins^- 
ment ;  the  plugs  of  the  battery  switch  should  then  be  inserted 
so  that  the  battery  sends  its  ciirrent  to  the  cable  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  it  did  at  first ;  this  being  done,  the  deflections 
on  the  galvanometer  should  be  noted  at  intervals  of  a  minute, 
as  before,  until  the  same  number  of  readings  are  obtained.  The 
readings  in  this  case  should  be  the  same  as  those  observed  when 
the  zinc  pole  was  joined  up,  that  is,  provided  the  cable  is  sound, 
and  also  provided  it  is  free  from  any  absorbed  charge  when  the 
current  is  put  on.  The  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflec- 
tions, however,  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  therefore 
to  render  a  cable  neutral  after  it  has  been  tested  with  any  par- 
ticular current  it  requires  to  be  put  to  earth  for  a  certain  time, 
which  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  cable.  If  the  latter 
is  not  more  than  10  or  15  miles  long,  half  an  hour  will  usually 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  neutral,  but  greater  lengths  require  a 
proportionately  longer  time.  It  can  easily  be  seen  when  the 
absorbed  charge  is  got  rid  of,  for  if  the  cable  is  neutral  no  de- 
flection will  be  observed  on  depressing  the  short  circuit  key, 
but  if  a  charge  is  still  retained  a  slight  constant  deflection  will 
be  produced. 

419.  When  the  cable  is  put  to  earth  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  short  circuit  key  K  (Fig.  128,  page  368)  is  first  raised, 
otherwise  the  whole  static  discharge  (which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  current  which  causes  the  earth  deflections)  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  coils  and  the  needles  may  be  demag- 
netised or,  at  least,  their  magnetic  power  be  altered. 

420.  Although  it  is  advisable  if  possible  to  take  a  set  of 
readings  with  a  zinc  and  with  a  copper  current,  the  cable  being 
neutral  in  both  cases,  yet  if  time  is  an  object  the  test  with  the 
copper  current  (which  is  usually  made  aner  the  test  with  the 
zinc  current)  can  be  taken  before  the  earth  current  due  to  the 
zinc  test  has  ceased.  In  this  case  however  the  average  read- 
ings will  be  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  cable  were 
neutral,  in  fact  if  we  take  the  last  of  the  earth  readuigs,  ob- 
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served  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  test  and  we  dednot  it  from  the 
first  minnte  electrification  reading  of  the  copper  test,  ilien  the 
result  shonld  approximately  eqnal  the  first  minnte  electrification 
reading  of  the  zinc  test.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  cable  the  zino 
readings  on  which  were  given  on  page  369,  the  electr^cation 
readings  obtained  with  the  copper  ^ole  of  the  battery  connected 
to  the  cable,  were  as  follows : — 

MinntM' 
Electrification.  Deflection. 

1     227 

2  ..      ..      ..     200 

3  189 

4  182 

5  178 

6  174 

7  ..  ..     171 

8  ..      ..      ..     168 

9  ..      ..      ..     165 

10     163 

11     161 

12  ..      ..      ..     159 

13     157 

14  ..      ..      ..     156 

15  ..      ..      ..     155 

Now  the  last  earth  reading  taken  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  test 
(page  371)  was  22,  and  this  deducted  from  227  (the  first  copper 
electrification  reading)  gives  205,  which  is  the  first  zinc  elec- 
trification reading  (page  369). 

In  making  the  test  in  practice,  as  soon  as  the  last  earth 
reading  of  uie  zinc  test  is  observed,  the  galvanometer  short 
circuit  key  should  be  raised  and  the  battery  reversed,  then  one 
minute  after  this  moment  the  first  electrification  reading  should 
be  noted. 

When  a  copper  current  test  is  made  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  cable  not  neutral,  we  cannot  compare  all 
the  copper  with  all  the  zinc  readings,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  deduction  from  each  of  the  former ;  but  inasmuch  as 
these  deductions  would  have  to  be  less  and  less  from  each  suc- 
cessive reading  (for  the  earth  current  which  causes  the  copper 
reading  to  average  lower  than  the  zinc  reading  is  a  continuidly 
decreasing  quantity)  and  as  we  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the 
diminution  takes  place  we  cannot  mske  the  comparison;  the 
uniformity  of  the  electrification  however  and  the  approximate 
agreement  between  the  first  minute  zinc  reading,  and  the  first 
minute  copper  reading  minus  the  last  zinc  earth  reading,  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cable  under  test. 

YTheu  all  the  electrification  readings  with  the  copper  current 
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are  observed,  a  set  of  earth  readings  should  be  taken  as  in  the 
case  of  the  zinc  current  electrification  test.  The  first  earth 
reading  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading  should,  in  this 
case,  approximately  equal  the  first  zinc  electrification  reading. 
In  the  cable  in  question  the  actual  earth  readings  observed  were 
as  follows : — 

Earth  Beadln^i. 
After  1  minufo         ..  ..  ..  50 

,,     2  minutes 


21 
17 
14 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  first  earth  reading,  viz. 
50,  added  to  the  last  electrification  reading,  viz.  155,  is  205, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  first  zinc  electrification  reading. 

421.  If  there  ia  not  time  to  take  readings  both  with  the  2dnc 
and  copper  currents  the  zinc  should  be  the  one  employed,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  fault  it  renders  the  latter  very  apparent,  the  copper 
current  having  the  efiect,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  sealing  up  a 
defect. 

The  measurements  being  made,  the  resistance  at  the  end  of 
the  first  minute  with  the  zinc  current,  and  the  percentage  of 
electrification  between  the  first  and  second  minute  and  (in  the 
case  of  a  completed  cable^  also  between  the  1st  and  last  (usually 
the  15th  minute)  shoula  be  worked  out.  It  is  not  usual  or 
necessary  to  carry  the  calculations  beyond  this. 

422.  When  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  testing  instruments 
by  a  long  leading  wire,  then  at  the  commencement  of  the  test 
the  end  of  the  lead  should  be  disconnected  from  the  cable,  and 
insulated ;  if  any  deflection  is  observable  on  the  galvanometer 
when  the  battery  current  is  put  on,  this  deflection  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  deflection  obtained  when  the  cable  is  attadied 
to  the  lead.  In  making  this  correction  care  must  be  taken  tluit 
the  same  shunt  (if  any)  is  connected  to  the  galvanometer  as  will 
be  employed  when  the  cable  is  connected  to  the  lead,  or  if  no 
shunt  is  used  with  the  lead  the  necessary  allowance  for  this 
must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  made. 

The  ends  of  the  lead  must  be  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ends  of  the  cable. 

The  practical  way  of  noting  down  and  working  out  these 
tests  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXYI. 

423.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.,  Charlton,  the 
method  which  has  been  described  of  testing  the  completed  cable, 
is  not  generally  adopted,  the  following  test  being  preferred : — 
The  testing  battery  is  applied  through  a  galvanometer  to  the 
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cable  in  the  usual  way,  and  readings  for  five  consecntive 
minutes  with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  cable  are 
observed,  the  battery  is  then  immediately  reversed  and  five 
more  minute  readings  taken ;  the  battery  is  then  again  reversed, 
and  so  on  untiL  six  sets  of  five  minute  readings  have  been 
noted,  viz.  three  with  a  zino  and  three  with  a  oopper  current, 
taken  alternately.  If  the  cable  is  in  good  condition,  then  the 
last  two  sets  of  readings  should  be  identical  in  value. 

424.  When  a  large  number  of  cables  have  to  be  tested  daily 
at  a  factory,  any  contrivances  or  methods  for  shortening  calcu- 
lations are  of  great  value.  Now  the  xise  of  shunts  of  mfferent 
values  for  obtaining  readable  deflections  on  the  galvanometer 
scale  with  difierent  cables  is  continual,  and  the  working  out  of 
the  multiplying  power  of  these  shunts  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
operation  when  a  large  number  have  to  be  calculated.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used  for  making  the  tests  were 
constant,  a  small  table  could  easily  be  calculated  which  would 
show  the  multiplying  power  of  any  particular  shunt  at  a 
glance ;  but  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  varies  considerably 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  under  ordinary 
conditions  a  table  of  the  kind  cannot  be  employed. 

A  very  simple  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
testing  rooms  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company.  The  method  is  to  have  a  small  set  of  resistance 
coils  durectlv  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  can  practically  be  always  preserved  the 
same. 

The  resistance  of  the  ordinary  reflecting  galvanometer  usually 
averages  between  5000  and  6000  ohms ;  by  having  the  galvano- 
meter wound,  therefore,  so  that  in  the  hottest  weather  the 
latter  value  is  never  exceeded,  and  by  having  a  set  of  resistance 
coils  adjustable  from  1  up  to  about  1000  ohms,  the  resistance  in 
the  circuit  can  always  be  kept  up  to  6000  under  all  conditions, 
and  therefore  a  table  giving  the  multiplying  power  of  shunts 
for  a  galvanometer  of  6000  ohms  resistance  can  always  be  made 
use  of.  Tables  of  this  description  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  tables  also  give  the  combined  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  and  shunt,  which  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

425.  In  the  insulation  testing  of  submerged  cables  the  effects 
of  earth  currents  are  often  to  render  the  readings  somewhat 
unsteady,  so  that  considerable  discrimination  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  observed  unsteadiness  is  due  to  this 
cause  or  to  the  existence  of  a  fault.    In  the  case  of  single  cored 
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cables  there  is  no  method  of  eliminating  these  effects  of  earth 
currents,  bnt  if  the  cable  is  multiple-cored  then  Mr.  F.  Jacob 
points  out  that  by  a  simple  device  the  earth  current  difficulty 
can  be  entirely  ehminated.  This  device  consists  in  testiug  two 
of  the  cores  at  the  same  time,  the  second  core  being  connected 
to  the  pole  of  the  batteir  which  in  the  ordinary  insulation  test 
is  put  to  earth ;  the  method  is  stated  to  give  excellent  results, 

426.  -Mr.  Jacob  further  points  out  that  this  method  may  be 
applied  in  other  tests,  those  for  capacity  for  example,  it  being 
only  requisite  to  replace  all  the  connections  which  are  usually 
put  to  earth,  by  connections  to  the  other  core,  the  distant  ends 
of  the  two  cores  of  course  being  left  separated  and  insulated. 

427.  As  multiple  core  cables  usually  have  not  less  than  three 
cores,  by  making  a  series  of  tests  in  'the  manner  indicated  for 
conductor  resistance  tests  in  §  241,  page  231,  the  individual 
insulation  resistance  of  each  wire  can  be  obtained  in  a  precisely 
similar  way.  If  two  separate  cables  which  lie  between  the  same 
termini  are  tested  on  Mr.  Jacob's  plan,  the  readings  obtained 
will  be  much  steadier  than  when  each  cable  is  tested  separately 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  they  will  seldom  be  absolutely 
steady,  showing  how  local  and  variable  the  earth  current 
changes  are.  £  order  to  ascertain  the  individual  insulation  of 
each  cable  from  a  test  of  this  kind,  the  approximate  relative 
values  of  the  insulation  of  each  cable  can  be  ascertained  by 
balancing  one  cable  against  the  other  in  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
and  then  dividing  the  total  observed  insulation  of  the  two  in 
the  proportion  of  these  relative  values. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

UEASXTBEMENT  OF  BESISTANOES  BT  POTENTIALS. 

428.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  measnring  leaistanoeB  by 
potentials : — 

Ist.  By  noting  the  fall  of  potential  along  a  known  resistance 
with  which  the  unknown  resistance  is  in  connection. 

2nd.  By  noting  the  rate  at  which  a  condenser,  of  a  known 
capacity,  loses  its  potential  when  it  discharges  itself  through 
the  unknown  resistance. 

Fall  of  Potential  Method. 

429.  If  we  connect  a  battery  to  a  resistance  B  +  fl^t  as  shown 
by  Fig.  129,  the  potential  of  the  battery  may  be  regarded  as  * 
falling  regularly  along  the  resistance,  being  full  at  a  and  zero 

Fig.  129. 


at  e.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  c  and  d  were  connected 
together  instead  of  being  put  to  earth.  By  similar  triangles 
we  have 

V:©::E  +  «:«, 
therefore 

Y  X  =  ©E  +  vXf 
or 

aj(V-r)  =  Bt?, 

•  See  Chapter  XL,  page  285,  §  81^9'*"^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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from  whicli 

'"  =  ^V^J  [A] 

Y  being  the  potential  at  a,  and  v  the  potential  at  h.    So  that,  if 
B  is  a  known  resistance,  we  can — ^by  observing  the  values  of 

V  and  V — determine  the  value  of  x. 

For  example. 

If  E  =  1000  ohms,  V  =  300,  and  v  =  200,  then 

X  =  1000— -^22___  =  2000  ohms. 
300  -  200 

430.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentials  can  be  measured 
by  mecois  of  a  condenser.  To  do  this  we  should  join  up  our 
condenser  and  galvanometer,  as  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  terminals  which  are  there 
represented  as  being  in  connection  with  a  battery  would,  in 
the  present  case,  be  connected  to  the  points  a  and  d  (or  c)  for 
determining  Y,  and  to  h  and  d  (or  c)  for  determining  v.  The 
condenser  £soharges  in  the  two  cases  give  Y  and  v. 

Another,  and  for  most  cases  a  preferable,  method  of  measur- 
ing the  potentials,  is  to  insert  a  galvanometer  between  the 
point  at  which  the  potential  is  to  be  measured  and  the  earth, 
there  being  in  the  circuit  a  resistance  several  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The 
permanent  deflections  in  this  case  indicate  the  potentials  (§  314, 
page  286). 

431.  Instead  of  measuring  the  potential  Y,  we  can,  if  we 
please,  at  once  determine  the  value  of  Y  —  «  by  connecting  the 
wires  from  the  condenser,  &o,  (or  from  the  galvanometer  and 
high  resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  h ;  the  deflection  in  this 
case  at  once  gives  us  Y  —  f.  So  that  if  we  call  t/  this  diflforenoe 
of  potential,  we  get 

a;  =  R^.  [B] 

432.  The  conditions  for  making  the  test  by  formula  [A]  in  the 
best  possible  manner  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
of  the  *^  Divided  Charge  Method"  of  measuring  the  electroetatio 
capacity  of  a  cable  or  condenser  (page  341) ;  for  equation  [A]  in 
this  latter  test  is  similar  to  (though  not  identical  with)  equation 
[A]  (given  above)  of  the  test  under  consideration.   We  must,  in 

Y 

fact,  adjust  B  imtil  we  make  v  approximately  equal  to  -^^  that 

o 

is  to  say,  we  must  make  E  about  half  as  large  aa».GoogIe 
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In  the  case  of  equation  [B]  the  conditions  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent, for  here  the  quantity  xf  replaces  (V  —  t?),  and  although 
«'  and  (V  —  v)  are  equal,  yet  inasmuch  as  v'  is  the  result  of  a 
single  observation  only,  there  can  be  but  one  error  in  it ;  con- 
sequently, to  determine  the  best  conditions  for  making  the  test» 
we  must  take  equation  [A],  and  assume  an  error  S  to  exist  in 
V  only. 

Let  X  be  the  error  in  x  caused  by  an  error  S  in  v,  then 

bat  since 

w  =  B,-=-?_,    or,    ■R  =  xl^^, 

therefore 

,  _  ^  (Y  -  f  t.  +  8  ,)  Y8         ; 

A  -''[—^  X  V— (^-+8)  -  Ij  =  *«{¥-(« +  8)} 

or,  since  8  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  say 

A  =  a;  — 7== . 

v(V-v) 

Now  we  have  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible ;  this  we  shall  do, 
since  x^  Y,  and  8  are  constant  quantities,  by  making  v  (Y  —  v) 
as  large  as  possible. 

But 


'(V -.)•?- a -•)■= 


|.-,  =  0, 


and  to  make  this  expression  as  large  as  possible  we  must  make 

V 

-^  —  V  as  small  as  possible ;  that  is,  since  v  must  be  positive,  we 

must  make  it  equal  to  0,  or 

therefore 

Y  =  2v. 
But 

»'  =  V-t;, 
therefore 

In  which  case  we  get  ^         , 

jp   _.   •R.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  make  the  test  as  accnrately  as  possible, 
we  must  make  B  approximately  equal  to  x, 

433.  If,  instead  of  introducing  the  unknown  resistance  x^  and 
the  known  resistanoe  B,  between  the  points  a  and  c,  we  join 
the  pole  a  of  the  battery  direct  on  to  b,  we  can  determine  the 
value  of  X  by  simply  noting  Y,  and  then  inserting  an  adjustable 
resistance  in  the  place  of  x,  and  altering  it  until  we  make  the 
potential  at  &  to  be  Y,  as  at  first,  when  of  course  a;  =  B. 

Best  Oonditiona  far  maJdng  the  Teat, 

434.  In  the  case  of  formida 

«  =  R;^.  [A] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  ^* 
In  the  case  of  formula 

a;  =  Ej,  [B] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 
In  the  case  of  formula  [A], 

Percentage  of  accuracy  «=        f^  ^   \ — * 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B], 

S(t?  +  t?')100  rr^^ 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^ p- ;  [Cj 

V  V 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Y,  V,  and  v'  can  be  read. 

Loss  OF  PoTEirriAL  Method. 

435.  In  Chapter  XIII.,  page  329,  an  equation 

T 
F  = . 

V 

2-303  B  log- 

V 

was  obtained,  where  F  was  the  electrostatic  capacity,  in  mioio- 
farads,  of  a  condenser,  or  cable,  the  potential  of  whose  oharge 
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fell  £roin  Y  to  t;  when  it  was  discharged  daring  T  seconds 
throngh  a  resistance  of  B  megohms. 

Now  if  F  is  the  known  and  B  the  unknown  qnantity,  then 

T 

B ^; 

2-303  Flog- 

so  that  we  can  detemune  the  value  of  a  resistance  by  a  capacity 
and  loss  of  charge  measurement. 

436.  The  connections  for  making  such  a  test  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  given  for  determiniDg  electrostatic 
capacities  by  loss  of  charge  (§  364,  page  332). 

If  we  were  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  short  cable  by 
this  method,  the  discharge  deflection  Y,  compared  with  the 
dischar^  deflection  obtained  with  the  same  battery  from  a 
standaid  condenser,  would  give  us  the  value  of  F.  For  long 
cables,  however,  as  we  have  before  explained,  this  does  not  give 
correct  results,  so  the  capacity  must  be  determined  by  other 
methods^  Thomson's  for  example  (page  335). 

437.  From  (§  362,  page  330)  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  Test. 
V 
Make  v  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  ^— • 

Po89ible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable, 

-n         .       \                    ^200  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  B = 

2-303 1?  log  — 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflec- 
tions Y  and  v  can  be  read. 

Gott's  Proof  Condbstseb  Method. 

438.  An  excellent  method  of  determining  the  relative  values 
of  Y  and  v  in  the  foregoing  test  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
Oott.  This  method  avoids  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
cable,  and  consists  in  applying  what  may  be  termed  a  ''proof" 
condenser  to  the  latter,  and  then  measuring  the  discharge  from 
the  same.  This  condenser  should  be  of  small  capacity,  so  as 
not  to  remove  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  charge  from  the 
cable;  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  discharge 
obtained  from  the  condenser,  after  it  has  been  connected  for  a; 
few  seconds  to  the  cable  at  any  particular  time,  will^  represent 
the  potential  which  the  cable  has  at  that  time^gt^^d  by <^ 
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439.  When  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  is  measared  by 
the  foregoing  methods,  the  result  obtained  is  a  mean  of  the 
resistances  which  the  cable  has  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  end  of  the  test,  as  electrification  (§  414,  page  369)  goes  on  the 
whole  time  the  charge  is  falling. 

440.  Experimental  results  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  cable 
whose  core  is  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  if  the  cable  be 
charged  10  seconds  before  taking  the  discharge  Y,  and  again 
10  seconds  before  insulating  it  preparatory  to  observing  the 
discharge  v,  then  the  value  of  B  after  1  minute,  obtained  from 
the  formula,  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  the  constant  deflection 
method  given  in  the  last  chapter  (§  414,  page  369). 

441.  If  we  know  the  potential  which  &e  cable  has  when 
fully  charged,  and  also  its  potential  after  a  certain  time,  we  can 
determine  the  potential  it  will  have  after  any  other  time,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

A  charged  cable  loses  equal  percentages  of  its  charge  in 
equal  times,  that  is  to  say — if,  for  example,  5  per  cent,  of 
its  charge  were  lost  during  the  first  second,  then  five  per  cent, 
of  whcU  remained  would  be  lost  in  the  second  second. 

Iiet  y  be  the  potential  at  first ; 
V       „  „        after  1  sec. ; 

«i      «  M  »    ^secs.; 

^2       >»  >»  »»     *a    " 

and  let  ns  suppose  the  charge  loses  -th  of  its  potential  during 

the  first  second;  then  the  potential  at  the  end  of  first  second 
will  be 

v-X  =  ,  =  v^.  CI] 

and  the  potential  at  end  of  second  second  vrill  be 

--1  [2] 

but  from  equation  [1]  we  get 


n  = 


therefore,  substituting  this  value  in  [2]  the  latter  becomes  ] 

^,    which  equals    V  [  —  ) , 

^  \Yi#ized  by  GooqIc 
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and  oonseqnently  the  potential  at  the  end  of  ti  seconds  -will  be 


Also  we  must  have 


therefore 


and 


C^'-- 


logy 


that  is, 


.,  =  — . 
logy 

/j  -  —  •  ii  —  y  •  'l  • 

log^  log- 

For  example. 

.    The  potential  at  first  was  300  (V),  and  after  20  seconds  (tj)  it 
fell  to  200  (vi).    After  what  time  {t^)  wonld  it  fall  to  100  (v^)  ? 

300  2-4771213 

^^100      _      2-0000000       _       _ 
'  =  riOO  ^  20  =  2-4771213  X  20  =  54 sees. 

^^200  2-3010300 

442.  It  being  usually  required  to  know  the  time  the  charge 
in  a  cable  will  take  to  fall  to  half  charge,  the  formula  becomes 

•30103    , 

443.  The  formuln  we  have  given  are  capable  of  various 
modifications,  which,  however,  are  more  of  a  fanciful  than  of  an 
actual  and  practical  value.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Thus  the  formnlsB 

T  ^ 

E  = =r,  and,    F  = 


V 

may  be  simplified  if  we  make  t?  =  — ,  for  in  this  case 

log. -  =  log.  2=  -693; 
therefore 

To  obtain  experimentally  the  time  occupied  in  falling  to  half 
charge,  repeated  trials  would  be  necessary,  and  the  time  taken 
in  doing  this  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  advantage  of 
using  a  simpler  formula. 

The  object  of  obtaining  the  time  of  fall  to  half  charge  is  to 
get  a  convenient  unit  for  comparison  with  other  cables,  and  this 
time  of  fall  is  easily  calculated  from  the  formula  before  given, 
in  which  the  potential  after  any  time  may  be  used,  this  being 
obtained  by  one  observation  only. 

444.  A  useful  formula  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Freece, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  the  equation 

•30103     ^ 

h  = y-  •  h 

log  — 

let  n  =  percentage  of  loss  in  time  ^j,  then 

^^V-jOlOO. 
n ^ , 

therefore 

_^  100  -  n 

Substituting  this  value  of  v^  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 
^   _       -30103         ,   _.  '30103  . 

100      '  ^      2-000-log(l00-fi)"  ^' 


^"^100 -n 

For  example. 

If  a  cable  lost  20  per  cent,  of  its  charge  in  5  minutes ;  in  how 
many  minutes  would  it  fall  to  half  charge  ?  jigit.ed  by  Google 
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_  -30103  .  _     ,,32-. 

^  -  2-000 -Iog(100- 20)  X  5  -  15  32  . 

445.  From  the  equations 

T(fy..... 

we  can  find  what  would  be  the  potential,  v,,  after  a  certain 
interval  of  time,  <2«  the  potential  at  first,  and  the  potential  v^^ 
after  a  time,  t^^  being  given. 

Thus  we  have  from  the  above  equations 

therefore 


=vQ)t;- 


This  formula  we  should  have  to  work  out  by  the  aid  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

For  example. 

The  potential  of  the  charge  in  a  cable  when  full  was  300  (Y). 
After  20  minutes  (t{)  the  potential  fell  to  200  (v{).  What  would 
be  the  potential  173  at  the  end  of  80  minutes  (/j)  ? 

log  2  =        • 3010300 
log  3  =         '4771213 

1-8239087 
3 


2)Tj 


4717261 


1-7358631 
log  300  =  2-4771213 

2  •  2129844  =  log  of  163-3. 

446.  In  connection  with  ihe  foregoing  tests  it  may  be  men> 
tioned  that,  in  testing  cables,  it  is  very  usual  to  make  fall  of 
charge  measurements,  but  not  to  work  out  the  results  b^  any 
of  the  foregoing  formulss.  The  general  practice  h  to  simply 
calculate  and  record  the  percentage  of  fall,    jigtized  by Googlc 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


IiOOAUSATION  OF  FAULTS  BY  FALL  OF  POTENTDLLS. 

Clabk's  Method. 

447.  In  Pig.  129  (page  377)  in  the  last  chapter,  if  6  c  were 
a  portion  of  a  oable  making  fvJJL  earth  at  c,  then  by  the  method 
described  for  determining  h  c  we  should  find  the  position  of  the 
break. 

Supposing,  howevery  a  cable  had  a  fault  which  did  not  make 
full  earth,  then  the  potential  would  not  fall  to  zero  at  that 
point,  but  would  have  a  Talue  depending  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  fault.  The  potential,  however,  woidd  be  the  same  as  the 
potential  at  the  further  end  of  the  cable,  provided  that  end 
were  insulated. 

If  we  can  determine  the  value  of  this  potential,  we  can  readily 
localise  the  position  of  the  fault. 

Fig.  130. 


In  Fig.  130  let  &  6  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  e,  the 
end  of  the  cable  at  e  being  insulated ;  and  let  B»be  a  resistanoe 
between  the  batteiy  and  the  end  of  the  cable  (,  then 

V  —  i?i  :r  —  f>i::E  +  »:»; 
therefore 

a(V  -  «,)  =  (r  -  »i) B  +  (r  -  »,)«» 

therefore 

I?  —  t7l 


B 


(V  -  »i)  -  (»  -  vjj^Led  by  Google 
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that  18, 

.  =  E^;.  [A] 

448.  If,  as  explained  in  the  last  test  (§  430,  pa^  378),  we  at 
once  determine  the  value  of  V  —  »,  by  oonneotmg  the  wires 
firom  the  condenser,  &o.  (or  from  the  galvanometer  and  high 
resistance),  to  the  points  a  and  &,  then  if  we  call  t/  this  difference 
of  potential,  we  get 

«  =  E^.  [B] 

449.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  poten- 
tials at  the  two  ends  of  the  cable,  their  values  with  reference  to 
some  standard  of  potential  or  electromotive  force  must  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the  standard  cells  mentioned 
in  Chapter  VIE.  (page  137)  may  be  used. 

The  way  in  which  such  standard  cells  would  be  employed  for 
making  the  test  we  have  been  considering,  would  be  as  follows : — 

The  electrician  at  a  charges  a  condenser  from  one  of  the 
standard  cells,  and  notes  the  discharge  deflection  on  his  galva- 
nometer. This  deflection,  then,  represents  the  potential  of  the 
cell. 

The  wires  from  the  standard  cell  are  now  disconnected,  one 
wire  is  connected  to  earth,  and  the  other  to  a,  and  again  a 
discharge  reading  is  taken ;  then  this  reading,  divided  by  the 
reading  obtained  with  the  standard  cell,  gives  the  value  of  Y  in 
terms  of  the  standard  cell.  The  wire  at  a  is  then  disconnected 
and  joined  to  &,  and  another  discharge  measured,  which  result 
divided  by  the  standard  discharge  gives  the  value  of  o  in  terms 
of  the  standard  cell. 

The  electrician  at  the  other  end,  6,  of  the  cable  makes  a  similar 
teat,  and  thus  determines  the  value  of  v^. 

Since  the  standaid  cells  at  the  two  fitations  are  exactly  equal 
in  electromotive  force,  the  relative  values  of  Y,  v,  and  v^  will  be 
obtained  exactly. 

The  capacities  of  the  condensers  at  the  two  stations,  it  may 
be  observed,  need  not  be  alike. 

For  example. 

The  discharge  deflection  obtained  from  a  condenser  at  station 
e  with  a  standard  cell,  was  180  divisions;  and  the  potential 
v„  measured  from  the  same  condenser,  gave  a  discharge  deflec- 
tion of  360  divisions ;  therefore 

«!   =  TTJT:  =  2-0.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 

2  c  2 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  from  a  standard  cell  of  the 
same  electromotive  force  as  the  one  employed  at  station  e,  a 
discharge  deflection  of  150  divisions  was  obtained  from  a  con- 
denser. The  potentials  Y  and  v,  measured  with  the  same  con- 
denser, gave  deflections  equivalent  to  2550  and  1050  divisions 
respectively;  therefore 

B  was  equal  to  1000  ohms.    What  was  the  value  of  as? 

7 2 

X  =  1000  =  500  ohms, 

showing  that  the  fault  was  500  ohms  distant  from  the  end  b  of 
the  cable.  If  the  length  of  the  cable  were,  say,  80  knots,  and 
its  total  conductivity  resistance  800  ohms,  or  10  ohms  per  knot» 

then  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  h  would  be  --Tr-,  or  50,  knots. 

The  value  of  Vi  when  obtained  at  e  would  be  telegraphed  to 
5 ;  this  could  be  done,  since  the  cable  would  not  be  entirely 
broken  down. 

If  the  potentials  are  measured  by  observing  the  permanent 
deflections  obtained  through  a  high  resistance  (§  314,  page  286), 
the  observations  with  the  standard  cells  must  be  miMde  in  the 
same  manner. 

450.  In  making  the  test  we  are  liable  to  make  errors  in  Y, 
V,  and  «!,  and  these  errors  will  produce  the  greatest  total  error 
in  X  when  the  errors  in  Y  and  v^  are  minus,  and  the  error  in  v 
is  plus ;  let  each  of  the  errors  be  S,  and  let  A  be  the  total  error 
produced  in  a;,  we  then  have 


or 


but 
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therefore 
X-^V-r      «-rHl28_i-l_._18(V-«0_. 

Imt,  sinoe  8  is  amall,  we  may  baj 

28(V-rO 

or 

28(V-rO 


X  =  ajv  - 


Now  if  we  regard  (V  —  »i)  as  a  constant  quantity,  then  in 
order  to  make  X  as  small  as  possible  we  must  make  the  deno- 
minator of  the  fraction  as  small  as  possible ;  from  (§  432,  page  378) 
we  can  see  that  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case  we  must  make 

[V-  Vi)  = , 

that  is  to  say,  we  must  make  R  approximately  equal  to  x. 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B]  (page  387)  the  conditions  for 
making  the  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  are  slightly 
different  from  the  foregoing ;  for  since  (Y  —  v)  in  tlus  case  is 
obtained  by  a  single  measurement,  o',  there  can  be  but  one 
error,  8,  in  it.    We  have,  in  fact, 

b-«^i  ^   V-t;-8        ^J"*(r-t;.)(V-»-8)  ' 

lmt»  sinoe  8  is  very  small,  we  may  say 

8(2V-r-t;0 

Now  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  equation  [F] 
(page  104),  consequently  the  investigation  there  given  may  be 
applied  to  the  present  case.  In  the  latter,  the  coefficients  of 
(V  —  »i)  and  (y  —  v^)  are  2  and  —  1  respectively ;  if  therefore,  in 
equation  [G]  (page  105)  we  substitute  —  ^  for  2^  and  also  if  we 
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substitute  x  and  B,  for  Cj  and  Cj,  respectively,  we  shall  obtain 
the  conditions  we  require ;  we  have  then 

=  (t?-»i)  1-7071; 
that  is  to  say,  we  mast  have 

B  =  1-7071  a. 
Practically  we  may  say,  make 

B  =  2a? 
approximately. 
We  have  therefore 

Best  Conditumafor  making  the  Test. 

451.  In  the  case  of  formula 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  x. 
In  the  case  of  formula 

«  =  E^  •       [B] 

make  B  approximately  equal  to  2  a;. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  aUainable. 
In  the  case  of  formula  [A] 

T>         ^  r^  8(V-t>i)200 

Percentage  of  accuracy  =  .  ^   ^^,' — -.. 

In  the  case  of  formula  [B] 

T,         .         ^                     8(2i/  +  »-r.)100 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^^ — 7 r-~ 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  defleo* 
tions  can  be  rec^ 

Siemens'  Equal  Potential  Method. 

452.  In  Fig.  131  let  B  E  be  the  cable  which  has  a  fault  at  e, 
X  and  y  being  the  distances  on  either  side  of  the  fi^ult,  and  c  tiie 
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eqidvalent  length  of  the  latter.  Snppoee  that  one  pole  of  a 
l)atteiy  is  connected  at  B,  the  other  pole  being  to  earth,  then  if 
the  end  of  the  cable  at  E  is  insulated  we  shaSl  have,  as  in  the 
last  testy  the  potential  at  E  to  be  the  same  as  the  potential  at 

Fig.  UU 


the  fault.  Next  suppose  that  the  battery  at  B  is  removed,  and 
that  that  end  of  the  cable  is  insulated ;  then,  if  a  battery  is 
connected  to  E,  of  such  a  strength  that  the  potential  at  the 
&tilt,  and  therefore  at  B,  is  the  same  as  was  the  potential  at  B 
in  the  first  case,  then  Y,  will  be  the  new  potential  at  K 
Now, 

Vi-«i:V2-ri::a?:y, 
therefore 

If  2  be  the  length  of  the  cable,  then 

2  =  a  +  y,    or,    y  =  Z-af; 
therefore 

that  iSy 

«  (V,  -  t'x)  =  i  (Vi  -  ».)  -  <t(V,  -  «o. 
or 

(Va-«'i)  +  (Vi-rO* 

FcT  example. 

In  a  &ulty  cable  500  knots  (I)  long,  after  adjusting  the 
potentials  according  to  the  foregoing  method,  the  vidues  of  the 
same  were  found  to  be  Digitized  by  Google 
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Vi  =  200, 

Va  =  300, 

t?!  =  40. 

What  was  the  distance  (a?)  of  the  fault  from  B  ? 

'  =  "^  (300  -  4oT+ (1  -  40)  =  "«•«  '-<>*»• 

453.  In  making  the  test  practicallj,  the  following  oonise 
would  be  pursued : — 

Station  B  first  connects  one  pole  of  a  battery  direct  on  to  the 
cable,  the  other  pole  being  to  earth,  whilst  E  insulates  his  end 
of  the  cable.  This  being  done,  B  notes  the  potential  V^,  and 
E  the  potential  v^.  When  B  thinks  that  suf&cient  time  has 
elapsed  for  E  to  have  taken  his  observation,  he  removes  the 
battery  and  insulates  his  end  of  the  cable.  E  noting  that  his 
potential  has  fallen  to  zero,  connects  up  his  speaking  apparatus, 
and  B  having  done  the  same,  E  communicates  to  B  Ihe  result 
he  has  obtained. 

Station  E  now  connects  up  his  battery  to  the  cable,  taking 
care  that  the  pole  connected  to  the  latter  is  similar  to  that 
employed  by  B  in  the  first  instance.  The  latter  observes  the 
potential  at  his  end  of  the  cable,  and  if  it  is  not  the  same  aa 
that  previously  obtained  at  E,  he  informs  the  latter,  by  means 
of  signals  agreed  upon,  that  such  is  the  case,  whereupon  £ 
increases  or  decreases  his  battery  power,  and  regulates  it  by 
varying  a  resistance  in  its  circuit  until  the  potential  at  B  is 
made  the  same  as  it  was  at  E  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
potential  Y,  is  then  noted  by  E,  and  the  result  beincc  reduced 
to  terms  of  a  standard  cell,*  is  communicated  to  B.  The  latter 
station,  having  also  reduced  his  results  to  terms  of  a  standard 
cell,  then  works  out  the  formula,  and  thus  determines  the 
position  of  the  fault. 

454.  Eor  localising  faults  in  long  cables  this  method  is  more 
accurate  than  the  previous  one,  as  it  is  not  so  much  influenced 
by  the  resultant  fault  f  produced  by  the  conductive  power  of  the 
insulating  sheathing,  more  espec^ly  if  the  fault  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  cable. 

It  must  be  understood  that  both  tests  are  only  accurate  in 
cases  where  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  is  very 
high  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  fault,  for  in  such  cases 
the  fall  of  potential  is  practically  represented  by  a  straight  line, 
and  the  formulas  are  constructed  on  this  assumption. 

•  See  page  387.  f  See  pege  265.  §  2^0Qle 
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When,  bowever,  the  cable  is  veiy  long  and  the  total  insula- 
tion resistance  consequently  comparatively  low,  then  the 
potential  cannot  be  regarded  as  falling  regularly  from  end  to 
end,  but  must  be  graphicallv  represented  by  a  curve,  and  the 
potential  at  the  fault  is  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  straight 
line  diagram,  and  the  potential  at  the  extreme  end  is  lower  than 
this  still.  The  exact  formukd  for  these  tests  are  considered  in 
Chapter  XXII. 

455.  From  the  nature  of  the  test  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
are  no  particular  conditions  which  euable  a  maximum  degree 
of  accuracy  to  be  obtained,  except  in  so  far  that  the  battery 
power  employed  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  high  deflections 
to  be  produced. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accuracy  attainable. 

T>          X          r                           200  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  == , 

V  —  «i 

where  8  is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  read. 

Siemens'  Equilibrium  Method.* 

456.  If  two  batteries  have  their  opposite  poles  connected  to 
the  ends  of  a  perfect  cable,  their  other  poles  being  to  earth, 
then  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  cable  is  continuous  and  cut» 
the  latter  at  a  certain  point.  The  position  of  this  point  can 
be  varied  by  altering  the  relative  electromotive  forces  of  the 
batteries,  or  by  adding  in  resistances  between  the  batteries  and 
the  ends  of  the  cable.  In  the  case  of  a  faulty  cable,  if  the  fault 
is  at  this  point,  then  no  current  passes  from  the  batteries  to 
earth,  consequently  any  alteration  in  the  resistance  of  the  fault 
does  not  affect  the  values  of  the  potentials  at  the  different 
points  along  the  line  of  fall. 

B^  observing  what  arrangement  of  resistances  and  electro- 
motive forces  is  necessary  to  bring  the  zero  point  to  the  fault, 
the  position  of  the  latter  can  be  accurately  determined. 

In  Fig.  132  (page  394)  let  x  and  y  be  the  portions  of  the 
cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  let  r,  r  be  equal  resist- 
ances connected  to  either  end  of  the  cable,  also  let  B^  and  B,  be 
resistances  whose  values  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

Now,  in  making  the  tent  we  have  to  adjust  B^  and  B,  so  that 
the  potential  at  the  faidt  shall  be  zero,  and  consequently  that 

*  *  Jonmal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  EngiDeera,'  Vol.  Y.,  page  61.  This 
method,  it  ahould  be  remarked,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  devised  by 
M.  Emile  Laooine,  and  described  in  Vol.  lY.,  page  97,  of  the  same  joumaL 
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A  B  shall  be  a  straight  line.   To  obtain  this  result  we  most  have 


or 


t?i  :  t?2  t :  »  :  y, 


and  also 
or 

Fig.  132. 


and  again 
or 

from  which  we  get 


Vj  :  t?3  : :  r  +  y  :  y. 


Vi  -  t?i  =  Va  -  v^; 


that  is  to  say — ^in  order  that  A  B  may  be  a  straight  line  the 
differences  of  the  potentials  on  either  side  of  r,  at  both  ends  of 
the  cable,  mnst  be  the  same. 

457.  To  obtain  this  resnlt  in  practice  only  one  of  the  resist- 
ances El  and  B,  need  be  adjusted.  The  best  way  of  making 
the  test  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

The  two  stations  should  first  adjust  their  galvanometers  by 
means  of  the  movable  magnets  so  that  they  both  give  precisely 
the  same  deflections  when  a  current  from  a  standard  cell 
through  a  standard  resistance  is  sent  through  them.  This 
being  done,  batteries  E^  and  Ej  are  connected  by  the  two 
stations  on  to  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  thea  the  adjusted 
galvanometers  are  severally  connected  on  each  side  of  the 
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reepectiYe  resistances  r  and  r  at  the  two  stations,  there  being 
in  the  circuit  of  each  galvanometer  veiy  high,  but  equal, 
resiKtanoes.  Station  A,  say,  now  adjusts  B^  and  watches  the 
effect  on  his  galvanometer;  B  also  watches  the  efifect  on  his 
own  galvanometer,  and  from  time  to  time  signals  to  A  the 
deflection  he  obtains ;  this  signalling  is  easily  done  bv  having 
the  front  contact  of  a  well-insulated  key  connected  to  the 
end  of  the  cable,  and  the  back  contact  oonnected  to  earth, 
whilst  the  lever  of  the  key  is  oonnected  to  one  terminal  of  a 
small  condenser  whose  second  terminal  is  te  earth.  By  pressing 
down  this  key  a  small  quantity  of  the  charge  in  the  cable 
will  rush  into  the  condenser,  and  a  momentary  movement  of 
the  galvanometer  needle  at  station  A  will  be  produced;  by 
arranging  then  that  so  many  movements  shall  represent  a 
particular  deflection,  B  can  easuy  communicate  his  resulte  to  A. 
When  exact  adjustment  is  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  when 
(Vi  —  ©i)  and  (Vj  —  ©j)  are  equal,  the  galvanometers  are  dis- 
oonnected  from  either  side  of  r  and  r,  and  the  potential  v^  ^ 
measured ;  a;  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula 

V 

where  r'  equals  (V|  —  i?i),  as  in  the  '•  Fall  of  Potential  Method" 
of  measuring  a  resistance,  page  377. 

458.  To  make  the  foregoing  test  as  accurately  as  possible  it 
is  advisable,  for  the  reason  explained  in  §  432,  page  378  (after 
the  value  of  x  has  been  obtamed  by  a  rough  test),  to  adjust 
r  and  r  so  that  they  shall  each  be  approximately  equal  to  x. 

With  re}2!ard  to  the  ^  Possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable," 
we  are  liable  to  make  an  error  in  obtaining  the  value  of  Yj  -^  v^, 
but  inasmuch  as  V^  —  9|  may  itself  contain  an  error  due  to 
y,  —  V2  being  incorrectly  measured,  the  actual  total  error  which 
may  exist  in  x  must  be  twice  that  given  by  formula  [G] 
(page  380) ;  consequently  we  have 

Best  Conditions  for  making  the  TesL 
Hake  r,  r,  each  approximately  equal  to  x. 

Possible  Degree  of  Accur€icy  attainable, 

■D          X          i.                         8  (t?!  +  t?')  200 
Percentage  of  accuracy  =  — ^-^ -j^ 9 

Vi  V 

where  S  is  the  fraction  of  a  divisioh  to  which  each  of  the 
deflections  can  be  read.  ^         i 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TESTS  DUBING  THE   LAYING  OF  A  CABLE. 

459.  The  immediate  detection  of  a  fault  which  may  occur  in 
a  cable  during  its  submersion  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done,  a  good  system  of  testing  is  i^equisite. 

Whatever  the  system  be,  it  should  be  a  continuous  one,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cable  should  be  continuously  and  visibl}'  under 
test,  60  that  the  moment  a  fault  occurs  it  may  be  detected  by 
the  ship  and  traced. 

System  for  Compound  Cables. 

460.  For  laying  cables  which  are  not  more  than  200  miles  or 
so  in  length,  and  which  have  several  wires,  the  method  shown 
by  Fig.  133  may  be  employed. 

In  this  system  the  wires  are  all  connected  up  in  one  con- 
tinuous length  as  shown.  Should  there  be  an  odd  number  of 
wires,  the  odd  one  would  have  to  be  coupled  on  to  one  of  the 
others  in  **  multiple  arc." 


Fig.  133. 


SHIP 


SHORE 


In  Fig.  133,  gi  and  ^j  are  two  ordinary  " detector"  galvano- 
meters weU  insulated.  The  battery  e,  of  one  or  two  cells  (also 
well  insulated),  keeps  a  continuous  current  circulating  through, 
these  galvanometers  and  the  conducting  wires  of  the  cable; 
this  serves  as  a  "  continuity  "  test,  for  if  any  of  the  wires  should 
break  within  their  insulating  sheathing,  the  circuit  becomes 
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intermpted,  and  consequently  the  needles  of  both  galvano- 
meters will  fall  back  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  with  an 
odd  number  of  wire**,  should  the  conductor  of  either  of  the  two 
which  are  coupled  together  become  broken,  then  the  needles 
will  only  fall  back  a  little  way  and  not  back  to  zero ;  this, 
however,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  conductor 
is  fractured. 

The  galvanometer  Q  is  of  the  marine  description,  shown  on 
page  63,  and  is  connected  to  one  of  the  wires.  The  battery  E, 
of  about  200  cells,  keeps  a  continuous  current  flowing  through 
the  gcdvanometer  and  through  the  insulating  covering  of  &e 
wires.  If  a  fault  occurs  in  the  insulation,  the  current  by 
escaping  direct  to  earth  causes  an  immediate  and  very  large 
increase  in  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  G. 

In  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  shore,  the 
current  from  battery  e  is  reversed  after  certain  equal  intervals 
of  time.  If  the  shore  perceives  that  the  reversal  has  not  taken 
place,  or  that  the  needle  of  e^,  is  not  steadily  deflected,  he  knows 
that  something  has  gone  wrong,  or  that  the  ship  wishes  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  joins  up  his  speaking  apparatus 
and  tries  to  communicate  with  the  ship.  The  galvanometers 
g^  and  g^  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  having  loe^Mnsulated 
keys  inserted  in  their  circuit  at  the  ship  and  shore,  these  keys 
being  so  arranged  that  their  depression  breaks  the  circuit ;  the 
movements  of  the  needles  could  then  be  worked  according  to 
the  ordinary  Morse  code,  and  communication  be  kept  up  without 
interrupting  the  insulation  test. 

Ststeic  fob  Sinolb  Wire  Cables. 

461.  The  method  just  described  is  only  applicable  to  a  cable 
which  has  more  than  one  wire,  for  although  with  the  latter  the 
insulation  test  would  be  kept  up,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  shore.  In  such  cases  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted: — 

The  end  of  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  is  well  insulated,  and 
connected  to  a  battery  and  Thomson  galvanometer  as  in  the 
previous  test  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  134  (page  398).  On  shore 
(Fig.  135)  a  condenser  is  provided,  one  terminal  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  brass  lever  which  plays  between  two  insulated 
contacts ;  one  of  these  contacts  is  connected  to  the  second  ter- 
minal of  the  condenser,  which  latter  terminal  is  also  connected, 
through  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  to  earth ;  the  other  contact  is 
connected  to  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  The  battery  connected 
to  the  cable  on  board  the  ship  charges  the  former  to  a  certain 
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potential,  and  the  value  of  this  potential  will  he  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  length,  provided  no  fault  exists.  If  the 
lever  on  shore  be  moved  against  the  contact  connected  to  the 
cable,  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  the  latter  will  rush  into  the  con- 
denser and  will  charge  up  the  set  of  plates,  to  which  it  is  connected. 


Fio.  134. 


Fm.  135- 
8H0RE. 


SHIP. 


BcOtr     G, 


to  the  same  potential  as  the  cable ;  the  second  set  of  plates  will 
become  charged  to  the  opposite  potential  by  a  charge  rushing  in 
from  earth  through  the  galvanometer ;  this  in-rush  will  produce 
a  throw,  or  momentary  deflection  of  the  needle,  the  amount  of 
which  will  represent  the  potential  of  the  charge  in  the  con- 
denser, that  is,  the  potential  at  tiie  end  of  the  cable.  If  now 
the  lever  be  moved  from  the  cable  contact  to  the  contact  con- 
nected to  the  condenser,  the  latter  will  be  short  circuited  and 
discharged.  The  rush  of  the  charge  into  the  condenser  when 
the  latter  is  connected  to  the  cable  contact,  produces  a  simul- 
taneous rush  into  the  cable  from  the  battery  on  the  ship,  and 
as  this  takes  place  through  the  galvanometer  on  board  the  ship 
a  sudden  throw  is  produced  on  the  needle.  Now  if  a  faidt 
occurs  during  the  laying,  the  steady  deflection  on  the  ship's 
galvanometer,  which  is  due  to  the  flow  of  current  through  tiie 
dielectric  of  the  cable,  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  throw 
which  takes  place  when  the  condenser  becomes  connected  to  the 
cable  at  the  shore  end,  becomes  greatly  increased  and  renders 
the  presence  of  the  fault  evident  immediately.  On  the  shore 
the  effect  of  the  fault  is  to  reduce  the  potential  at  that  end  of 
the  cable,  and  consequently  the  charge  which  the  condenser 
takes  becomes  correspondingly  reduced;  when  then  the  con- 
denser becomes  charged  through  the  galvanometer,  a  reduced 
throw  is  produced,  which  thus  shows  the  shore  the  existence  of 
the  fault. 

The  lever  on  shore  which  charges  and  discharges  the  con- 
denser is  moved  by  clockwork  which  causes  it  to  act  every  five 
minuteSy  so  that  every  hour  twelve  throws  are  observed  <m  each 
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galvanometer.  At  the  end  of  every  hour  the  ship  reverses  the 
battery  so  that  the  direction  of  the  throws  is  changed. 

In  order  to  enable  the  ship  to  communicate  wiui  the  shore, 
instrnctions  are  given  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  throws 
do  not  become  reversed,  or  if  they  become  reversed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  hour,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  ship  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore;  in  this  case,  then,  the  shore  disconnects 
the  cable  from  the  clock  lever  and  connects  it  with  the  speaking 
apparatus,  and  as  the  ship  does  the  same,  the  necessary  com- 
munications can  be  carried  on.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shore 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ship,  he  can  do  so  by  moving 
a  lever,  corresponding  to  the  clock  lever,  two  or  three  times 
quickly  by  hand ;  the  ship  then  observing  that  the  throws  on 
her  galvanometer  take  place  quickly,  instead  of  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes,  immediately  joins  up  her  speaking  apparatus,  and 
thus  communicates  with  the  shore. 

The  movement  of  the  lever  L  in  the  foregoing  system  of 
testing  is  effected,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  means  of  a  clock, 
but  L  may  be  a  hand-worked  key,  and  this  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferred, as  although  a  clock  ensures  the  discharges  being  obtained 
after  regular  intervals  of  time,  yet  the  hand  method  ensures  the 
necessary  watchfulness  of  the  electrician  on  shore,  which  is  a 
point  of  importance. 

WiLLOUGHBY  SkITH's  SySTEH* 

462.  For  long  single-wire  cables  a  refinement  of  the  foregoing 
method,  devised  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  has  been  adopted! 
This  system  is  shown  by  Pigs.  136  and  137  (page  400). 

On  shore,  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  key  E,  galvanometer 
G3,  and  condenser  C^  as  in  the  last  method  of  testing.  To  the 
cable  there  is  also  connected  a  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  gal- 
vanometer G.  This  resistance  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
total  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  appreciably  affect  the  potential  measured  by  the  key  K, 
whilst  it  allows  sufficient  current  to  pass  through  the  galvano- 
meter O  to  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of  its  needle. 

The  high  resistance  is  made  of  selenium,  and  it  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  light,  and  kept  at  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  vary  considerably. 

On  the  ship  the  cable  is  connected  to  a  slide  resistance 
Wheatstone  bridge  similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  YIIL, 
page  210. 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  then  as  follows : — 

On  the  ship,  plugs  are  inserted  at  py  and  p^  ^^^  baluioe  is 
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kept  on  the  galyanometer  G4  by  adjustiiig  the  slides  of  the  slide 
resistaiices,  the  resistance  B  being  preserved  constant.  This 
gives  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable. 

Ghdvanometer  G5  is  kept  short  circnited  nnder  ordinary  oon* 
ditions,  it  being  only  used  occasionally  for  the  pnrx>ose  of  asoer* 
taining  whether  the  batteries  are  in  good  condition. 

Fro.  186. 
SHORE. 


Shonld  it  be  thought  advisable,  as  a  check,  to  take  an  ordinary 
deflection  insulation  test,*  this  can  be  done  by  removinfi:  the 

curre: 
through  the  galvanometer  G4  into  the  cable. 


by  removing  the 
plugs  pi  and  p^ ;  the  current  then  passes  direct  from  the  battery 


Page  368. 
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On  shore  the  potential  at  the  end  of  the  cable  is  observed  on 
G3  by  depressing  the  key  E  every  five  minntes.  The  deflections 
obtained  are  carefally  noted  and  recorded. 

The  battery  E  is  reversed  every  fifteen  minutes  by  the  ship, 
and  this  is  observed  on  the  galvanometer  Q  and  shows  that  the 
conductor  of  the  cable  is  entire.  If  the  ship  requires  to  com- 
municate with  the  shore,  it  reverses  the  battery  several  times 
affcer  short  intervals;  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  shore  by 
means  of  the  key  E ;  when  this  is  done,  the  shore  moves  over 
the  switch  S^  and  receives  signals  from  the  ship  on  galvanometer 
63  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser  Cj.  The  insulation 
test  is  not  interrupted  by  this  signalling,  as  the  cable  remains 
insulated  the  whole  time.  The  efiect  of  working  the  signalling 
key  E3  is  only  to  add  or  subtract  a  little  from  the  charge  in 
the  cable  through  the  medium  of  the  condenser,  and  thereby  to 
produce  momentaiy  deflections  on  the  galvanometer  G3.  The 
same  in  the  case  when  the  shore  signals  to  the  ship,  the  switch 
Sa  being  moved  over  to  key  E^  for  that  purpose. 

Various  slight  modifications  have  been,  and  are,  employed  in 
practically  using  this  method,  but  the  general  arrangement  is 
that  which  has  been  indicated. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

JOINT-TESTmG, 

463.  Joints  are  the  weak  points  in  a  cable,  and  it  is  there- 
fore essential  that  they  shonld  be  not  only  carefully  made  but 
carefdlly  tested. 

A  joint,  being  a  very  short  length  of  the  core,  offers,  or  shonld 
offer,  a  very  high  resistance ;  it  wonld  consequently  be  impos- 
sible to  test  it  by  a  direct  deflection  method,  that  is,  a  method 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  insnlation  resistance  of  a  cable  is 
taken  (page  368^.  Even  with  a  very  powerfhl  battery,  the 
galvanometer  deflection,  provided  the  joint  were  good,  wonld  be 
qmte  inappreciable.  One  or  other  of  the  following  methods 
must  therefore  be  adopted. 

A  condenser  can  be  charged  through  the  medium  of  the  joint, 
and  after  a  noted  time  the  discharge  taken,  which  gives  the 
amount  which  has  leaked  through  the  joint.  This  is  known  as 
Olark^s  aceumidation  method. 

Or  a  charged  condenser  may  be  allowed  to  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint,  and  the  amount  lost  after  a  certain  time 
noted. 

In  both  these  methods  the  discharge  deflections  are  compared 
with  the  results  obtained  with  a  few  feet  of  perfect  core. 

Clare's  Accumulation  Method. 

464.  A  gutta-percha  or  ebonite  trough  is  provided,  which  is 
suspended  by  long  ebonite  rods  from  any  convenient  hook. 

The  good  insmation  of  the  trough  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  consequently  the  suspending  rods  should  be  quite 
dry  and  clean.  The  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  this  result 
is  to  well  scour  the  surface  of  the  ebonite  with  a  glass  or  emery 
paper ;  this  is  a  much  better  method  than  covering  the  sur&ce 
with  hot  paraffin  wax  as  is  sometimes  done. 

465.  We  may  here  remark  that  surface  leakage  is  almost  the 
only  medium  of  loss  to  be  feared  in  electrical  apparatus,  and  this 
should  always  be  seen  to  by  keeping  all  surfaces  over  which 
leakage  is  likely  to  occur,  in  proper  conditiou.  The  peculiar 
formation  of  ebonite  causes  minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
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to  form  on  its  Btirfaoe,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  often  rubbed 
over  with  a  dry  cloth.  Hot  paraffin  wax  painted  over  the  dry 
surfaces  is  very  advantageous,  but,  where  appearance  is  im- 
material, nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  sur&oe  well  scoured  with 
glass  or  emery  paper. 

466.  The  trougn  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  joint  to  be 
tested  is  immersed  and  held  down  in  it  by  two  hooks  placed  at 
the  bottom. 

The  portion  of  the  core  on  either  side  of  the  joint  should  be 
carefully  dried  (not  paraffined),  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
suspencQng  rods  were  so  treated. 

The  connections  for  the  test,  shown  by  Fig.  138,  are  very 
similar  to  those  shown  by  Fig.  97,  page  278 ;  the  only  difference 

Pio.  138. 


^JainJb 


being  that  the  pole  of  the  battery,  which  in  that  figure  was 
connected  directly  to  the  condenser,  is,  in  the  joint  test,  con- 
nected to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  joint.  The  battery  used 
should  be  as  large  as  possible;  200  Daniell  cells  is  the  power 
very  commonly  employed. 

467.  After  the  joint  is  placed  in  the  trough  for  testing,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  latter  is  suffioientiiy  well  insulated. 

2  D  2 
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To  do  this  the  pole  of  the  battery,  which  for  the  regular  test 
would  be  connected  to  the  core,  must  be  connected  to  the  wire 
attached  to  the  plate  in  the  trough,  and  the  discharge  key 
pressed  down;  this  charges  the  condenser;  the  batteiy  being 
then  disconnected  from  the  plate,  an  interval  of  time  (usually 
one  minute)  equal  to  that  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  test 
of  the  joint,  is  allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  the  "  Dischai^e  " 
trigger  is  pressed  and  the  discharge  noted;  this  should  be 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  instantaneous  discharge. 

468.  The  good  insulation  of  the  trough  being  satisfactorily 
obtained,  and  the  connections  being  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  138 
(page  403),  the  short-circuit  plug  of  the  condenser  must  be 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  discharge  key  pressed  down,  and  then 
the  short-circuit  plug  removed ;  the  battery  then  charges  the 
condenser  through  the  joint. 

After  a  certain  time,  usually  one  minute,  the  discharge  deflec- 
tion must  be  noted.  A  similar  measurement  must  also  be 
made,  using  a  length  of  perfect  core  in  the  place  of  the  joint. 
If,  in  the  Tatter  case,  the  discharge  deflection  after  the  same 
interval  of  time  is  much  less  than  that  obtained  from  the  joint, 
the  latter  is  defective  and  must  be  remade. 

469.  It  is  a  very  important  point  in  making  the  test  to  insert 
the  short-circuit  plug  in  the  condenser  previous  to  depressing  the 
discharge  key ;  if  this  is  not  done,  an  induced  charge  is  thrown 
into  the  condenser  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  battery  current 
into  the  core  when  the  discharge  key  is  depressed.  This 
induced  charge  will  give  a  considerable  deflection  when  the 
condenser  is  discharged,  which  deflection  is  in  no  way  due  to 
leakage  through  the  joint,  though  it  might  be  mistaken  for  such. 
By  keeping  the  condenser  short  circuited  this  induced  charge 
is  dissipated. 

470.  If  the  joint  is  good,  the  discharge  deflection  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three  divisions.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  do  so  is  usually  a  quite  sufficient  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  joint,  and  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  comparison  witJi  a 
piece  of  perfect  core  is  necessary* 

DiscHABGE  Method. 

471.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  foregoing,  and  consists  in 
charging  the  condenser  full  and  letting  it  discharge  itself 
through  the  joint. 

The  connections  for  making  this  test  would  be  similar  to 
those  employed  in  measuring  high  resistances  by  the  loss  of 
potential  method  given  in  Chapter  XYL,  page  380  (§  435),  the 
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one  end  of  the  core  taking  the  place  of  one  end  of  the  resistancey 
and  the  plate  in  the  trough  the  place  of  the  other  end. 

The  system  of  charging  the  condenser  through  the  joint 
cannot  of  course  be  carried  out  unless  one  end  of  the  core  is  at 
baud  to  which  to  attach  one  pole  of  the  battery. 

When  a  joint  is  made  in  a  cable  core  at  sea,  neither  end  can 
be  got  at.  The  joint,  however,  could  be  tested  by  making  the 
connections  as  for  the  last  method  of  testing,  only  instead  of 
joining  the  core  to  the  condenser  terminal,  the  latter,  and  also 
the  cable  end,  would  be  put  to  earth.  To  carry  out  the  test  in 
this  manner,  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
shore,  previous  to  the  manufacture  of  the  joint,  that  at  a  certain 
time  the  end  of  the  cable  shall  be  put  to  earth. 

The  first  method  could  sJso  be  adopted  for  testing  at  sea,  by 
using  an  earth  in  the  foregoiug  manner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  joints  made  at  sea  are  never  tested, 
though  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so. 

472.  We  may  if  we  please,  in  both  the  foregoing  tests,  place 
the  galvanometer  between  the  back  terminal  of  the  key  and  the 
condenser,  and  join  the  two  terminals  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved, by  a  piece  of  wire.  We  should  then  get  a  charge  as  well 
as  a  discharge  deflection,  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that  if  the 
joint  is  very  bad  or  the  trough  not  well  insulated,  we  should 
get  a  permanent  deflection  after  the  charge  deflection  has  taken 
place. 

473.  The  connections  should  always  be  so  made  that  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  core  and  the  copper  pole 
to  the  plate. 

474.  It  is  very  advisable  to  employ  a  special  condenser  for 
making  these  tests,  for  if  one  is  used  which  has  been  charged 
at  any  time  with  a  high  battery  power,  it  will  often  be  found 
that  a  portion  of  this  charge  will  have  become  absorbed,  and 
when  the  condenser  is  left  to  itself,  this  portion  will  become 
free  and  give  a  discharge  which  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
accumulation  through  the  joint. 

Electrometes  Method. 

475.  Although  the  preceding  methods  of  testing  are  often 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  adopted,  yet  when  possible  it  is  best 
to  make  joint  tests  by  means  of  an  electrometer,  as  the  results 
are  always  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by  the  con- 
denser method,  since  they  are  free  from  the  source  of  error 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Fig.  139  ^page  406)  shows  the  connections  for  making  this 
test,  which  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : — 
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After  the  insertion  of  the  joint  in  the  trough,  the  inanlation 
of  the  latter  mnst  be  tested ;  this  is  done  by  pressing  down  key 
Ki  and  moving  the  switch  S  over  to  its  vfdl  insulated  contact 
stop  8;  this  puts  the  ten-cell  battery  Ei  in  connection  with  the 
quadrants  of  the  electrometer,  and  thereby  charges  them  and 
causes  a  steady  deflection  of  the  needle-     Key  K^  being  kept 
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depressed,  switch  8  is  now  opened  and  the  deflection  watched 
for  two  minutes  to  see  whetner  there  is  any  sensible  fall  due 
to  the  charge  on  the  quadrants  leaking  to  earth  through  the 
medium  of  the  trough ;  if  this  loss  is  only  equal  to  two  or 
three  divisions,  the  insulation  of  the  trough  may  be  considered 
to  be  good. 

Key  El  is  now  released  and  switch  S  closed  so  as  to  discharge 
the  electrometer.  Switch  S  is  now  again  opened  and  key  E^ 
depressed ;  this  puts  the  200-cell  battery  E,  in  connection  with 
the  core  of  the  cable,  and  the  momentary  rush  of  current  into 
the  latter  causes  an  -induced  charge  to  rush  out  of  the  trough 
and  produce  a  sudden  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle ;  it 
is  usual  to  record  this  deflection,  although  it  is  of  no  value, 
except  to  show  that  the  various  connections  have  been  properly 
made,  and  that  the  joint  has  been  placed  in  the  trough. 
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Key  Kg  being  kept  depressed,  switch  S  is  now  moved  over  to 
8  (so  as  to  dischjEtrge  the  electrometer),  and  then  again  opened. 
Tne  scale  of  the  electrometer  is  then  watched,  as  the  current 
leaking  through  the  joint  into  the  trough  accumulates  and 
causes  a  gradually  increasing  deflection  of  the  needle;  the 
amount  of  this  deflection  shomd  be  noted  at  the  end  of  one  and 
two  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the  switch. 

After  the  observations  with  the  joint  have  been  made,  a  piece 
of  perfect  core  must  be  inserted  in  the  trough  and  a  similar  test 
executed,  the  results  of  which  should  not  differ  mucb  from  those 
obtained  with  the  joint.  It  always  happens  that  a  joint  gives 
a  greater  accumulation  than  an  equal  length  of  perfect  core, 
unless  indeed  the  joint  has  been  made  several  days  before  being 
tested,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 
SPECIFIC  MEASUREMENTS. 

476.  In  order  to  compare  the  relative  or  specific  **  Conduc- 
tivity," "  Insulation,"  and  "  Inductive  capacity  "  of  the  materiala 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  core  of  submarine  cables,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  each  of  them  be  referred  to  some 
standard  unit  with  which  the  comparison  can  be  made. 

Specific  Conductivitt. 

477.  For  the  specific  conductivity  of  a  wire,  the  conductivity 
of  the  pure  metal  is  taken  as  the  standard. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  have  proved  that  1  foot  of 

pure  copper  wire  weighing  1  grain  has  a  resistance  of  *2262 

ohm  at  a  temperature  of  24°  Cent.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 

resistance  of  '  2261  ohm  at  75°  Fahr. ;  consequently,  I  feet  of 

such  wire  at  the  latter  temperature  will  have  a  resistance 

of  i  X  •  2261  ohms.     But  I  feet  of  the  wire  will  weigh,  not 

1  grain,  but  I  grains,  and  therefore  the  resistance  of  I  feet 

weighing  1  grain  must  be  Z  X  '2261  X  I,  or,  P  x  -2261  ohms; 

and,  further,  if  the  I  feet  weighed  w  grains  then  the  reaistanoe 

would  be 

P  X  -2261    . 
ohms. 

ID 

But,  again,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  will  vary  with  the 
temperature,  consequently  to  obtain  the  resistance  at  any  parti- 
cular temperature  we  must  correct  the  same  by  means  of  a 
coefficient  k ;  we  have  then 

Eesistance,  B,  of  I  feet  of  pure  copper)  _  P  X  -2261  ^ 
wire  weighing  to  grains  J  w  k       * 

The  numerical  value  of  k  for  various  temperatures  is  given  in 
Table  IV.* 
Having  thus  obtained  a  simple  formula  which  expresses  the 

*  The  general  qnestion  of  oorrectionB  for  temperature  ia-goonaidered  in 
Chapter  XXL  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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relation  between  the  length,  &a,  and  the  resistanoe,  of  a  pnre 
copper  wire,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ductivity of  any  other  wire ;  for  having  measured  off  a  definite 
length  of  the  latter  and  ascertained  its  weight,  temperature,  and 
resistanoe,  then  the  latter  compared  with  the  resistance  of  a 
pure  copper  wire  of  the  same  length,  temperature  and  weight, 
gives  us,  by  direct  proportion,  what  we  require. 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  length  of  our  sample  of  wire  were  20  feet,  its 
weight  500  grains,  its  resistance  *200  ohm,  and  its  temperature 
60^  Fahr.  From  Table  IV.  we  get,  for  60°,  k  =  1-0323,  con- 
sequently the  resistance,  B,  M  60°,  of  a  pure  copper  wire  whose 
length  and  weight  are  similar  to  the  sample,  will  be 

20  X  20  X  -2261^ 
600x1-0323  ^'^^"""i- 

Then  to  get  the  specific  conductivity  (x)  of  the  wire  sample, 
we  have  the  inverse  proportion 

•200:  -1752  ::  100  :«, 
or 

•1752X100^3^. 
•200  ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  87  *  6  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

478.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  where  the  weight  per  knot  of  the 
conductor  is  always  known,  the  calculations  are  much  simpler, 
as  they  can  be  made  by  reference  to  Table  II.,  which  gives  the 
resistances  corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  conductivity 
of  a  conductor  1  knot  long  weighing  1  lb.,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  75°  Fahr.  The  way  in  which  this  table  would  be  used  is  as 
follows : — 

Supposing  we  had  a  cable  whose  conductor  weighed  107  lbs. 
per  knot  (this  is  a  very  usual  weight  for  the  conductor  of  a 
cable),  and  whose  resistance  per  knot  at  75^  Fahr.  was  found  by 
exx>eriment  to  be  11*56  ohms,  then  by  multiplying  11-56  by 
107  we  get  the  resistanoe  of  a  knot-pound  of  copper  of  a  corre- 
sponding conductivity.  11-66  x  107  =  1236-92  and  this  resist- 
ance in  the  table  corresponds  to  a  conductivity  of  96  *  8,  which 
is  therefore  the  percentage  of  conductivity  of  the  conductor  of 
the  cable. 

479.  In  calculating  out  Table  II.,  the  determination  of  Dr. 
Uatthiessen  before  referred  to,  given  in  the  British  Association 
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report  on  electrical  standards,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis ;  this 
determination  makes  the  resistance  of  a  fooi^grain  of  pnre 
copper  at  24°  C.  (75-2°  F.)  to  be  -2262  ohm;  the  latter  \-alno 
appears  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  one  yet  obtained. 

480.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ductivity of  a  wire  whose  length  and  diameter  (d)  are  known  ; 
in  this  case,  the  determination  of  Dr.  Matthie&sen — ^viz.,  iho 
resistance  of  1  foot  of  pure  copper  wire  whose  diameter  is  1  mil 
(nAnr*!!  of  an  inch)  is  10 '323  ohms  at  60"*  F.  (or  10-656  ohms 
at  75°  F.) — may  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

Since  the  resistance  of  a  wire  varies  inversely  as  its  sectional 
area,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  diameter  (d),  we  must 
have : — 

Besistance  of  I  feet  of  pure  copper!  _  I  X  10'656    n^ 
wire  d  mils  in  diameter  j  ""        d^  k 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  50  feet  of  copper  wire,  14  mils  in  diameter, 
is  found  to  be  2*746  ohms,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  F. ;  what 
is  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  wire? 

For  65°,  k  =  1-0214  (Table  IV.),  therefore 

Besislance  of  50  feet  of  pure]         ^q  w  iq.  555 

copper  wire   14  mils  in>  =  -- — — -rrT  =  2*661  ohms: 

diameter,  at  65°  F.  J     14x14x1-0214 

then  by  inverse  proportion  we  have 

2-746:  2-661  ::  100  :  a 
or 

2-661  X  100      _  ^ 
2-746 

that  is  to  say,  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  sample  is  96*9  per 
cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper. 

481.  In  the  case  of  small  wires  where  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  diameter  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  preferable  to  test  for 
specific  conductivity  by  weight  rather  than  by  gauge,  for  by 
taking  a  sufficient  length  of  wire,  we  can  determine  the  value 
of  the  weight  as  accurately  as  we  please. 

482.  Table  III.*  shows  the  resistances,  &c.,  of  various  gauges 
of  pure  copper  wire  at  60°  F. 

*  This  Table  was  oompiled  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Glorer  and  Go,  electrical 
wire  makers,  of  Manchester,  and  is  inserted  by  permiasion.  _ 
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Spectfic  Insulation. 

483.  To  obtain  the  specific  insulation  resifitance  of  any  material 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  we  have  no  pure  standard  material 
with  which  to  compare  it,  and  even  if  we  had,  the  resistance 
would  be  so  enormously  high  that  we  could  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wire,  get  a  piece  ot  a  certain  length  and  compare  it  by 
measurement  with  another.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some 
other  method. 

Now,  the  form  in  which  gutta-percha  is  used  for  submarine 
cables  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  the  conducting  wire  is  con- 
centrically placed ;  and  to  compare  the  relative  resistances  of 
different  cores  we  must  first  ascertain  the  law  of  the  insulation 
resistance  of  cores  whose  sheatbings  have  various  thicknesses. 
As  this  is  an  interesting  problem,  we  will  give  it  at  length. 

Looking  at  a  transverse  section,  let  us  suppose  the  sheathing 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  such  that  the 
resistance  of  the  piece  between  any  two  circles  equals  p.  For 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  circles  nearer  the  cir- 
cumference must  be  of  a  greater  thickness  than  those  near  the 
centre^  since  their  circumferences  are  greater. 

Let  there  be  n  of  these  circles,  so  that  n  p  =  W  (p  here  oor- 
resp^mds  to  the  little  interval  of  time  t  in  the  loss  of  charge 
problem,  page  327,  §  361). 

Now,  if        I  be  the  internal  and  external  radii  or  diameters 

of  any  one  cylinder,  and  if  the  difference  r^^i  —  r^  is  very  small, 
the  resistanoe  of  the  cylinder  will  be 

2irZrj 

when  I  is  the  length  of  the  cable,  and  s  the  specifLo  resistanoe  of 
the  insulating  material. 

Now,  the  smaller  we  make  r^^i  —  r^  the  nearer  will  this  be 
true.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  make  p  small  and  n 
large.    Now 

27rlu  ^ 

sinoe  p  equals  the  resistance  of  each  cylinder ;  therefore 

••j+i  =  »'rf(^i  +        ^yrjigitized  by  Google 
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Then,  as  in  the  problem  we  have  referred  to, 

where  r^  or  E,  is  the  external,  and  r^,  or  r,  the  internal  radius 
of  the  sheathing ;  that  is, 

and  the  larger  n  is  the  nearer  is  this  tme ;  therefore  make  p  =  0 
and  n  =  GO  so  that  n  p  still  equals  W ;  we  then  get  a  perfectly 
accurate  result.    Let 

27rZW_  1 

8n      ^  X 

so  that  a;  =  00  when  n  =  oo .     Then 

airiw 


the  ezpr 
.  to  e,*  thu 


when  X  =  00 ,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the  expression  within 
the  square  brackets  is  known  to  be  equal  to  6,*  thus 

2irlW 


therefore 


B 

r 


«log.--      «log- 
W  = 


therefore 


27rl    ■'2-728Z' 

I      2-728 Z 

log- 

Now,  if  we  take  for  our  standard  a  cable-core  which  has  a 

length  of  one  knot,  an  insulation  resistance  of  1  megohm,  and 

which  has  such  external  and  internal  radii  or  diameters  (that 

is,  the  radii  or  diameters  of  the  insulating  sheathing  and  the 
■p 

conductor),  that  log—  =  2-728,  then  «  =  1. 

•  See  Todhnntci^s  Algebra,  Fifth  Edition,  Chapter'tiiKp^S 
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If,  then,  we  meastire  the  insulation  resistanoe  per  knot,  and 
also  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  onr  sample  core,  and 
insert  the  values  in  the  formula,  we  get  its  specific  insulation 
resistance. 

Since  we  take  the  data  of  1  knot  to  insert  in  the  formula, 
we  may  write  the  latter 

_ 2-728 

^  =  ^"-It- 
log- 

JPor  example. 

The  core  of  a  cable  had  an  insulation  resistance  of  300  meg- 
ohms per  knot.  Its  external  diameter  was  -j^th  inch,  and 
internal  diameter  -j^th  inch.  What  w^  its  specific  insulation 
resistance? 

2-728 
a  =  300  =— ^  =  1360. 

logj 

484.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  standard  of 
specific  instdation  resistance  is  really  that  of  a  cube  knot  of  the 
material,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  cube  whose  dimensions  are  one 
knot  each  way,  and  whose  resistance  is  assumed  to  be  1 ;  this 
standard  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sabine. 

Specific  Induchve  CAPAcnr. 

485.  From  what  was  said  on  page  380,  §  435,  it  will  be  eyident 
that  the  formula  for  giving  the  specific  inductive  capacity  (k) 
of  a  cable-core  will  be 

log- 

*  =  ^2^728^ 

where  F  is  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  core  in  microfarads. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

COBBECTIONS  FOB  TEMPEBATUBE. 

486.  In  order  to  make  tests  for  Conductivity,  Insulation 
Besistance,  or  Electrostatic  Capacity  strictly  comparative,  it  is 
either  necessary  that  they  be  made  at  the  same  temperature,  or, 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are 
taken  should  be  noted,  and  a  correction  made. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
but  the  following  seems  to  be  a  satisfiBustory  and  simple  one. 

It  is  found,  when  the  temperatures  are  not  very  widely  dif- 
ferent, that  for  every  degree  of  increase  in  temperature,  an 
equal  percentage  of  increase  in  resistance  takes  place ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  resistance  increased  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  by 
a  rise  of  one  degree  of  temperature,  it  will  be  increased  by  the 
next  degree  of  rise  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  calctdated  on  the 
new  resistance. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  evident,  on  consideration,  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  will  be 
the  same  at  whatever  part  of  the  scale  these  degrees  are  taken. 
Thus,  if  a  resistance  increased  25  per  cent,  between  30^  and  40^, 
it  would  increase  25  per  cent,  between  65^  and  75^ 

Corrections  for  Cokductor  Besistance. 

487.  If  we  take  a  wire  of  any  metal,  and  determine  how  much 
its  resistance  is  increased  by  any  number  of  degrees  of  t&mr 
perature,  we  can  determine  how  much  the  resistance  of  any  other 
wire  of  the  same  metal  and  quality  would  be  increased. 

The  law  we  have  stated  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  law  for 
the  fiedl  of  potential  in  an  insulated  cable.  We  have  simply,  in 
fact,  to  substitute  resistances  for  potentials,  and  degrees  of  tem- 
perature for  intervals  of  time,  in  any  of  the  formulao  we  had  for 
the  above  case,  and  we  get  our  formulB^  for  change  of  resistance 
by  change  of  temperature. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  XYI.  (page  385)  we  obtained  a  formula 


--Q- 
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If  we  suppose  a  resistance  to  have  increased  from  r  to  B,  by 
an  increase  of  temperature  of  n°»  4nd  to  Ki  by  an  increase  of 
n^^,  then  by  substitution  in  the  foregoing  formula,  we  get  the 
equation 

as  representing  the  connection  between  these  quantities. 

If  we  determine  B  and  r  experimentally,  we  can  find  what  B^ 
will  be  for  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  1°,  2°,  3°,  &c. ;  and 
by  embodying  the  results  in  a  table,  we  can  determine,  from,  an 
experimental  measurement  made  at  any  temperature,  what  the 
resistance  of  a  wire,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  from  which  the 
table  was  constructed,  would  be  at  any  temperature  we  may 
require. 

An  example  will  render  this  clearer : — Suppose  we  had  a  wire 

of  pure  copper,  whose  resistance  r  at  32°  F.  was  found  to  be 

2064  ohms,  and  whose  resistance  B  at  75*2°  F.  was  2262  ohms.* 

Then  this  wire  had,  by  an  increase  of  76*2°  -  32°  =  43-2°  (n°) 

2262 
increa^d  its  resistance  j^yr^,  or  1  •  096  times.    We  therefore  know 
ZUo4 

that  any  other  wire  of  similar  quality  will  increase  its  resistance 

by  that  amount,  by  an  increase  of  43  *  2°  of  temperature.     This 

result,  then,  is  the  coefficient  of  increase  for  43  *  2°,  by  which  we 

must  multiply  our  observed  resistanoe  to  obtain  its  value  at  the 

required  temperature. 

The  result  we  have  obtained  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 

increase  of  resistance  for  any  other  number  of  decrees  of  tern* 

perature,  and  also  the  coefficients,  for  our  formula  becomes 

Thus,  if  we  want  to  find  the  coefficient  for  30°  (ni°)  of  increase, 
we  have 

SUP 

showing  that  an  increase  of  30°  has  increased  2064  (r)  to 

2199*564 
2199*564,  or  '^ —  =  1*06568  times,  which  gives  the  co- 

zUo4 

efficient  for  30°  of  increase  in  temperature. 

*  These  are  the  exact  figures  from  experiments  made  by  I^  Matthleseen 
on  pure  copper.  jigitized  by  v^ 
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Since  we  have  to  divide  B^  by  r  to  obtain  the  coefficient,  we 
have 


Coefficient 


=©■*,       w 


or  for  the  quality  of  wire  in  question, 

As  the  coefficients  have  to  be  worked  out  by  logarithmic 

tables,  we  may  say 

n  ° 
log  coefficient  =  (log  2262  -  log  2064)  -— ^ ; 

that  is, 

log  coefficient  =  ('0009209)  tii^ 

When  all  the  coefficients  are  worked  out  by  this  formula  and 
embodied  in  a  table  (Table  IV.),  if  we  require  to  find  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  at  the  higher  temperature,  that  at  the  lower 
being  given,  we  must  multiply  the  latter  by  the  coefficient  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difiference  between  the 
two  temperatures. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  required  to  reduce  or  correct  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  must  divide  by  the  coefficient 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between 
the  two  temperatures. 

488.  An  approximate  simplification  of  formula  [A]  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

We  have 

(?)¥  =  (x+?fr)>° 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  this  expression  becomes 

Now  as  -V( )  is  a  small  quantity,  its  squares  and  higher 

powers  may  be  neglected,  in  which  case  we  get 

Ooeffident  =  1  +  ^(^)4..vGoogIe 
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or  for  the  quality  of  wire  in  question 
Coeffidont  =  1  +  ^  ^2262--J064-|  ^  j  ^  „^o  ^  .00222O6. 

A  still  closer  approximation  may  be  obtained  by  including 
the  3rd  term  of  the  series,  yiz., 

V(V-.)^     y 

1-2 
Now  tliis  expresuon  equals 

we  have  therefore 

or  giving  the  numerical  values  to  the  constants  we  get 
Coefficient  =  1  +  ni°  x  •0021141  +  n^^  x  •0000024665. 

Influence  of  Conducting  Power  won  Variation  ofBesieiance  by 
Change  of  Temperature. 

489.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  resistance  of 
metals  varies  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal. 
According  to  Matthiessen,*  "  the  percentage  of  decrement  in  the 
conducting  power  of  an  impure  metal,  between  0°  C.  and  100^  C, 
is  to  that  of  the  pure  one,  between  0^  G.  and  100^  C,  as  the 
conducting  power  of  the  impure  metal  at  100°  C.  is  to  ti^t  of 
die  pure  one  at  100°  C."  A  numerical  example  will  best  explain 
this  law : — 

Supposing  we  have  two  wires  of  the  same  metal,  one  of  which 
is  pure  and  the  other  impure,  and  we  take  such  a  length  of  each 
that  tiiey  both  have  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  at  0°  G. ;  and 
suppose  that  the  relative  specific  conductivities  of  the  two  kinds 
of  metal  are  as  100  to  90.  Now  if  we  found  that  the  pure 
— uple  increased  its  resistance  from  300  ohms  to  420  ohms,  or 

•  PhiL  TnuM.,  1864,  p.  167.    ^gt ^ed  by Google 
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40  per  cent.,  when  the  temperature  was  increased  to  100°  C. ; 
then  we  should  find  that  the  impure  sample  when  raised  to 
100*^  C.  would  have  increased  its  resistance  to  408  ohms,  or  36 
per  cent.,  for 

100:  90::  40:  36. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  oorrection  coeflScients  require  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  if  we  know 
what  the  coefficients  are  for  the  pure  metal,  and  also  the 
specific  conductivity  of  the  metal,  we  can  correct  the  coefficients 
accordingly.  Let  E  be  the  resi  stance  of  both  the  pure  and 
impure  metals  at  a  temperature  f,  and  B^  the  resistance  of  the 
pure  metal  at  a  temperature  ti  and  let  k  be  the  coefficient 
required  to  correct  B  to  the  latter  temperature,  that  is,  let 

Bi=Bic.  [1] 

Let  B2  be  the  resistance  of  the  impure  metal  at  the  tempera- 
tnre  t^^  and  let  ic^  be  the  coefficient  required  to  correct  B  to 
this  temperature,  that  is,  let 

Ba  =  Bici.  [2] 

Also  let  C  and  Ci  be  the  specific  conductivities  of  the  pure 
and  impure  metals. 

Lastly,  let  p  and  p^  be  the  percentages  of  increase  in  resist- 
ance of  the  two  samples  respectively,  between  the  temperatures 
t  and  <!• 

We  then  have  the  following  equations : — 

W 


J, -^-^'100 

p,  =  ^100 

and  the  proportion 
or 

p:pr.:C:G, 
Pi'G,' 

but  from  equations  [3]  and  [4]  we  get 
^""^100 


Z--      R  B-Bi 

jj     1^^  jigitiL  by  Google 
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therefore 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  R^  and  B,,  obtained  from  the  equa- 
tions [1]  and  [2],  we  get 

C       E-Rie       1  -  ic 


therefore 
that  is 


As  the  speoifio  conductivity  of  the  pure  metal  is  always  taken 
as  100,  the  formula  becomes 

For  example. 

From  Table  IV.,  the  correction  coefiScient  for  correcting  from 
45'='  to  lb""  (equal  to  30"*  of  difference  of  temperature)  is  1-0667, 
for  pure  copper.  What  is  the  coefficient  for  copper  whose 
oondactivity  is  96  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  pure  metal  ? 

'Ci=l+Y^(l-0657-l)  =  1-0631. 

490.  Although  strictiy  speaking  the  foregoing  method  of 
obtaining  the  proper  coefficient  for  correcting  for  conductor 
resistance  ought  to  be  followed,  it  is  but  rarely  that  it  is  so.  It 
is  usuaUy  the  case  that  a  table  is  employed  in  which  the  co- 
efficients have  values  corresponding  to  a  mean  purity  of  copper. 
Table  Y.  for  example.  Inasmuch  as  the  variation  from  this 
particular  mean  value  is  never  very  great  in  practice,  no  error 
of  practical  importance  is  caused  by  the  use  in  all  cases  of  such 
a  table. 

Corrections  for  Insulation  Besibtakce. 

491.  The  law  of  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  tempeiar 
ture  for  Intulatara  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  Oondueian^  that  is  to 
say,  inereoie  of  temperature  dinUnUhes  their  resistance,  and  mee 
vend.    Iff  therefore,  we  obtain  our  coefficients  from  tiie  formula 

2  s  2 
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Coefficient  =(^)'^t 

where  B  is  the  observed  higher  resistaiice  at  the  lower  tempera- 
ture, r  tbe  observed  lower  resistance  at  the  higher  temperature, 
n^  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  the  two  tem- 
peratures, and  fii^  the  number  of  degrees  of  difference  for  which 
the  coefficient  is  required,  then  we  must  divide  by  the  coefficient 
when  we  require  to  find  the  resistance  at  the  higher  temperature, 
that  at  the  lower  being  given,  and  tnee  versa, 

492.  The  influence  of  temperature  is  very  much  greater  on 
Insulators  than  on  Couductors ;  thus,  whereas  a  wire  containing 
96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper  only  increased  its. resistance  from 
1000  ohms  to  1030  ohms  by  an  increase  of  15^  of  temperature, 
a  particular  gutta-percha  core  increased  its  resistance  &om 
1000  ohms  to  9080  ohms  by  the  same  amount  of  decrease  of 
temperature. 

liie  amount  of  the  change  of  resistance  by  change  of  tern* 
perature  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  insulating  materials 
is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  the 
correction  coefficients  for  the  same  can  only  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct. 

493.  The  range  of  temperatures  required  in  practice  is  not 
large.  If  we  calculate  coefficients  for  a  difference  of  from  0°  to 
45°  it  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

494.  Tables  of  coefficients  for  copper  and  two  kinds  of  gutta- 
percha, calculated  on  the  foregoing  principles,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  As  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  correct  all 
measurements  to  75°  Fahr.,  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  tiie 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  any  particular  tempe* 
rature  and  75°,  is  placed  opposite  that  particular  temperature. 

495.  It  was  pointed  out  on  page  416  that  if  all  the  coefficients 
are  worked  out  by  the  formula  "  log  coefficient  =  ( •  0009209)  n^^ 
then  in  order  to  correct  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature  it 
is  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  degrees  of  difference  between  the  two  temperatures, 
but  to  correct  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  we  must 
divide  ;  now,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  employ  the  reciprocal  of  the 
coefficient,  then  we  must  multiply  as  in  Ihe  first  case.  By  taking 
advantage  of  this  &ct,  in  Tables  lY.  and  Y.  the  coefficients  are 
so  calculated  that  whether  we  have  to  correct  from  100°  down 
to  75°,  or  from  32  *  5°  up  to  75°,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  mulHply  ; 
in  Tables  YI.  and  YII.,  in  all  cases  we  have  to  divide. 

If  it  should  be  required  to  correct  up  to  any  temperature 
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otber  than  75^  then  we  must  first  ascertain  the  number  of 
degrees  of  difference  between  the  two  temperatures,  and  then 
the  coefficient  opposite  to  the  temperature  corresponding  to  75^ 
minus  the  numl^r  of  degrees  of  difference,  will  be  the  coefficient 
required.  Thus,  if  we  want  the  coefficient  for  correcting  the 
renistance  of  a  pure  copper  wire  from  45^  up  to  60%  then 
eo''  -  40°  =  20°,  and  75°  -  20°  =  55°,  and  the  coefficient  corre- 
spending  to  this  temperature  in  Table  lY.  is  1*0434,  which  is 
the  required  coefficient.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  correct  &om 
60°  dowQ  to  45°,  then  in  this  case  the  coefficient  will  be  that 
corresponding  to  75°  +  20°,  or  95°,  the  value  of  which  is  '9586. 

496.  The  exact  effect  of  temperature  on  Electrostatic  Capacity 
has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  yet  determined  or  published ;  it  is, 
however,  veiy  slight. 

DSTEBMINATIOK  OP  THE  TkmPEBATUBB  OF  A  WlBE  BT  ChANOB 

OF  Bbsistance. 

497.  By  a  reverse  process  to  the  foregoing  we  can  tell  what 
the  temperature  of  a  wire  is,  if  v/e  know  what  is  its  resistance 
at  one  temperature,  and  also  its  resistance  at  the  unknown 
tomperature.  For  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  divide  one  resistance 
by  tne  other,  and  note  with  what  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
perature the  coefficient  so  obtained  corresponds ;  then  this  result 
shows  the  number  of  degrees  the  wire  has  above  or  below  the 
temperature  at  which  the  wire  was  measured. 

.  For  example. 

To  take  the  case  on  page  415,  we  found  that  the  wire  had  a 

resistance  of  2064  ohms  at  32°,  and  at  the  temperature  which  we 

will  suppose  to  be  unknown,  a  resistance  of  2262,  tiien  the  ooeffi- 

2262 
dent  is  -^^^  =  1*096,  whichcorresponds  to  an  increase  of  43-2°; 

the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  therefore  32°  +  43  •  2°  =  76  •  2°. 

In  this  way,  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  a  cable  at  a 
noted  temperature  before  it  was  laid,  and  then  measured  its 
resistance  after  it  was  laid,  we  could  tell  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  sea  by  referring  to  the  Tables. 

Or  if  we  ascertained  the  resistance  of  the  cable  at  two 
different  temperatures  before  it  was  laid,  then  we  could  deter- 
mine its  temperature  after  it  was  laid  without  the  use  of  Tables ; 
thus  from  the  formula 

'^l    =    ^ir)'^  Digitized  by  Google 
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we  get 


(^■)=(?)^ 


therefore  ,      B, 

1  o       log  -> 


log-j: 

therefore  ,      R 

log- 

log-r 


n"  = 


r 
Far  eocample. 

The  conductor  resistance  (Bj)  of  a  cable  at  60°  Fahr.  when 
lying  in  the  tanks  at  the  factory,  was  2000  ohms,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  45°  Fahr.  the  resistance  (r)  was  1941*6  ohms. 
When  the  cable  was  laid  the  resistance  (r)  was  found  to  be 
1961  ohms.    What  was  the  temperature  ot*  the  sea  ? 

ni°  =  60°  -  45°  =  15°, 

1961 
^     ^^1941>6  ^ 

^^1941-6 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  will  tterefore  be  45°  +  5°  =  50°  P. 

498*  It  is  very  often  the  case  in  cable  fitctories  that  two 
sections  of  the  cable  are  in  different  tanks  at  different  tempera^ 
tures,  as,  for  instance,  when  several  miles  of  core  are  added  on 
to  the  made-up  cable  in  a  colder  tank. 

As  the  whole  length  must  be  tested  in  one  section,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  know  what  correction  must  be  applied  to  the 
measured  resistance  of  the  whole  length  of  cable  to  correct  it  to 
the  value  it  would  have  at  one  uniform  temperature. 

COBBBCTIONS  FOR  (CONDUCTOR  BbSISTANCE  WHEN  TwO  SeCHOKS 

OF  A  Cable  are  at  Different  Temperatures. 

499.  Let  li  and  Z,  be  the  two  lengths  of  the  cable  in  the 
diflEerent  tanks,  also  let  r^  and  r,  be  the  respective  conductor 
resistances  of  the  two  sections  at  the  temperatures  of  the  tanks, 
and  let  P^  be  the  resistance  of  the  two  together.    Also  let 
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hi  and  h^  be  the  coefficients  by  whicli  r^  and  r^  must  be 
multiplied  respectively  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  yalnes 
they  would  have  at  one  uniform  temperature,  and  let  K^  be  the 
total  resistance  of  the  cable  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  we 
then  have  the  following  equations : 

P.  =  *-i  +  »-2, 

R.  =  ri^Ji  +  fjAja,  [1] 

therefore 

^c  ^1  +  ^2  ^1-r  ^2 

and  also  we  may  say 


Cr/2 


crZi  =  riA?!,    or,    rj  = 

o-Zj  =  rjArj,    or,    rj  = 
where  o-  is  a  constant ;  therefore 

T>      _    p      <^  (h    +   h)              p     ^1   +   ^2 
■^«    —    -»^«  7 TT      =    A  e  -| J-  • 

'(rl  +  fc)       iA 

If  /}  and  Zj  are  the  lengths  of  the  portions  of  the  cable  in 
knots,  then  the  corrected  resistance  per  knot  (r^)  will  be 

r.  =  T.h^^Q^  +  1^)  =  ^1-^  .  [2] 

-1    4-   -?  1    A^    J. 

I  2  1  2 

For  example. 

At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  Qi)  of  manufactured 
cable  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50°  Fahr.  Con- 
nected to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (Z,)  of  core  in  a  tank  whose 
temperature  was  65°  Fahr.  The  total  observed  conductor 
resistance  of  the  20  knots  was  215  ohms  (P.).  What  would  be 
the  conductor  resistance  per  knot  (r«)  of  the  cable  and  core 
at  75°  Fahr.  ? 

From  Table  V.  we  have 

hi  =  1-054,    h^  =  i.043r^^^vGoogIe 
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iheiroforB 

215 ^,  ^^   , 

10  o 

1-064  "^  1-043 

Ck)RRBanoNS  for  Insulation  Besistance  when  Two  Sechons 
OF  A  Gable  are  At  Different  Temperatures. 

500,  Let  li  and  l^  be  the  lengths  of  the  two  sections,  r^  and  r^ 
their  respective  insulation  resistances  at  the  temperature  of  the 
tanks,  Ti  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two  sections,  k^  and  k^ 
the  coefficients  by  which  r^  and  r,  must  be  divided  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  the  values  they  would  have  at  one  uniform 
temperature,  also  let  B<  be  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two 
sections  at  this  uniform  temperature ;  then  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equations : 


P.  ~  ri  i,  +  r,  ife^'    *"''    "'  -  ^'rj  k,  +  r, it, ' 


therefore 


and  also  we  may  say 


o-Zj  =  rjij,    or, 
where  cr  is  a  constant ;  therefore 


o-Jj  e  r,*,,    or,   r,  =  -j-', 

-Zh 
7    *x 


-(^.+  ^')  1^+^; 


U,  -^  kj 


B«  =  P.  — Tr-T-rr-   =  r* 


•^  Ci  +  ^)  *  'j  +  'i '  oogle 
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If  li  and  ^  are  the  lengths  of  the  sectionB  in  knotg,  then  the 
corrected  resistance  per  knot  (r<)  will  be 

For  example. 

Taking  the  same  lengths  and  temperatures  as  in  the  previons 
example,  let  ns  suppose  the  total  observed  insulation  resistance 
of  the  20  knots  was  160  megohms  (P<),  what  would  be  the  insu- 
lation resistance  per  knot  (r<)  at  75°  Fahr.,  the  insulator  being 
WiUoughby  Smitn's  gutta-percha? 

From  Table  VII.  we  find 

11  =  6-928,    i:a  =  4-704, 
therefore 

••'  =  ^^^  (e^s  +  rIo-J  =  ^^^'^  ^^&^^ 

Approximate  Corrections  for  Copper  akd  Insulation  Besistance 
^v^EN  two  Sections  of  a  Cable  are  at  differknt  Temper- 
atures. 

501.  Instead  of  correcting  each  section  from  its  actual  to  the 
required  temperature,  in  the  way  shown,  we  could  assume  that 
the  whole  length  had  a  temperature  which  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  actual  temperatures,  and  correct  the  resistances  by  the 
coefficients  (both  for  conductor  and  instilation  resistance)  oorre- 
sponding  to  that  mean  temperature.  This  mean  temperature 
may  be  calculated  approximately  on  the  evident  assumption,  that 
its  value  is  closer  to  the  temperature  of  the  longer  length  in 
proportion  to  the  proportion  which  the  longer  length  bears  to 
the  shorter  length.    Let  us  therefore  have 

i^  rr  temperature  of  length  I^ 

i^  =  mean  temperature ; 
then,  assuming  l^  to  be  the  higher  temperature,  we  have 

therefore 

C  ^  +  C  ^  =  ^i"  h  +  <«-  li^^'  by  Google 
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thstU 

Far  eocamfle* 

At  a  cable  factory  there  were  15  knots  (l{)  of  mannfacttiTed 
cable  lying  in  a  tank  whose  temperature  was  50°  (tj^)  Fahr. 
Connected  to  this  cable  were  5  knots  (2,)  of  core  in  a  tank,  whose 
temperature  was  65°  (i^°)  Fahr.  What  was  the  mean  tempera-* 
ture  (C)  of  the  whole  length  ? 

,^      50  X  15  +  55  X  5      1025 

'-    " i5T6 =  "20"  =  ^^  ^^  • 

As  a  rule  the  temperature  coefficients  are  only  given  for  degrees 
and  half  degrees,  as  in  Tables  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  Vll. ;  conse- 
quently, in  cases  where  the  mean  temperature  works  out  to  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  other  than  *  5,  we  should  take  the  coefficient 
of  the  degrees  which  are  nearest  in  value  to  the  calculated 
temperature ;  this  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
In  tne  above  example  it  is  obvions  that  the  coefficient  is  a  mean 
value  between  the  coefficients  for  51°  and  51*5°,  consequently 
in  such  a  case  we  can  by  a  very  simple  calculation  see  what  the 
exact  (practically)  coefficient  would  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
coefficients  in  Table  V.  for  51°  and  51-5°  are  1-051  and  1*050 
respectively,  consequently  the  coefficient  for  51 '25°  is  obviously 

1-051  +  1-050       ^  ^^^^ 
^ ,  or  1-0505. 


Practical  Application  of  Corrections  for  Temperature. 

502.  When  a  cable  is  in  course  of  manufistcture,  the  insulated 
conductor  (or  "  core  "  as  it  is  called),  before  being  coveted  with 
the  protecting  sheathing,  is  placed  in  water  heatea  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  F.,  and  is  kept  in  the  same  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  24  hours.  By  this  lengthened  immersion  the  core  acquires 
J;he  temperature  of  the  water  throughout  its  mass.  Carefal 
"tests  are  then  made.  After  the  core  has  been  sheathed  it  is 
coiled  into  a  tank  and  kept  covered  with  water  at  a  normal 
temperature,  and  tests  are  made  regularly  every  day  to  ascertain 
its  condition.  As  regards  the  testing  of  the  conductor,  it  was 
usually  the  practice  to  take  a  resistance  measurement  and  then 
to  correct  the  same  to  75°  by  means  of  the  coefficient  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperatuie  of  the  water  in  the  tank  in  which 
the  cable  is  coiled ;  this  corrected  result,  if  the  conductor  were 
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in  proper  condition,  would  obviously  correspond  with  the  results 
obtained  from  the  core  at  the  75^  temperature. 

Now,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  gutta-percha 
coyering  conducts  heat,  unless  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
after  the  immersion  of  the  sheathed  cable  in  the  tank,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  latter  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  precise  temperature  of  the  conductor,  consequently 
the  actual  tests  at  75°  and  the  corrected  obserred  restdts  might 
not  correspond.  The  object  of  a  conductor  test,  made  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  would  of  course  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ooncmctor  had  deteriorated  in  any  way  during  the  course  of 
manufacture;  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  no  such 
deterioration  does  take  place,  and  that  consequently  a  corrected 
conductor  test,  even  if  it  were  accurate,  is  practically  of  little 
value.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  is  very  usucJ  to  make 
use  of  the  conductor  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  core,  so  that  a  correct  reduction 
coefficient  may  be  applied  to  the  insulation  test  of  the  insulating 
covering.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  temperature  has  been 
indicate  in  §  497,  page  421.  In  cases  where  the  calculated 
internal,  and  the  observed  external,  temperatures  do  not  corre- 
spond, the  reduction  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the 
two  should  be  taken  for  correcting  the  insulation  resistance. 

When  the  manufacture  of  a  cable  is  quite  completed,  and  the 
latter  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  24  hours 
or  more,  the  external  observed,  and  the  internal  calculated, 
temperatures  will  generally  correspond  very  closely. 

503.  In  certain  cases  it  happens  that  a  length  of  cable  may 
be  coiled  in  two  different  tanks  which  are  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  in  such  cases  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  con- 
ductor resistance  is,  of  course,  a  mean  of  the  two. 

504.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  corrections  indicated  in 
paragraphs  499,  500  and  501,  although  not  generally  used,  are 
still  employed  in  some  cases. 
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CHAPTEB  XXn. 
IiOOAUSATION  OF  FAULTS  OF  HIGH  BESISTAKCE. 

Faults  in  Cables. 

505.  In  all  the  tests  for  localising  finnlts  hitherto  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loop  test  (§  288,  page  265^,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  insulation  resistances  of  the  portionB  of  cable 
on  either  side  of  the  fault  are  infinitely  great  compared  with 
the  resistances  of  the  conductor.  Such  an  assumption  practi- 
cally holds  good  in  cases  where  the  cable  under  test  is  short, 
and  also  if  the  resistance  of  the  feiult  is  small,  but  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  long  cables  having  faults  of  high  resastanoe, 
the  formulsd  we  have  obtained  are  no  longer  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing investigation  *  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
test  which  shall  be  correct  for  oables  of  any  length  and  having 
faults  of  any  resistance : — 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  140)  be  a  cable  of  any  length,  connected  to  a 
battery  as  shown,  and  having  its  further  end  to  earth  through 


Fig.  140. 


]  EarOt 


Fartt^ 


a  resistance  o-.    By  putting  o-  =  0  the  end  of  the  cable  will  be 
direct  to  earth,  and  by  putting  cr  =  oo ,  it  will  be  insulated. 

Let  the  length  A  B  =  n 
„  „     A  P  =  a? 

*  See  *  On  the  Leakage  of  Submarine  Cables,*  by  A.  B.  Eempe,  B.A« 
*  Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engqieew,*  VoL  IV.,  page  90. 
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Let  the  potential  at  A  =  Vo 


»» 

t* 

„       B  = 

=  v. 

n 

»» 

„       P  = 

=  V 

»t 

>» 

„      Q  = 

=  V  +  dV. 

Let  the  cnrrent 

strength 

at  A 

=  c. 

»» 

»« 

»» 

B 

=  c. 

»» 

9* 

>j 

P 

=  c 

9f 

>» 

»9 

Q 

=  C  +  dC. 

Let  the  resistance  of  X  A  F  =  E 

XAQ=R+^R 
„  „        „        XAB  =  R. 

„  „         „  X  A  =  II0  =  o". 

Also  let  resistance  of  unit  length  of  conductor  =  r 
And    „  „  „  „  sheathing  =  t. 

Galling  E  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  then  since  the 
flow  of  electricity  from  any  point  to  any  other  point  close  to  it 
is  from  the  point  of  higher  to  that  of  lower  potential,  and  is 
equal  to  the  difiference  of  potential  divided  by  the  resistance 
separating  the  two  points,  therefore  the  cnrrent  along  A  B  at  P 

(Y  +  dY)^Y      dY      ^ 
rax  rax 

The  resistance  of  the  wire  F  Q  is  evidently  r  dx^  because  it  varies 
direcUy  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  but  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
sulating sheath  P  Q  is  ^ ,  because  it  varies  inversely  as  the 

lensth.  Hence  the  "leakage"  or  the  current  from  the  surface 
of  tiie  conductor  between  the  points  P  and  Q  to  the  earth  where 
the  potential  is  zero,  is 

V-0      Ydx       .^ 


i 

i 

t^ 

dO 
'das 

Henoe 

An      V 
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but 


and,  therefore, 

therefore 

where 


rax 


dC  ^1    cT^V. 
dx   ~^  r     dx^  ' 


d^Y      rV    3^ 


=  7»  i-®-  *»  =  v  J- 


The  solution  of  this  diflferential  equation,  obtained  by  the  well- 
known  method,*  is 

V  =  Ae-  +  Bc-^,  [1] 

and 


C 


-V^- 7 [*'■-«'-]•  P] 


Now  when  x  =  n 

V  =  V.  =  E,  and  C  =  C., 

potential 
therefore,  since  resistance  =  _— ^-^— ^. 

and  similarly  when  a:  =  0 

V  =  Vo,    and    C  =  Co, 
and 

Ko    =    O-    =    -T^' 

Taking,  therefore,  a;  =  n,  we  get 

E  =  V.  =  A  e-+B  c-— ,  by  [1] 


C.  =  -Fa  e-  -  B  c— 1 ,  by  [2], 
*  See  Boole*s  *  Differential  Equations,'  Second  Edition,  Chapte|^^f^  11H. 
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tberefore 

"~  Q;  ~  m|_A«-'-Be— J 
Again,  taking  x  =  0,  we  have 

V.         A  +  B     . 
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[3] 


Co 


(A-B) 


therefore 


A 

B 


'(7  -  +  1\ 

r 


^       II 


and 


m 


[4] 


[6] 


506.  Let  ns  now  see  how  we  can  apply  this  investigatiou 
so  as  to  obtain  a  test  which  shall  be  strictly  accurate  for  a 
cable  of  any  length  and  resistance.  The  following,  which 
accomplishes  this,  is  in  reality  the  fall  of  potential  test  given  on 
page  386,  with  the  formula  corrected, 

Fia.  141. 


Earth 


Let  h  e  (Fig.  141)  be  the  cable  having  a  fatilt  zatc^x  and  y 
being  the  lengths  on  either  side  of  the  fault|  and  let  B  be  a 
resistance. 

Now  from  equation  [1]  we  have 


V   =   A  6^"   +  B  e"""  Digitized  by  GoOgt©] 
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and  at  c,  where  a;  =  0, 

Vi  =  A  +  B;  therefore,  A  =  v^  —  B; 
therefore 

v  =  Vi6--Be~  +  B  e— , 
or 

Now  from  [6] 

V-2B6—  =Ae--Bc-"'. 
therefore 

Kow,  calling  B.  the  resistance  beyond  &,  we  have 
V^E  +  E.. 

therefore 

bat  from  [3] 

r  rA6-  +  Be-'-| 
^~TOLAe~-Be— -J 
therefore 

V-v      ii»L^6"«- B«— J' 

therefore  from  [7] 


B      ^  r  r  ^  -  e-""         n 

V  -  V      m  Lv (c-  +  e-*)  -  2  v^ J* 

Again,  considering  the  portion  of  the  cable;  y^  we  have 

Vi  __  Ai  6*^  +  Bi  e'''' 
Va  -         Ai  +  Bi       • 
and  from  [4] 

A,      "F  +  ^ 
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in  which,  since  the  end  of  the  cable  is  insulated,  o-  =  oo ; 
therefore 

from  which 


2        ' 
therefore 

"' 2— 


▼i   =  Va 


Inserting  this  value  in  [8],  we  get 

B      ^  ^r eT  -  e— ' I 

Now  if  2  he  the  length  of  the  cable,  then  y  =  I  ^  x^  therefore 


B-  ^ 


V-v      v(€f-  +  e— )  -  Va(6?"<'->  +  6-»->)* 
Mnltiplying  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  equation  by  eT  we  get 

v-v      T (c»~  +  1)  -  Vj,(e^  +  e— '^ 

?"  (V  —  Vj  6""^  +  V  —  Vj  rf*  * 

(V-v)+(v-Va6-)B^ 

6^= 


therefore 


(V-v)-(y-v,e--)B^ 
firom  which 

(V-Y)  +  (Y-v,e-)B^ 

2«»       (V-v)-(Y-v,e--)E2. 

In  this  form  the  formula  cannot  be  practically  nsed,  as  we 
require  to  know  r  and  m^  that  is  ▲  /^,  r  being  the  resistance 

Jigitized  by  ^Q»^Sl-^ 
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per  tmit  length  of  the  conduotor,  and  %  the  resistance  per  unit 
.  length  of  the  insulating  sheathing.  These  we  cannot  deter- 
mine individually,  for  the  measurement  made  when  the  end  of 
the  cable  is  to  earai  is  not  that  of  the  conductor  alone  but  that 
of  the  conductor  diminished  by  the  insulation  resistance ;  and 
similarly,  when  the  end  is  insulated  the  measurement  made  is 
not  that  of  the  insulating  sheathing  alone  but  of  the  latter 
combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  If^  however, 
we  know  what  these  measured  values  are  we  can  substitute 
them  in  the  formula  in  the  place  of  m  and  r. 

Let  the  measured  resistance  of  the  cable  when  to  earth  at  the 
further  end  be  B,,  and  when  insulated  B^;  then 

This  value  of  E.  we  obtain  from  equation  [5]  (page  431)  by 
putting  (7  =  0,  and  of  B,  by  putting  o-  =  oo . 
By  multiplying  one  equation  by  the  other,  we  get 


therefore 

Also,  we  have 
therefore 

therefore 

that  is 


E.E,  =  S; 


"  '  [10] 


r       VE.  E, 

E._/«r'-e-^«. 
E,  "  Ve-  +  e-"/  ' 


6r" =    —  6  — = ; 

VB|  jjlli 


I 


2«»      1      VBi+VR.' 
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and  albo  from  [11]  we  have 

V  VB,  -  VB.  V  VB.  +  VE. 

We  have  thus  determined  ^t — ,  — ,  ^,  and  c""*,  and  can 

consequently  insert  their  valnes  in  any  equations  we  may 
require. 

507.  Instead  of  employing  the  resistance  E  (Fig.  141,  page 
431),  we  may  make  the  test  by  connecting  the  battery  direct  on 
to  h  through  a  galvanometer,  so  that  the  resistance  E»  of  the 
cable  can  be  measured  by  the  ordinary  deflection  method  (§  9, 
page  5).    Then,  since 

V  :  V  : :  E  +  E, :  B.j 

therefore 

V-V  =  vg-. 

If  we  substitute  this  value  of  V  —  v  in  equation  [9]  (page  433) 
we  get 

E;-(v-v,e-)- 

j           v-j-(v-Vje"')B.^ 
=  2m^^ : —T^' 


v-(v-Y,c-)E.^' 


r 


For  example. 


A  cable  1000  knots  (V)  long  had  a  very  small  fault  in  it  which 
"was  required  to  bo  localised.  When  the  cable  was  good  its 
resistance  with  the  farther  end  insulated,  after  five  minutes* 
electrification,  was  700,000  ohms  (E,),  and  its  resistance  with 
the  further  end  put  to  earth,  5000  ohms  (E«).  When  the  cable 
was  faulty  its  resistance  with  the  end  insulated,  after  five 
minutes'  electrification  was  100,000  ohms  (E,).  The  potentials 
at  the  ends  of  the  cable,  after  five  minutes'  electrification,  weTO 
300  (v)  and  292  (v^)  respectively.  What  was  the  distance  (a?) 
of  the  fault  from  the  nearer  end  of  the  cable?  jigt^^d by  Qooq\^ 
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HI 


*•       V^OOO  X  700,000       59,161 
1  1000 


2m      i.p.V-700;006  +  V50-06  ,.^ 

V  700,000  -  V5000 


=  5902-1, 


^      / V 700,000 +  V 5000  ^  j.Qgg^ 
V  V  700,000  -  V5000 


V 700,000  -  V5000  ^  .gjgg^ 
V700,000  +  /SOOO 

InBorting  these  values  in  the  equation,  we  get 

300+[300  -  (292X 1-0884)]  100,000x  TqTrT 
X  =  5902-1  X  log • ^ -^ 5?d^ 

300  -  [300  -  (292  x  "9188)]  100,000  X^gj^ 
X  2-3026  =  538  knots. 

508.  Since  in  the  case  of  a  small  fault  the  difference  between 
the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  is  comparatiyely  small  it  is 
essential  that  thej  diould  be  measured  with  great  accuracy, 
otherwise  a  smiJl  error  made  in  determining  their  value  wUl 
make  a  considerable  error  in  the  value  of  x.  The  readings  on 
the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  or  electrometer  must  therefore  be 
made  as  high  as  possible;  it  is  even  advisable  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  scale  so  tiiat  this  may  be  done  more  effectuallv. 

509.  The  relative  values  of  the  potentials  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  cable  must  be  determined  in  the  manner  described  in 
Chapter  XVII.  (§  449,  page  387). 

LocALiaATiON  OP  Faults  m  Insulated  Wires. 
Wamusn's  Method.* 

510.  This  method  is  adapted  for  localising  &ult8  of  high 
resistance  in  lengths  of  cable  core  which  have  not  been  covered 
with  the  iron  sheathing  which  forms  the  complete  cable. 

The  length  of  wire  to  be  operated  on  is  immaterial,  provided 
that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it  can  be  coiled  on  an  insulated 
drum,  and  that  between  the  parts  coiled  the  sur&ce  of  the  core 
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for  a  length  of  6  or  8  inches  can  be  cleaned  and  dried  so  as  to 
prevent  conduction* 

In  the  first  case  (when  the  whole  can  be  coiled  on  a  dram), 
one-half  is  coiled  off  on  a  second  dram,  the  two  drams  being 
carefoUj  insulated.  The  surface  of  the  core  between  the  drums 
is  well  cleaned  and  dried.  The  conductor  is  attached  to  one  set 
of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  the  other  set  being  to  earth,  and 
the  two  drums  are  connected  to  earth  by  an  attendant  at  each 
drum ;  one  pole  of  the  battery  (whose  second  pole  is  to  earth) 
is  then  connected  to  the  conductor,  so  that  the  whole  becomes 
charged;  the  battery  is  then  disconnected  from  the  electro- 
meter, and  the  earth-wires  simultaneously  taken  off  the  drums. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  battery  on  untu  the  eiorth-wires  are 
removed  from  the  drums. 

The  insulation  of  the  drums  and  electrometer  should  be  such 
that  no  loss  can  be  perceived  after  a  few  minutes,  when,  if  the 
earth-wire  be  applied  first  to  one  drum  and  then  to  the  other, 
the  fault  will  lie  found  on  that  drum  which  causes  the  greatest 
fall  in  tiie  electrometer.  The  wire  is  coiled  from  the  faulty 
side  to  the  other,  and  the  test  repeated  as  often  as  is  required. 
A  mile  of  core  with  a  small  fault  in  it  can  by  a  Httle  practice 
be  put  right  in  an  hour  or  two,  involving  no  more  waste  than  a 
portion  of  the  insulator  which  can  be  held  between  the  fingers, 
and  without  even  cutting  the  conductor.  The  position  of  the 
fault,  when  it  is  obtained  between  the  two  drums,  can  be  found 
more  closely  by  cleaning  and  drying  the  surfaces  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  then  touching  the  place  where  the  fault  appears  to  be, 
with  the  earth-wire,  and  seeing  whether  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
electrometer. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  bulk  would  prevent  the  whole 
from  being  insulated,  we  should  continue  to  coil  the  core  upon 
an  insulated  drum  until  the  &ult  disappeared — ^that  is,  trntu  it 
was  coiled  on  the  drum.  This  is  a  use^  method  when  dealing 
with  **  served  core,"  that  is  core  with  its  hemp  covering  only, 
at  a  cable  factory. 

511.  By  the  foregoing  method  a  joini  may  be  tested  with 
gieat  ease  by  immersing  it  in  an  insulated  trough  of  water, 
and  putting  the  latter  to  earth,  or  even  by  simply  touching  the 
moist  joint  with  the  earth-wire. 

512.  The  tests  can  be  made  with  a  galvanometer  instead  of 
an  electrometer,  although  it  is  not  sudi  a  sensitive  arrange- 
ment. In  this  case  the  battery  would  be  connected  through 
the  galvanometer  to  the  conductor,  as  in  an  ordinary  insulation 
test,  and  then  the  drums  be  connected  to  earth  alternately,  when 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  shows  on  which  drum  the  faidt 
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exists ;  but  as  the  lengths  on  each  drum  may  be  very  unequal, 
and  consequently  one  drum  may  show  a  greater  deflection 
simply  in  virtue  of  its  having  a  greater  length  of  core  on  it,  the 
rush  of  current  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  drum  on 
which  the  fault  is,  to  be  found ;  but  by  carefully  watching  the 
electrification,  and  seeing  whether  the  fall  is  regular  or  not,  no 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  fixing  upon  the  drum  containing  the 
fault.  The  battery-power  required  will  vary  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fault  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  and 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience  and  experiment. 

Jacob's  Method. 

513.  This  method,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  consists 
in  winding  the  fiftulty  core,  no  matter  what  the  resistance  of  the 
fault  happens  to  be,  on  to  a  drum  or  platform  which  requires 
to  be  only  partially  insulated,  so  that  a  wooden  stand  or  even 
the  floor  is  often  quite  sufficient ;  the  battery  with  one  pole  to 
earth  is  then  applied  direct  to  the  conductor  of  the  core  the 
other  end  of  which  is  insulated,  the  galvanometer  is  inserted 
between  the  drum  and  earth ;  thus  so  long  as  the  resistance 
between  the  drum  and  earth  along  the  surface  of  the  core  or 
otherwise  is  not  too  small,  so  as  to  e£unt  the  galvanometer  too 
much,  the  current  through  the  fault,  if  it  be  on  the  drum,  will 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  to  earth,  but  if  the  fault  is  not 
on  the  drum  the  current  will  pass  direct  to  earth  since  the  tank 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  core  is  coiled  will  be  to  earth ;  the  core 
will  be  then  wound  off  or  on  accordingly  until  the  fault  is 
found.  Often  this  feiult  will  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
and  the  exact  place  can  be  electrically  determined  by  passing 
the  end  of  the  wire  leading  from  the  galvanometer,  over  the 
surface  of  the  core,  while  the  battery  is  connected  as  above 
described.  If  two  drums  are  used,  the  core  on  one  will  have  its 
surface  connected  to  earth,  and  that  on  the  other  connected  to  the 
galvanometer,  or  vice  verad^  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fault 
has  not  disappecu^  in  coiling  over.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
this  test  there  is  no  necessity  for  cleaning  the  surface  of  the 
portion  of  core  between  the  two  drums,  and  that  any  description 
of  core  except  that  covered  with  a  metallic  sheathing,*  can  be 
so  tested. 

*  Wlien  a  cable  is  to  be  laid  in  seas  where  the  teredo  worm  abounds,  it  is 
now  usual  to  cover  the  insulated  core  with  a  close-fitting  lapping  of  ihia. 
brass  tape. 
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CHAPTER  XXKL 
LOCALISATION  OP  A  DISOONNBOTION  FAULT  IN  A  CABLE. 

Localisation  of  a  Total  Disoonnection. 

514.  The  localisation  of  a  total  discoimeotion  in  a  cable  is  a 
very  easy  matter.  Tlie  conductor  being  broken  inside  the 
insulating  sheathing,  a  battery  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
cable  will  charge  the  latter  up  as  far  as  the  fault  only,  conse- 
quently if  we  measure  the  discharge  and  compare  it  with  the 
discharge  from  a  condenser  of  a  known  capacity  charged  from 
the  same  battery,  we  shall  obtain  the  capaci^  of  the  portion 
np  to  the  fault.  Also  since  the  capacity  per  knot  of  the  cable 
is  always  known,  the  observed  capacitv  of  the  length  in  question, 
divided  by  the  capacity  per  knot,  will  give  at  once  the  distance 
of  the  fatdt. 

Localisation  of  a  Partial  Disconnection. 

515.  Partial  disconnection  faults,  although  they  are  seldom 
met  with  in  cables  with  gutta-percha  cores,  frequently  occur  in 
those  whose  insulating  material  is  indiarubber.  This  arises 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  substance ;  for  when  any  imdue  strain 
iB  put  on  the  core  the  conductor  breaks,  but  the  incUarubber 
only  stretches,  and  an  earth  fault  is  not  made.  When  the  strain 
is  taken  off,  the  two  ends  of  the  conductor  come  together  and 
make  contact  more  or  less  perfectly.  If  the  break  is  noticed  at 
the  moment  the  cable  is  being  laid  from  the  ship,  its  position  is 
of  course  known.  But  in  some  cases  a  fault  of  t^is  nature  does 
not  develop  itself  until  some  time  after  the  submersion;  its 
localitv  can  then  only  be  found  by  testing. 

Such  £Ekults  are  difficult  to  localise,  as  none  of  the  ordinary 
tests  are  applicable  to  them.  The  following  method,  however, 
devised  by  the  author,  is  susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy  if 
carefully  made. 

Li  Fig.  142  (pase  440),  B  E  represents  the  cable  with  its 
further  end  to  earth ;  B  and  r  are  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  disconnection,  and  y  is  the 
resistance  of  the  latter;  a,  6,  and  c  are  the  tluree  sides^of  a 
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Wheatstone  bridge,  of  which  the  cable  forms  the  fottrth  jride ; 
g  and  g^  are  two  galyanometers,  the  former  being  of  the  ordinary 
Thomson  fonn,  and  the  latter  also  a  Thomson,  but  provided  with 
ieavy  needles,  so  that  its  movements  are  veiy  sluggish* 


Fig.  142. 


Connected  to  the  battery,  and  also  to  the  galvanometers,  is  a 
key  of  a  peculiar  description ;  it  is  formed  in  two  parts.  The 
ordinary  lever  h  of  the  key  has  its  back-stop  connected  through 
the  galvanometer  gi  to  the  junction  of  the  resistances  a,  h ;  thus 
when  the  key  is  in  its  normal  position  the  galvanometer  g^  is 
connected  to  earth.  The  second  portion  of  the  key  consists  d  a 
lever  2,  to  the  nndemeath  part  of  which  is  fixed  the  metal  piece 
2^,  which  is  insulated  from  Z.  Normally,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
li  rests  on  a  stop  connected  to  one  pole  of  the  battery,  the  other 
pole  of  the  latter  being  coimected  to  B.  The  point  P  is  oonnected 
permanently  with  Z^  whilst  the  lever  Z  is  itself  permanently 
oonnected  to  the  galvanometer  g. 

Kow,  the  result  of  this .  arrangement  is,  that  normally  the 
battery  is  oonnected  between  the  points  B  and  P,  and  the  gal- 
vanometer gi  is  coimected  between  the  junctions  of  a  and  h  and 
with  earth,  that  is  with  the  end  B  of  the  cable ;  the  whole 
arrangement,  in  fact,  forms  an  ordioary  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Now,  if  a,  &,  and  c  are  adjusted  so  that  balance  is  produced, 
then  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  g^  will  stand  at  zero;  if» 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  key  k  be  depressed,  gi  will  be  discon- 
nected, and  when  the  lever  of  h  touches  the  end  of  Z,  a  will  be 
put  in  circuit  in  the  plaoe  of  gi ;  but  inmiediately  this  takes 
place  Zi  will  be  lifted  off  its  contact  and  the  battery  will  be  cut 
off;  exactly  at  this  moment  then  the  charges  in  the  cable  will 
discharge  and  divide  themselves,  portions  flowing  out  at  the 
farther  end  and  the  other  portions  flowing  out  through  g^  a,  and 
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b,  and  thenoe  throueh  c  to  eartb.  A  ihrow  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  will  wus  be  produced. 

Snppofiing  the  key  &  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  so  that  the 
battery  causes  a  current  to  flow  through  the  cable,  whilst  the 
resistances  a,  b,  and  c  are  so  adjusted  that  the  galvanometer  gi 
is  una£feoted,  then  let  Y  be  the  potential  at  the  beginning,  and 
V  be  the  potential  at  any  other  point  of  the  portion  %  D. 

If  now  the  key  be  depressed,  the  charges  in  the  cable  repre- 
sented by  the  areas  ABDC  and  EHK,  will  flow  out  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  cable  in  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values 
of  the  resistances  B,  y,  and  r,  and  the  combined  resistances  of 
€^  fr,  g^  and  e. 

Let  vdxheB,  diflerential  part  of  the  charge  AB  D  G,  then  this 
portion  will  split,  and  the  portions  flowing  out  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  cable  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances  on 
either  side  otvdx;  thus  the  portion  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 

'*'*      "Bi  +  E  +  y +  »•"*' 

where  Bj  is  the  oombined  resistanoe  of  a,  h,  g,  and  c. 
Now 

Y :  V  ::  B  +  9  +  r  :  H  +  y  +  r  -  X, 
therefore 

"-^     E+y+r    ' 
that  is 

dO'  -  Y         (R  +  y  +  r^xy 

"^^  -  ^  (Bi  +  E  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  ry 

and  the  integral  of  this  between  the  limits 

X  =  "R  and  a;  =  0 

will  give  the  quantity  Q'  flowing  through  the  galvanometer, 
that  is 

ry  _  fBv (B  +  y  +  r-»)» 

^  "Jo      (Bi  +  B  +  y  +  ♦■)(»  +  y  +  0 


(B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y-r)Jo    ^^  +  V  +  r  -  .y  d. 

I r(B  +  y+r)»-(y  +  ry-| 

(B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)(B  +  y  +  r)  L  3  J 

V  (B  +  y  +  f)»  -  (y  +  r)»     ^         , 

=  8  •  (B,  +  B  +  y  +  r)(E  +  y+^fp08le 
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Similarly  we  should  find  that  the  quantity  Q"  flowing  out 
from  the  portion  r  of  the  cable  would  be 


3       (El  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (B  +  y  +  r) 

and  therefore  the  total  quantity  Q  flowing  through  the  galvano- 
meter will  be 

Q'+Q"=  I   .     (E  +  y  +  r)3-(y  +  r)3  +  r3 

"^  ^  "^         3       (El  +  E  +  y  +  r)  (E  +  y  +  r)      "^'^  ^ 

Now  the  total  qxiantity  Q^  which  the  cable  would  take  if  its 
further  end  were  insulated  and  the  end  B  maintained  at  the 
potential  V,  would  be 

Qi=V(B  +  r). 

Again,  if/ be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  of 
the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  ohm,  then 
(E  +  r)  /  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  cable,  and  if 
Q,  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfarads  capacity, 
also  charged  to  the  potential  V,  then 

Qi  :Q2::(E  +  r)/:P; 
therefore 

Q.  =  ^-^^t^^  =  V(E-fr). 

or 

Substituting  then  this  value  of  Y  in  equation  [1]  we  get 

"^       3P     (Ei  +  B  +  y  +  r)(E  +  y  +  r)' 
Let 

B  +  y  +  r  =  L,    therefore,    y  +  r  =  L  —  E ; 

B  +  r  =  Lj,    therefore,    r  =  Lj  —  B. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  last  equation  we  get 

_  Q,/   L3-(L-B)»+(L,-R)» 
^      3P  ■  (E,  +  L)L 

Oa/    L8-L»-3LR'  +  3L«B  +  B»  +  V  +  3L,B«-3L,«B-B» 

'  3P  (Ri  +  L)L  ' 

=  Q»  /   Li»  +  3  B  (L»  -  L,«)  -  3  B«  (L  -  L,) . 

3  P  (Bi  +  L)  L  Jigitized  by  Google 
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therefore 

^^^^q;/^^^-V  =  3B(L  +  L0(L-L,)-.3B»(L-L0; 

therefore 

B»-R(L  +  LO- 3Q,/(L-L0 ' 

therefore 

E.-B(L  +  LO  +  (!^y.(!i±ii.)'_ 

3QF(B,  +  L)L-Q,/V 
^      .  3Q,/(L-L0 

thatu 


_  L  +  Lx         /(L  +  L0»    3QF(Bi  +  L)L  -  Q^TV      roi 
*-""2 V i 3Q,/(L-Li) L^J 


Now  the  quantity  Q  discharged  at  B  will  split  between  the 
resistances  g^  and  a  +  6,  the  quantity  Q3  passing  through  the 
galvanometer  being 

^'      ^h  +  e  +  g' 
fiom  whioli 

The  yalue  of  Bj,  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  by  g^  and  c, 
will  be 

h  +  c  +  g 
and  since  balance  is  produced  in  the  bridge 

therefore 

0  +  c  +  g 
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and  therefore 

Q  (Bi  +  L)  =  ^[j7(a  +  h')  +  a(b  +  c)]. 

SalMtitating  this  value  in  equation  [2]  we  get 


_L+L,         /(I'+I'i)*    ^[>(a+6)+a(t+c)]L-Q,/L»^ 
^"~2~^~'^  4  3Q,/(L-L,) 

In  whioh,  as  we  have  before  stated, 

Shonld  it  be  necessary  to  employ  a  shunt  for  the  galvano- 
meter g,  of  the  Jth  valne  say,  then  the  observed  deflection  will 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  n  in  order  to  give  the  value  of  Q3,  and 
also  the  value  of  g  in  the  formula  will  be  ;th  of  the  actual 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

For  example. 

In  localising  a  partial  disconnection  in  a  cable  by  the  fore- 
going test,  the  branches  a  and  h  of  the  bridge  were  made  100 
ohms  each,  and  balance  was  obtained  on  g  when  e  was  adjusted 
to  5000  ohms ;  consequently  since  a  and  h  are  equal 

L  =  0  =  5000. 

The  conductor  resistance  L^  when  the  cable  was  perfect  was 
2000  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  when 
the  discharge  was  noted  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  -^th 
shunt,  so  that  in  the  formula  we  must  put 

5000       ^^^ 
^  =  _  =  500. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  waa 
248  divisions,  tiiierefore 

Q3  =  248  X  10  =  2480. 

The  discharge  deflection  Qj  observed  from  a  condenser  of 
1  microfarad  capacity  (F)  when  charged  to  the  potential  V 
was  202  divisions  witib  no  shunt,  therefore 

Qj    =    202.  Jigitized  by  Google 
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The  cable  having  a  condnotor  resiBtanoe  of  10  ohms  per  mile, 
and  an  indnctiye  capacity  of  'S  microfarad  per  knot,  the  capa- 
city in  microfBurads  of  such  a  length  of  the  cable  as  would  have 

•3 
a  conductor  resiBtance  of  1  ohm,  would  be  -^  =  *03  microfiebrad, 

that  is 

/=-03; 
then 

/  3  X  2480  X  I'r ' ' 

g  _  5000  +  2000  /(5000  +  2000)«  100         *- 

[600  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  6000)]  6000  -  202  X  '03  X  2000^ 
'  '3  X  202  X  -03  (5000  -  2000) 

=  3500  -  2996  =  604  ohms. 

516.  In  making  this  test  practically,  after  e  and  Q3  have  been 
obtained  the  cable  must  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  and  a 
resistance  equal  to  L  be  connected  between  B  and  F,  the  potential 
at  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y ,  and  further  the  galvanometer 
can  be  removed  without  altering  this  potential ;  uie  condenser 
and  galvanometer  must  then  be  joined  up  in  the  manner  shown 
by  Mg.  97,  page  278,  the  wires,  however,  which  in  that  figure 
are  shown  as  connected  to  the  battery,  being  connected  in  the 
present  case  to  the  points  B  and  F,  Fig.  142  (page  440) ;  then 
the  discharge  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  shunt  (if  one  is 
employed),  ^ves  Q,. 

517.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  the  cable  is  traversed 
by  an  earth  current.  The  effects  of  this  may  best  be  neutralised 
in  the  manner  indicated  on  page  269,  §  276,  Chapter  IX.,  the 
compensating  battery  being  connected  between  the  cable  and 
the  point  B,  and  adjustment  effected  with  the  lever  1 1^  raised 
80  as  to  cut  the  testing  battery  off;  when  the  galvanometer  Qi 
is  unaffected  the  adjustment  is  correct,  the  lever  { I^  is  then  let 
do¥m,  and  the  test  made  as  if  no  earth  current  existed. 

518.  As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  if  not 
of  impossibility,  to  adjust  the  bridge  balance  with  an  ordinary 
Thomson  galvanometer  (g{)  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
greatly  affected  by  slight  changes  in  the  earth  current,  a  gal- 
vanometer with  a  heavy  needle  whose  movements  are  very 
sluggish,  and  which  is  consequently  unaffected  by  slight  and 
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stidden  changes  of  cnrrent,  is  necessary  for  the  pnipose.  Por 
measuring  the  discharge,  however,  a  highly  sensitiYe  instni- 
xnent  (g)  is  necessary,  which  must  be  brought  into  use  only  at 
the  exact  moment  required,  since  it  is  necessary  that  its  ne«dle 
be  steady  at  zero  at  that  time.  By  the  arrangement  of  key 
shown  in  Fig.  142  (page  440),  this  object  is  completely  effected, 
as  the  galvanometer  g  is  only  brought  into  use  at  the  moment 
when  me  battery  is  cut  off,  and  the  cable  discharged. 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  METHOD  OP  LOCALISING  EABTH  FAULTS  IN  CABLES. 

Localisation  of  Fault  when  Cable  is  not  broken. 

519.  This  test  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  necessary  observations 
taken  simultaneously,  and  from  one  end  of  the  cable  only. 

In  Fig.  143,  B  and  p  represent  the  resistances  of  the  portions 
of  the  conductor  of  the  cable  on  either  side  of  the  fault,  and  r 
represents  the  resistance  of  the  fault  itself.    As  in  the  previous 

Fia.  143. 


kr^ 


testy  a,  b,  and  c  are  the  three  sides  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  of 
which  the  cable  forms  the  fourth  side,  and  g  and  g^  are  two  gal- 
vanometers, h  11^  IB  a  key,  the  construction  and  working  of 
which  were  fully  described  in  the  previous  test  (page  440),  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  again  here. 

Supposing  the  key  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  then  let  Y 
represent  the  potential  at  the  beginning  of  the  cable,  v  the 
potential  at  the  fault  and  also  at  tiie  further  end  H,  and  v  the 
potential  at  any  point  between  B  and  D. 

If  now  the  key  k  is  depressed,  the  charge  in  the  cable,  which 
is  represented  by  the  area  A  B  0  D,  will  flow  out  at  B  and  at 
D  in  proportions  dependent  upon  the  values  of  the  resistances 
r,  B  and  the  combined  resistances  a,  5,  ^,  and  c.        GooqIc 

igitize     y  V^ 
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Let  V  dx  he  H  differential  part  of  the  cliarge.  Then  the 
portion  of  this  which  will  flow  out  at  B  will  be 

^'        Ei  +  R  +  r      • 

where  E^  is  the  combined  resistance  of  a,  b,  g^  and  c. 
Now 

V:i>::R  +  r:B  +  r-aj; 
therefore 

B  +  r    ' 
therefore 

'*«»-^(Bi  +  B+r)(B  +  r)*'' 

and  the  integral  of  this  between  the  limits  a;  =  B  and  x  =  0 
will  give  the  total  quantity  g^  due  to  the  ohaige  ABDC, 
flowing  out  at  B,  that  is 

°(B.+B;,)(B+-)r'<"+-->'^ 

V  r(B  +  r)3^r3-| 

-(Ri  +  R  +  r)(B  +  r)L  3  J 

_  V  (R  +  ry^f^ 

-   3-(Ei  +  E  +  r)(B  +  r)- 

Now  besides  the  quantity  g^  there  will  be  a  quantity  q^ 
flowing  out  at  B,  due  to  the  charge  represented  bf  the  aies 
C  D  HI.    Let  this  charge  be  q\  then 


but 
therefore 

therefore 


V  :  V  ::  B  +  r  :r, 
B  +  r 


5'  =  V 


^P 
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This  qnantity  ^  in  flowing  ont  at  D  will  divide,  the  portion 
^2  flowing  along  B  and  ont  at  B,  beix^ 


3.  =  ^^-rVT-  =  V- 


r»p 


Bi  +  B  +  r       \B,  +  B  +  r)(B  +  ry 

Consequently  the  toial  quantity  flowing  out  at  B  will  be 

.,  ^/T   -  V         (B+r)3-r3  ,^  r^j) 

3i  +  ir2-    3'(Ri  +  B  +  r)(E  +  r)"^^(Ri  +  R  +  r)(B+r) 

'       3  -(Bi  +  B  +  OCB  +  r)  "  "^^  L^J 

Now  if  the  cable  had  no  fault  in  it,  and  its  further  end  were 
insulated,  and  if  it  had  been  charged  to  the  potential  V,  then 
the  quantity  Q^,  which  the  length  BD  would  contain,  would 
be  represented  by  the  equation 

Qi=VB. 

Again,  if/ be  the  capacity  in  microfarads  of  such  a  length  of 
the  cable  as  would  have  a  conductor  resistance  of  1  unit,  then 
E/  will  be  the  actual  total  capacity  of  the  length  B  D ;  and  if 
Qs  be  the  charge  held  by  a  condenser  of  F  microfarads  capacity 
also  charged  to  the  potential  V ,  then 


therefore 


or 


Qi:Q2::B/:F; 


v  =  ¥- 


Snlwtitating  the  value  of  V  in  equation  [1]  we  get 

r 
Let 

E  +  r  =   L  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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and 

therefore 

and 

I?  —  r  =  Lj  —  L,    or,    |?  =  L^  —  L  +  r; 

therefore 

(R  +  r)3  -  f^  +  3r»p  =  L^  -  f^  +  3 r^(Jj^  -  L)  +  3r» 
=  L3  +  3r2(Li-L)  +  2r3 
=  L«  +  3  (L  -  R)^  (L,  -  L)  +  2  (L  -  B)' ; 
therefore 

(L  -  E)3  +  ?XIiu- I') (L  -  E)«  =  ^Q^fQ'  +  ^)^  -  -^' 

=  |.say.  [1] 

Also  if  Qa  equals  the  quantity  discharged  through  the  gal- 
Tanometer,  then  by  substituting  this  quantity  and  the  combined 
values  of  a,  5,  c,  and  g,  to  which  R^  is  equal,  in  the  manner 
shown  on  page  443,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shall  have 

If  in  making  the  test  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  shunt 
with  the  galvanometer  when  taking  the  discharge,  then  if  the 
value  of  this  shunt  be  ith,  we  must  multiply  the  observed 
deflection  by  n  in  order  to  obtain  Q3,  and  also  the  value  of  g  in 
the  above  equation  will  be  1th  of  the  actual  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer. 

From  the  cvhic  equation  [1]  R  has  now  to  be  determined; 
this  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner : — 

Dividing  each  side  by  (Lj  —  L)^  we  get 

/L-Ry      3/L-RY  C  _  . 

VLi  -  L/  "^  2  VLi  -  L/       2  (L^-  Lf  ^     ' 

therefore 

/L-B      ly     3/L-B\      1  C  ^ 

VLi-L"^2/  "4^Li-L/"  8     2(Li-L)3  " f^ 
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theiefore 

that  is, 

VL-E  ,  IV     „/L-B  ,  1\  ,  ,  2  0  „   p„. 

Now  this  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  identity 
4  cos*  a— 3oofla— C083a  =  0. 

If  then  we  put 

2  C 

-  1  =  cos  3  a,  [3] 


(L,-L)3 
we  shall  have 

L-R 


^  =  COSa, 


Li  -  L  ^  2 

or 

L-E  =  (Li-L)(co8a-J); 
that  is, 

R  =  L  -  (Li  -  L)  (cos  a  -  J).  [4] 

20 

So  that,  having  worked  ont  the  nnmerical  valne  of  7= =^'  —  1, 

(Li  -  L)» 

and  ascertaiaed  in  a  table  of  cosines  to  what  angle  this  corre- 
sponds, then  the  cosine  oi  ^rd  of  this  angle  gives  cos  a,  which 
^ue  inserted  in  equation  [4]  enables  une  valu^  of  B  to  be 
obtained. 

Far  example. 

In  localising  a  fault  by  the  foregoing  test,  the  two  arms  a 
and  b  of  the  bridge  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
obtaLaed  on  g  when  e  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms;  therefoie 
L  =  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  ealvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  whea 

the  discharge  was  noted  on  it  the  ^jfih  shunt  was  inserted,  so 

^,    ,         6000       ^^^   , 
that  g  =  =  500  ohms. 

The  discharge  deflection  observed  on  depressing  the  key  was 
350  divisions;  therefore  Q3  =  338  X  10  =  3380.    The  discharge 

2  o  2 


=  t-» 


^   —  r      -^    ,^  —   i^         gKj 


=  L-L^ 


/  =  ^ 


►  1*. 


V 
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deflection  Q2  obtained  from  a  condenser  of  1  miorofiArad  capa- 
city (F)  charged  to  the  potential  V  was  106  divisions  with  the 
^th  shunt ;  therefore  Q,  =  106  X  10  =  1060.  The  capacitj  / 
of  such  a  length  of  the  cable  as  woxdd  have  a  oondnctor  resistuice 
of  1  ohm  was  *03  microfarad ;  and  lastly,  the  total  conductor 
resistance  Lj  of  the  cable  when  sound  was  1100  ohms.  Thus 
we  have 

a  =  100 
h  =  100 
g  =  600 
€  =  700 
L  =  700 
Li  =  1100 
Qj  =  1060 
Q3  =  3380 
P  =1 
/  =  -03 
we  then  get 

^      3  X  3380  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  700)]  700  _ 
^  "  100  X  1060  X  -03 

7003  :=:  401,770,000  -  343,000,000  =  58,770,000; 

therefore 

20  .       2  X  58,770,000  _  .««...  ^  « 

(L,-L)3-^-  (1100  -  700)»  ^  -    8366-cOB3« 


therefore 


=  cos  of  33^  13'; 

_33M3'_ 

"       3       -  ^A  *» 


the  cosine  of  which  is  *9814;  therefore 

B  =  700  -  (1100  -  700)  (-9814  -  J)  =  507  ohms, 

whicb  gives  the  distance  of  the  fault. 

520.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  test  is  an  excellent 
example  of  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  solution  of  an 
equation  of  the  third  degree  is  practically  required,  and  in 
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which  the  application  of  trigonometrical  formnbd  for  the  pur- 
pose is  nsefol.* 

521.  Now  the  oosine  of  an  angle  can  never  exceed  1,  and  it  will 

2C 
BometimeB  be  fonnd,  on  working  out  the  value  of  y= =-rx  —  1» 

(111  —  Li)*' 

that  its  value  will  exceed  unitj^;  consequently  in  such  a  case  B 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  help  of  a  cosine  table,  but  some 
other  method  must  be  adopted.    Let  us  determine  this  methods 
In  equation  [2]  (page  451)  let 

L-B    ,  1  ^      ,    1 
L73L  +  2~^'^4i' 
we  then  have 


or 


-1=K; 


Let 

20 
(Lx-L)3 
therefore 


XT  1 

y        4*^^64        • 

a  mtadratie  equation,  from  which  y^  can  be  determined  in  the 
ordinary  manner.    Thus 


therefore 

or 
and 


"^      4*  ^VS/       64      64' 

9  =  i\K±^W^rrf, 


y  +  ^  =  J  {  [K  +  VK»  -  1]»  +  [K  +  ^K^^TT]-*} 

=  i{[K  +  VK3^^]»  +  K-V^^^»};        . 
*  See  Todhimtei't  Trigonometiy,  Third  Edition,  Chapter  XVH^  p^  a>2. 
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80  that  we  get 

E  =  L  -  (Li  -  L)  J  { [K  +  VK^  -  IJ*  +  [K  -  ^KTHlf  -  1 } , 

in  which 

and 

^      3Q3F[gfa  +  6)  +  a(6  +  c)]L 

'^"  to;?  ^' 

Foreoccmple. 

In  making  the  test,  snppose  the  following  to  have  been  the 
numerical  values  of  the  different  quantities : — 

a    =    100 

h     =     100 

g    =     500 

c     =     900 

L   =     900 

Li  =  1100 

Qa  =     300 

Qa  =  1230 

F    =  1 

/    =  -03 
therefore 

^      3  X  1230  X  1  [500  (100  +  100)  +  100  (100  +  900)]  900 

100  X  800  X  -03  " 

9003  =  538,000,000  -  729,000.000  =  9,000,000; 

therefore 

2X9,000,000 

(1100-900)*  ' 

therefore 


from  this  we  get 

B  =  900  -  (1100  -  900)  4  {2»  +  -5*  -  1} 
=  900  -  ?2?  {1-2599  +'-7937  -  1  }  =  795  ohms,  [e 
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Localisation  of  Fault  when  Cable  is  broken. 

522.  In  tluB  case,  referring  to  page  449,  the  qiiantity  dis- 
diarged  at  B  when  the  key  is  depressed  will  be  only  g^  instead 
of  9i  +  $2  >  oonseqnently  equation  [A],  on  the  same  page,  will 
beoome 

^"  3F*CBi  +  B+r)(E+r/ 
or 

and  putting 

E  +  *•  =  L,  and  r  =  L  -  R, 
we  get 

therefore 


therefore 


L»-(L-B)3  =  ^Q^<^>+^)^; 
(L-E)3  =  L3-?M<KHlHL, 


L-E=  \/l?- 


or 


And  by  substituting  a,  h,  c^  g^  and  Q3,  in  the  manner  shown  on 
page  443,  we  get 

^  .  T         Vt.      3Q3F[(y(a  +  6)  +.a(b+l)]L 

For  example. 

In  localising  a  fracture  in  a  submarine  cable  by  the  fore- 
going test,  a  and  h  were  made  100  ohms  each,  and  balance  was 
obtained  on  g  when  c  was  adjusted  to  700  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms,  but  when 
the  discharge  was  noted,  the  -yVth  shunt  was  inserted,  therefore 

g  =  -— -  =  600  ohms. 

The  difloharge  deflection  observed  on  depresaLog  the  key  was 
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186  divisions,  tberefoxe  Q3  =  186  X  10  =  1860.  The  discharge 
deflection  Q^  obtained  from  a  oon^nser  of  1  microfarad  capacity 
(F)  charged  to  the  potential  Y  was  120  divisions  with  the  ^ilk 
shnnt,  therefore  Q,  =  120  X  10  =  1200.  The  capacity/ of  sach 
a  length  of  the  cable  as  wonld  have  a  conductor  resistance  of 
1  ohm  was  '03  microfarad,  then 

B  =  700->^7003-  ^^^  \l^  ^,  V[500(l0O+100)+100(100+700)]70O 
=  700  -  529  =  171  ohms* 

523.  A  great  merit  in  the  foregoing  methods  of  testing  for 
faults  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  cable  measurements  can  be 
made  almost  simultaneously;  thus  the  moment  balance  ia 
obtained  on  gi  by  adjusting  c,  at  that  moment  the  key  is 
depressed,  and  Idie  discmarge  deflection  Q3  noted  on  the  gidva- 
nometer  g.  The  other  measurement,  viz.  that  from  the  con- 
denser, can  be  made  at  leisure.  Thus  after  e  and  Q3  are 
obtained,  the  cable  must  be  disconnected  from  the  bridge,  and  a 
resistance  equal  to  e  be  connected  between  B  and  F,  tbe  potential 
at  the  point  B  will  then  still  be  Y,  and  further,  the  galvano- 
meter g  can  be  removed  without  altering  this  potential;  the 
condenser  and  galvanometer  must  then  oe  joined  up  in  the 
manner  shown  oy  Fig.  97,  page  278.  The  wires,  however, 
which  in  the  latter  figure  are  shown  as  connected  to  the  batteiy, 
must  in  the  present  case  be  connected  to  the  points  B  and  F, 
Fig.  143  (page  447) ;  then  the  discharge  obtained,  multiplied  by 
the  shunt  (if  one  is  employed),  gives  Q^. 

524.  Should  earth  currents  be  present  when  the  test  is  about 
to  be  made,  they  may  be  neutralised  in  the  manner  explained 
on  page  259,  §  276,  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
last  emptor  (§  517,  page  445). 

525.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  test  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  J.  Gett  states  that  it  is  often  possible  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  fault  at  the  end  of  a  broken  cable  to  su(di 
an  extent  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  discharge  may  be 
obtained  at  the  nearer  end.  For  this  purpose  the  charging 
battery  should  be  of  from  7  to  10  volts  electromotive  force,  the 
zinc  pole  being  connected  to  earth;  the  battery  should  be 
applied  to  the  cable  for  some  time  before  taking  the  discharge* 
Tke  lower  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  consistent  with  a 
sufficientiy  high  figure  of  merit  (page  65),  the  better,  as  must 
be  obvious^  ^igit.ed by Google 
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526.  The  question  of  what  resistance  a  galvanometer  shonid 
have  in  order  that  its  figure  of  merit  (page  65)  may  be  high, 
involves  several  points,  such  as  "  the  uiape  of  the  coil,"  ^'  ih& 
diameter  of  the  wire,"  &c.  The  determination  of  all  these 
points,  however,  would  be  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
what  are  the  most  economical  conditions  tmder  which  a  gal- 
vanometer can  be  made,  than  Twhat  is  more  to  the  purpose  of 
the  practical  electrician)  for  snowing  how  any  particular  gal- 
vanometer can  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  any  particular'  test 
to  be  made  with  accuracy. 

The  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  the  latter  case  is  as 
follows : — ^Having  given  a  galvanometer  with  a  coil  of  a  certain 
size,  should  thin  or  thick  wire  be  on  it  in  order  that  any  parti- 
cular test  may  be  made  under  the  most  favourable  conditions? 
Or  supposing  the  coil  to  be  divided  into  several  sections,  how 
should  the  latter  be  coupled  up? 

Beferring  to  Fig.  144»  which  repre- 
sents a  section  of  a  galvanometer  coil, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  4  turns 
of  wire  at  A.  If  these  4  turns  be 
joined  up  in  one  continuous  length, 
then  calling  the  resistance  of  each  turn 
4,  their  totol  resistance  will  be  4  x  4, 
or  4*.  If,  however,  the  4  turns  be 
coupled  up  for  '^quantity,"  then  their 
joint  resistance  will  be  1. 

If  we  suppose  the  total  current  flow- 
ing to  be  constant,  then  in  the  case 
where  the  4  wires  are  joined  up  in  one 
continuous  length,  the  current  makes 
4  turns  round  Sie  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer, its  effect  will  therefore  be 
equal  to  4;  but  in  the  second'  case, 
wnere  the  turns  of  wire  are  coupled  up 
for  '*  quantity,"  the  same  current  only  makes  1  turn  round  th& 
needle,  hence  its  effect  can  only  be  equal  to  W^^^"^  by  v^OOgie 
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If  instead  of  4  turns  we  have  9  tnms,  then  the  relative  values 
of  the  resistances  when  joined  up  in  one  oontinuous  length,  and 
when  joined  up  for  "  quantity,"  will  be  as  1  to  9  X  9,  or  9^, 
whilst  the  relative  effect  of  the  current  on  the  galvanometer 
needle  will  be  as  1  to  9. 

In  the  first  case  then,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  4* 
times,  the  effect  on  the  needle  was  only  reduced  4  times ;  and  in 
the  second  case,  where  the  resistance  was  reduced  9^  times,  the 
effect  was  only  reduced  9  times ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  effect 
varied  directly  as  the  $quare  root  of  the  resistance ;  consequently 
foi;  the  whole  of  the  galvanometer  the  effect  varies  directly  as 
the  square  root  of  its  resistance. 

If  we  replace  the  4  wires  at  A  by  a  solid  wire  of  twice  their 
diameter,  then  this  wire,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  will  have 
the  same  resistance  as  these  4  wires  coupled  up  for  "  quantity," 
and  its  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  will  be  rather  less, 
in  consequence  of  the  metal  being  differently  distributed  over 
the  area  which  the  4  wires  occupy.  But  inasmuch  as  the  silk 
covering  with  which  the  wires  are  insulated  is  practically  of 
the  same  thickness  for  large  as  for  small  wires,  if  the  thick  wire 
were  wound  on  the  coil  the  sectional  area  of  that  wire  would 
actually  be  rather  larger  than  the  area  of  the  small  wires  which 
it  takes  the  place  of,  consequently  we  may  without_any  con- 
siderable error  say  that  the  effect  varies  directly  as  ^^. 

527.  This  fact  enables  us  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  order  that  any  particular 
test  may  be  made  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

On  page  195  we  obtained  an  equation  which  gave  the  strength 
of  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  when  equili- 
brium was  very  nearly  produced,  viz. : 

E  g;  (g  ^1  —  b  a?) 

"^^"^  {g(a  +  x)  +  a(d  +  x)}  {r(d  +  x)  +  d(a  +  x)) 

This  equation  may  be  written 

1 'Ex(ad^  —  hx) 

""^  "  (^  .   «(d  +  «)>       ia  +  x){r{d  +  x)  +  d(a  +  x)) 
{^'^     a  +  x    3 

We  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  galvanometer  coil  on 
^he  needle  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  resistance  of 
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the  former.    Its  effect  must  also  vary  directly  as  the  current 
'  ag  through  the  coils,  consequently  the  total  effect  M  will 


where  icis  a  constant  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  coil,  the 
magnetic  strength  of  the  needle,  &c. 

We  have  to  find  what  value  of  g  will  make  M  as  large  as 
possible,  and  this  we  shall  do,  since  E  ic  is  constant,  by  finding 

_—       Ic 
what  value  of  g  will  make  ^g  +  —j=  as  maaU  as  possible. 

Now 


aade  a  m 
minimum,  that  is,  by  making 


BxA  this  will  be  made  a  minimum  by  making  tjg  —  -pr  a 


therefore 
but 


V7=  ^^y    or,    g^h; 

^  _  a{d-\-x) 
a  +  x 


,  a{d  +  a?)  .     ..  (a  +  6)  (d  +  a?) 

and  —L-- {  IS  the  same  as  ^^ — .  ,   .    ,  . — ^,  when  hx^  ad^ 

a+x  a+6+d+» 

and  this  expression  is  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances  on 
either  side  of  the  galvanometer;  theoretically  therefore  we 
should  make  g  equal  to  this  quantity  if  we  wish  M  to  be  as 
la^  as  possible. 

This  role,  however,  although  it  shows  what  value  g  should 
have  in  order  to  make  M  an  absolute  maximum,  is  one  which 
cannot  well  be  strictly  followed  out.  We  should  rather  seek 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  exact  rule  may  be  violated 
without  seriously  diminishing  M,  '^"^^  ''^      ^ 
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Let  TIB  Bnppoae  ^  to  be  n  times  Jb,  then  we  have 


K 


for  an  alveolate  TnaTiTmini  n  =  1,  that  is 

Snppose,  now,  we  make  g  nine  times  as  large  as  I,  that  is, 
make  n  =  9,  then  we  have 

M  =  J^  y  ^  =  J-  y  £!?. 

9  +  1  ""v^      3-3  "^  ^4 

In  other  words,  although  g  is  fiine  times  as  great  as  it  should 
be  for  making  M  a  maximxun,  yet  M  has  only  men  reduced  from 

-  down  to  r-^.    Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way :  supposing  we 

were  making  a  bridge  test,  employing  a  galvanometer  of  the 
exact  theoretical  value  for  obtaining  a  maximum  deflection,  and 
supposine  that  having  nearly  obtained  equilibrium,  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  3*3  divisions,  then,  if  the 
resbtance  of  the  galvanometer  had  been  9  times  the  theoretical 
value,  the  deflection  would  only  have  been  reduced  down  to 
2  divisions. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident  that,  unless  we  employ  a  gal- 
vanometer whose  resistance  very  much  exceeds  the  theoretical 
value,  this  resistance  will  practically  be  the  one  required.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  a  limit,  we  may  say — avoid  making  the 
resistance  more  than  10  times  as  great  (or  as  small,  as  can  also 
be  shown)  as  tJie  theoretical  value. 

628.  It  will  be  found  that  in  all  tests  in  which  g  has  a  parti- 
cular best  value,  an  equation  of  the  form 

can  be  obtained,  ib  in  fact  is  in  reality  the  resistance  external 
to  the  galvanometer,  so  that  we  have  simply  to  find  what  this 
resistance  is,  and  tJien  make  g  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  it. 
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SFEOIFIOATIOH  FOB  MANUPACTTJRE  OP  GABLE. — 
SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  GABLE  DUBIKG  MAiniFAGTUBE. 

529.  As  soon  as  the  laying  of  a  new  cable  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  route  which  it  is  to  take  has  been  selected,  <&c., 
the  manufacture  has  to  be  commenced.  The  choice  of  the  types 
of  cable  to  be  adopted,  the  lengths  of  the  ''shore  ends,"  ''inter- 
mediate," and  "  deep-sea"  sections  are  pnrely  matters  of  expe- 
rience and  discretion  with  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  no  satisfactory  rules  for  general  guidance  can  be  laid  down. 

When  the  description  of  cable  has  been  settled  upon,  a  speci- 
^cation  has  to  be  drawn  up,  of  which  the  following  is  a  general 
specimen. 

630.  The Tklbqraph  (Jompany  akd 

^Telegraph  Works. 

Contract  Sfbcitication  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Submarine 

Telegraph  Cable  of  the .Telegraph 

Company,  to  be  laid  between  the  coast  of  ^ ,  near 

,  and  the  Island  of . 

The  following  lengths  of  cable  will  be  required : — 
Actual  distance,  480  knots  (each  being  2029  yards),  or,  in- 
cluding 10  per  cent,  slack,*  528  knots. 

A.  Main  cable       500  knots. 

B.  Inteimediate  cable 11      „ 

C.  Shore-end  cable        17     „ 

Core. 

The  core  of  the  entire  length  of  cable  to  be  as  foUows: — 
Conductor, — To  be  formed  of  a  strand  of  seyen  copper  wires 
of  a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  pure  copper 

•  The  amount  of  slack  requiied  will  rary  with  the  length  oC,  the  oable'and 
with  the  depth  of  water  it  ia  laid  in.  ^igit^ed  by  GoOglc 
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aooording  to  Matthiessen's  standard,*  and  weighing  one  hundred 
and  seven  (107)  pounds  per  nautical  mile  (2029  yards). 

Insulator. — The  copper  conductor  to  be  covered  with  three 
coatings  of  the  purest  gutta-percha,  a  coating  of  Chattertan's 
compound  being  placed  next  the  conductor  and  between  each 
layer  of  percha.  The  insulator  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  pounds  per  nautical  mile,  making  the  weight  of  the  con- 
ductor, when  covered  with  the  insulator,  two  hundred  and 
fif^-seven  (257)  pounds  per  nautical  mile. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  each  coil  to  be  not  less  than 
250  megohms  per  nautical  mile  after  having  been  kept  in  water, 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  75°  Fahrenheit,  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  and  after  one  minute's  electrifi- 
cation. 

Each  coil  of  insulated  wire,  before  being  placed  in  the  tem- 
perature tank  for  testing,  to  be  carefully  labelled  with  the 
exact  length  of  wire,  the  exact  weight  of  copper,  and  the  exact 
weight  of  insulator  it  contains. 

A  margin  of  4  pounds  over  or  under  the  specified  total  weight 
(257  lbs.)  will  be  allowed,  but  the  mean  weight  of  the  core  for 
the  whole  cable  must  not  be  under  the  specified  weight. 

The  core  during  manufacture  to  be  carefully  protected  from 
sun  and  heat,  and  kept  under  water. 

Joints. — ^Every  joint  to  be  tested  by  accumulation,  and  the 
leakage  from  any  joint  during  one  minute  not  to  be  more  than 
double  that  from  an  equal  length  of  the  perfect  core.  Notice  to 
be  given  to  the  inspectiug  officer  of  the  company  when  a  joint 
is  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  test  it. 


Serving  and  Sheathing. 

Main  Cable  A. 

Serving. — ^The  insulated  conductor  to  be  served  with  the  best 
wet-tanned  Bussian  hemp  to  receive  the  sheathing  as  specified, 
and  to  be  then  kept  in  tanned  water  and  not  allowed  to  be  out 
of  water  more  than  is  necessary  to  feed  the  closing  machine. 

Sheathing. — The  served  core  to  be  sheathed  with  fifteen  gal- 
vanised iron  wires,  each  *  120  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  10  inches,  no  loose  threads  of  hemp  to  be  run 
through  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  wire 
to  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
core  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 
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Clark's  oompound,  a  serving  of  tarred  7am  made  from  the  best 
Bussian  hemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compound, 
each  serving  of  yam  being  laid  on  in  contrary  directions.* 

Intermediate  Cable  B, 

Serving  to  be  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  on  the  Main 
Cable  A. 

Sheathing  to  be  ^nerally  similar  to  that  specified  for  the 
Main  Cabe  A,  but  the  iron  covering  to  consist  of  ten  galvanised 
iron  wires,  each  *  180  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lay  to  be 
10  inches. 

Share-End  Cable  C. 

The  shore-end  cable  to  consist  of  Cable  A  complete,  and 
farther  well  served  with  the  best  wet-tanned  Enssian  hemp, 
and  then  sheathed  with  twelve  galvanised  iron  wires,  *300  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lay  to  be  17  inches,  no  loose  threads  of  hemp  to  be  run 
through  the  closing  machine,  and  no  weld  in  any  one  iron  wire 
to  be  within  six  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire.  The  sheathed 
core  to  be  finally  covered  with  three  coatings  of  Bright  and 
Clark's  compound,  a  serving  of  tarred  yam  made  from  the  best 
Bussian  hemp  being  placed  between  each  layer  of  compound, 
each  serving  of  yam  l^ing  laid  on  in  contrary  directions. 

The  completed  cable  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  to  be  passed  into 
a  tank  of  water  and  kept  covered  with  water  tmtil  shipped.  A 
correct  indicator  to  be  attached  to  the  closing  machine,  and  the 
length  of  cable  to  be  marked  as  agreed. 

Quality  or  Materials. 

The  wire  used  in  the  Main  Cable  A  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
of  homogeneous  wire,  galvanised,  and  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  50  tons  per  square  inch  area,  and  850  lbs.  as  a  minimum 
breaking  strain  on  a  length  of  12  inches  between  the  clamps. 
The  wire  must  elongate  not  less  than  f  per  cent,  before  brefu^- 
ing.  It  shall  bend  round  itself  and  unbend  without  breaking. 
The  joints  in  the  homogeneous  wires  to  be  of  the  form  decided 
upon  by  the  company's  and  contractor's  engineers,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  no  one  joint  to  be  within  six  feet  of  any  other 
joint 

*  In  the  place  of  the  taned  yam  and  Bright  and  Clark's  oomponnd,  two 
layers  of  (aj^e,  satniated  with  a  mixture  of  rosin  oil  and  pitch,  each  layer  being 
wound  on  in  contrary  directions,  are  now  frequently  employed;  this  giyea  an 
ezoeUent  finish  to  the  cable.  3.^.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  iron  wire  to  be  used  in  Cables  B  and  0  is  to  be  of  the 
quality  known  as  Best  Best,  free  from  inequalities,  galvanised 
and  annealed,  and  having  a  tensile  strength  of  25  tons  per 
square  inch  of  area.  A  margin  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  allowed 
in  weight,  provided  the  average  weight  is  as  specified  above. 
The  wire  for  Cables  B  and  C  to  be  capable  of  being  bent  round 
a  cylinder  four  times  its  own  diameter  and  unbent  without 
breaking.  No  wire  of  brittle  quality  shall  be  put  into  the 
cables,  and  the  engineers  or  their  assistants  shall  have  power 
to  reject  any  hanks  which  break  firequently  in  the  closing 
machine,  or  are  of  unsatisfeustoiy  quality.  No  weld  shall  be 
made  in  the  B  and  C  cables  within  six  feet  of  any  other  weld. 

The  galvanising  of  the  iron  to  bear  four  dips  of  one  minute 
each  in  a  solution  of  one  part  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  oopper 
and  five  parts  of  water. 

Each  intermediate  cable  to  be  finished  off  with  suitable 
tapers  to  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  of  the 
company. 

Testing  Acoohmodahok. 

A  proper  room  and  all  necessary  batteries  and  leading  wires 
to  be  provided  for  testing  the  cable  during  the  whole  manu- 
facture. 

iNSPECmOK. 

The  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agents  to  have  aooess 
to  the  works  for  inspecting  and  testing  cable  and  all  materials 
employed,  and  may  reject  all  materiab  which  are  miaatis- 
fftotoiy. 

Penalty. 

The  whole  of  the  cable  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  time 

stated  in  the  tender  under  a  penal^  of per  cent. 

on  the  price  for  each  day,  or  fraction  of  a  day,  after  the  said 
time,  until  the  day  the  cable  may  be  actually  completed  and 
ready  for  shipment. 

The  manufacture  may  not  be  carried  on  at  night  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  engineer  of  the  company  or  his  agent. 

The  cable  ship  or  ship  are  not  to  leave  the  wharf  with  cable 
on  board  until  the  cable  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  ^H 
respects  by  the  engineers  or  their  assistants  from  the  shore,  and 
ample  time  after  the  shipment  of  the  last  mile  to  be  allowed 
for  this  purpose. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TESTING  GABLE  DUBING  MANUFAOTUBE. 

531.  The  tests  made  by  the  cable  manufaotarers,  although 
systematic,  are  not  as  a  rale  quite  so  exact  or  lengthy  as  those 
made  by  the  electrician  representing  the  company  for  whom  the 
cable  is  being  made.  The  cable,  once  mannfactiired,  passes  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  mann&ctarer,  and  the  latter  has  no  further 
interest  in  the  matter;  whereas  the  company  may  require  at 
any  time  to  localise  a  fault,  and  the  more  precise  the  data  they 
possess  the  more  closely  will  they  be  able  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  defect.  Besides,  when  a  large  number  of  cables 
are  being  made  at  once  at  the  factory  it  would  be  impossible, 

.  without  a  very  large  staff,  to  make  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
for  each  cable;  whereas  these  can  easily  be  made  by  the 
electrician  and  his  assistants  when  there  is  only  one  cable  to 
look  after. 

The  methods  of  working  out  the  tests,  and  the  forms  employed 
for  entering  down  the  same,  depend  upon  the  individual  opinion 
of  the  electrician  in  charge  of  the  work,  but  the  following  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  course  to  be  pursued : — 

Tests  of  the  Coils. 

532.  The  core  of  the  cable  is  usually  made  in  2-knot  lengths 
approximately,  which  are  coiled  upon  wooden  drums  as  manu- 
factured, and  then  placed  in  tanks  of  water  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  76®  F.  to  be  tested.* 

After  being  placed  in  the  tank,  the  coils  should  remain  there 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  they  may  acquire  through- 
out tiieir  mass  the  necessary  uniform  temperature.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  tests  may  be  taken. 

Sheets  A,  B,  0,  and  D  are  employed  for  entering  all  the 
details  of  the  tests  as  they  are  made;  the  more  important  of 
these  details  are  then  copied  on  to  Sheet  E.  The  working  out 
of  the  tests  of  the  coils  and  cable  is  shown  on  odiesponding 


he  figures  given  are  such  as  are  often  obtained  in  actual 
practice.  The  insulation  resistances  of  the  coils  are  very  often 
considerably  higher  than  those  shown,  but  this  entirely  depends 
upon  the  time  which  elapses  after  the  manu&cture. 

*  At  the  worki  of  Messra.  Siemezu  ft  Co.,  Charlton,  the  ooils  are  teeted  at 
two  different  temperatures,  viz.,  at  75^  and  50^  F. 
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CALCtJLATIONS  FOR  ShEET  (A). 

Copper, 


April  ^rd. 


No.  1  CoiL 

log       213  =      2-3283796 
log  1*9946  =         -2998558 

2-0285238 
=  log  of  106-79 


No.  2  CoU. 
log       214  =      2-3304138 
log  2-0074  -         -3026339 

2-0277799 
=  log  of  106-60 


No,  3  (ha. 

log   215  =   2-3324385 
log  2-0069  =    -3025257 

2  0299128 
=  log  of  107-13 


No.  ^  Coil 

log       214  =      2-8304138 
log  1*9990  r=         -3008128 

2  0296010 
=  log  of  107-05 


^0.  5  CoU. 

log       212  =      2-3263359 
log  1*9990  =         -8008128 

2-0255231 
=  log  of  106-05 


QuUorpercha. 

No.lC(nL 

log   298  =   2-4742163 
log  1-9946  =    -2998558 

2-1743605 
s  log  of  149-40 


No.  2  Coil. 

log       302  =      2-4800069 
log  2-0074  =         -8026339 


2  1773730 
=  log  of  150*44 


No.  8  CoU. 

log       304  =      2*4828736 
log  2*0069  =         *3025257 

2*1803479 
=  log  of  151-48 


No.  4  CoU. 

log       299  =      2*4756712 
log  1*9990  =        -3008128 


2  1748584 
=  log  of  149-57 


No.  5  Coil. 

log       296  =      2-4712917 
log  1*9990  =         -3008128 


2*0174789 
=  log  of  148-07  ^.g.,,,,  ,y  Google 

2  H  2 
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April  Srd, 


Calculations  for  Sheet  (B). 
Condudor  Bemtanee. 


No.  1  C9iL 
log  22-98  =  1-8613500 
log      1*9946  =     -2998558 

1-0614942  =  logofll'S2 
log  106-79      =  2-0285238 

3-0900180  =  log  of  128«-8 
=  97 '3  per  cent  pure  copper  • 

No,  2  Onl 
log  23-05  =  1-3626709 
log     2-0074  =    -3026339 

1-0600370  =  log  of  11-48 
log  106-60      =2-0277799 

3  0878169  =  log  of  1224-1 
=  97-7  per  cent,  pure  copper  * 

No,ZCoiL 
log  23*01  =  1-8619166 
log     2-0069  =    -3025257 

1-0593909  =  log  of  11-47 
log  107-18      =  2-0299128 

8-0893037  =  log  of  1228-3 
ss  97-4  per  cent  pure  capper  * 

No.^Co{L 
log  22-96  =  1-8609719 
log     1-9990  =     -8008128 

1-0601591  =  log  of  11-49 
log  10705      =  2-0296010 

3-0897601  =  log  of  1229-6 
=  97-8  per  cent  pure  copper  • 

No,  5  CotZ. 
log  23-22  =  1*3658622 
log     1-9990  =    -8008128 

1-0650494  -  log  of  11-62 
Jog  106-05      =r  2-0255231 

8-0905725  slog  of  1231 -9 
=  97-2  per  cent  pure  cepper* 


•  Table  IL    See  also  page  409,  §  47|^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Calculations  foe  Sheet]  (C). 

Inductive  Oapacity. 

log  8=  -4771213 
log  1720  =  8*2855284 
log   830  =  2-5185139 


^^ ^                     G  +  S     6460  +  880 

6*2811686                      — fl— = SS 

log  6790  =  8-7626786                          ^               ^^ 

6790 
=  830 

2*4684850 

No.  1  OoO. 

log  167-5       =2-2240148 
2-4684850 

1-7555298 
log     1-9946=    -2998558 

T'4556740  =  logaf'2856 

2^0.2  00. 

log  169*5       =2*2291697 
2-4684850 

T-7606847 
log     2-0074=    -3026339 

1-4580508  =  log  of -2871 

•    No.  S  OoO, 

log  169-5       =  2-2291697 
2*4684850. 

1-7606847 
log     2-0069=    -3025257 

•4581590  =  log  of -2872 

No.  ^  Coil. 

log  171-5       =  2-2342641      " 
2-4684850 

T-7657791 
log     1-9990=    -3008128 

r-4649668  =  log  of  -2917  by  GoOglc 
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Calculations  for  Sheet  (0) — continued. 

No.  5  CoiL 

log  168-5       =2*2265999 
2-4684850 


1-7581149 
log     1-9990=    -3008128 


1-4578021  slog  of -2866 


Percentage  of  Ixm, 


No.  \  CoiL 

167-5 
76-25 


log   91-25  =  1- 
log  100       =  2- 


3-9602329 
log  167-5   =2-2240148 

1-7862181 
=  log  of  54-48 

2Vb.8Cba. 

169-5 
75-75 


No.  2  CoO. 

169-5 
77-25 

log   92-25 
log  100 

=  1-9649664 
=  2- 

log  169-5 

3-9649664 
=  2-2291697 

1-7357967 
=  bg  of  54-42 

No.4^Coa. 

171-5 
78-75 

log   93-75  =  1-9719713 
log  100       =  2- 

8-9719713 
log  169-5   =2-2291697 

1-7428016 
=  log  of  55-31 


log   92-75  =  1-9673139 
log  100       =  2- 

8-9673139 
log  171*5    =2-2342641 

1-7330498 
=  log  of  54-08 


No.6CoiL 

168-5 
77-75 


log  90-75  =  1-9578466 
log  100       =  2- 

3-9578466 
log  168-5    =2-2265999 

1-7312467 
=  log  of  53- 86 
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Calculations  fob  Sheet  (D). 

Apraeou 

Insulation  Bmsianee. 

log  17,000=    4*2S0M89 
log  173=   2-2380461 

1*9924028  =  log  of  9827  =  value  of  batteiy 
log  10,020  X  1000  =   7  0008677 
log    152=    2  1818436 

11-1751141  =  log  constant 
log   780=    2-8920946 

14-0672087       ^^  ^^  gaW.  and  rfmnt  =   5-4& 
log  6240=   8-7951846  »'       ^  ^"  ";^f 

10-2720241  22l^ 

5460  +  780  _  6240 
780  780 

No.  1  QaO, 

10-2720241 
log  148=    2  1702617 

8-1017624  =  log  of  126-41  megs, 
log  1 -9946  =      -2998558  

8-4016186  =  log  of  252-1  megs. 

^0.2  0^0. 

10-2720241 
log  142=   2-1522883 


8-1197358  =  log  of  181  -75  megs, 
log  2-0074=      -3026339  

8-4223697  =  log  of  264-5  megs. 


No.  3  Coa. 

10-2720241 
log  144-5    =    2-1598678 

8-1121563  =  log  of  129-47  megs, 
log  20069  =      -3025257  


8-4146820  =  log  of  259-8  meg8.oOQle 
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Calculations  foe  Sheet  (D)— continued. 

No.^CoiU 

10-2720241 
log  140-5    =    2  1476763 

8- 1243478  =  log  of  133-15  mege. 
log  1  -  9990  =      •  3008128  

8-4251596  =  log  of  266  2  megs. 

No.5C(nL 

10-2720241 
log  138=    2-1398791 

8-1321450  =  log  of  135-56  megs, 
log  1  -9990  =      -3008128  

8-4329578  =  log  of  271-0  megs. 


Percentage  of  Electrification. 


No^lCoO. 

148 
137 

log   11  =  1-0413927 
log  100  =  2- 

30413927 
log  148  =  2- 1702617 


-8711310 
=  log  of  7-43 


No.  3  CoiL 

144-5 
134 

log  10-5  =  1-0211893 
log  100  =2- 

3-0211893 
log  144-5  =  2- 1598678 

•8613215 
=  log  of  7-27 


No.  2  CaU. 

142 
130 

log    12  =  1-0791812 
log  100  =  2- 

3-0791812 
logl42  =  21522883 

-9268929 
=  log  of  8*45 

No.  4  Cha. 

140-5 
132 

log     8-5=    -9294189 
log  100     =2- 

2-9294189 
log  140-5  =  2- 1476763 

•7817426 
=  log  of  6^     oogle 
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Calculations  for  Sheet  (D) — continued. 

No.  5  CoU. 

138 
127-5 


log   10-5  =  1-0211893 
log  100     =2- 

3-0211803 
log  138     =2-1398791 


•8813102 
=  log  of  7- 61 
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Tests  of  the  Cable. 

533.  As  soon  as  one  or  more  coils  have  been  tested,  the  mann- 
facture  of  the  cable  is  commenced ;  and  as  each  coil  is  passed 
through  the  covering  or  "  closing "  machine,  another  is  jointed 
on,  the  joint  being  made  at  such  a  time  that  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  can  elapse  between  the  making  and  testing  of  the 
same.  To  ensure  this  necessary  time  intervening,  as  soon  as 
one  joint  is  passed  through  the  closing  machine  the  next  should 
be  made,  so  that  there  is  a  length  of  two  knots  of  coil  to  be 
sheathed  before  the  new  joint  is  reached. 

The  system  of  testing  joints  has  been  described  in  Chapter 
XIX.  A  form  for  entering  the  results  of  the  tests  is  shown  by 
Sheet  F. 

In  making  a  joint  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  a  certain  length 
from  each  coil.  The  amount  of  this  length  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  yards. 

The  order  in  which  the  coils  are  jointed  together  does  not 
always  correspond  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  tested  at  75*^, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  note  down  their  consecutive 
order  in  a  column  provided  on  the  test  sheets  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  case  of  a  fault  occurring  in  the  cable,  this  information  is 
of  use  in  enabling  an  accurate  measurement  to  be  made. 

Sheets  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  show  the  system  of  entering  the 
tests  as  they  are  taken  each  day.  The  method  of  working  out 
and  entering  the  results  will  be  understood  from  the  examples 
given. 

With  reference  to  columns  50  to  56  on  Sheet  J,  as  has  been 
explained  on  pa^e  233,  §  245,  the  joint  insulation  resistance  of  a 
number  of  wires  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reci- 
procals of  their  respective  insulation  resistances.  Column  53 
contains,  therefore,  the  reciprocals  ♦  of  the  values  in  column  52. 
These  reciprocals  are  added  together,  and  the  results  not«d  in 
column  54:  the  reciprocals  of  these  numbers  (multiplied  by 
10  million)  give  the  values  in  column  55. 

Column  55  is  obtained  by  comparing  column  49  with 
column  54. 

534.  When  a  cable  is  of  a  considerable  length  it  is  usual,  in 
order  to  save  time,  to  manufacture  the  same  in  several  lengths 
or  "  sections,"  so  that  several  machines  can  b©  running  at  the 

*  These  are  best  obtained  from  tables  (Barlow's  are  geneiaUy  used).  The 
niunbers  are  multiplied  by  10  million  to  aToid  decimali.  OOQIc 
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same  time.  When  the  sections  are  completed  they  are  spliced 
together  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  length.  The  examples 
of  tests  given  represent  the  tests  of  one  section  of  the  Main 
Gable. 

Final  Testa. 

535.  On  the  completion  of  the  cable  special  tests  for  insulation 
(page  370,  §  417)  are  made. 

t^^e  general  method  of  recording  these  special  insulation 
and  other  tests,  is  shown  on  page  489,  by  Sheet  L. 
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Calculations  for  Shebt  (G). 
Length  Manufactured, 

log  1404       =31473671 
log   274*25  =  2-4381466 

5-9926 

•7092205  =  log  of  5*1194 

'8732 

Calculations  for  Sheet  (H). 

Estimated  Conductor  BeeisUxnce. 

log  11-46     =10591846 
1^    1*9952=    -2999864 

1*8591710  =  log  of  22*86 

Estimated  Temperature, 

log  68*83  =  1*8377778 
log  66*88  =  1*8220372 

-0157406  =  log  ooeff.  57}.* 


Calculatioks  fob  Sheet  (I). 

Indudive  Capacity. 

log   3=  -4771213 

log  1720  =  3-2355284 

loe  100  =  2* 

^^      G  +  S,  5460 +  10»_  5560 

5*7126497        6  100     100 

log  5560  =  3*7450748 

1*9675749 

log  165-5  =  2-2187980 
1*9675749 


AprUm. 


•2512231 
log  5-9926=    -7776158 


1*4736078=  log  of  2976 

♦  Table  V.  ^^zed  by  Gooolc 
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Calculations  for  Sheet  (I) — eanttntted. 

Percentage  of  Lou. 
165-5 
90 

log   75-5  =  1-8779470 

log     100  =  2- 

3-8779470 
log  165*5  =  2*2187980 

1-6591490  =  log  of  45-62 

Calculations  for  Sheett  (J). 
InguLaiion  BesUtanee, 
log  17,100=  4-2329961  Apnl^ih. 

1^      173=   2-2380461 

2-9949500  =  log  of  98*84  =  Taloe  of  battery 
log  10,020x1000=   7-0008677  — — 

log      152=    21818486 

11  - 1776613  =  log  ooDstant 
log    1480=   81702617 

14-8479230     Bes.  of  Galvanometer  and  Shunt  =   5-46 
log    6940=   3-8413595        ,,       1  GeU  =15 

'  10-5065635  20-46 

log  16f5=   2-2161659  Q  +  g  _sm +  14S0  _em   

8-2903976  S  1480  1480 

log  1,000,000  =    6^^ 

2-2903976 

2*2903976 
logooeft*57J°=    -5778745 

1-7125231  =  log  of  51*585 
log  5-9926=    -7776153  

2-4901384  =  log  of  3091g 

Estimated  Insulatian  Besiatance* 
log  270-3       =2*4318460 
log     1-9952=    -2999864 

2-1318596  =  log  of  135*45 


•  Table 


VI.  Jigitized  by  Google 
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Percentage  of  Inereofe. 

51-585 
43-735 


log     7-850=:    -8948697 
log  100        :=  2- 

2-8948697 
log  48*735  =  1-6408291 


1-2540406  slog  of  18-0 
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The. 


_TELBaaAPH  Company. 


MAinTFAOTVBX  OF- 


30BMABINB  CaBLB  AT. 


Length -40-S2  knots. 


Cable  Works. 

SnonoM  A.— Mais  Cablb. 

Final  Tbst. 


JtffM  3f4  1884. 


Conductor  Benstance, 


ToUI 
observed. 


Total  of  Colls 


Tempentvre. 


45017  ohms       463*68  ohms       6ipFahr. 
Inductive  Capacity t 

QMe. 


CiicaUted. 
61<'  Pahp. 


Per  Mile  from 
Goils  at  n^. 

11*00 


I  m.f.  Con- 

denser  Dia.      ""iinmeSater 


-"rfSir  T<*.L 


15 


172X10     162x5^"  +  "    144X»?»  + 

Id  Id 

Insulation  Resistance, 

CondanL    Battery  800  Tolts.    0  =  5520. 
1  Cell  thro.  10,000  +  20,  8  =  1^^0,  153  def. 

lCcUDis.172.    Battery  Dis.  182  X  ^5?^±??. 
8.  on  Cable,  560  ohms. 


Per  Knot. 
Ill    ll*585m.f.  '287 m.C 


Time. 

Zinc  to  Line. 

Earth  Reading. 

Copper  to  Line. 

Earth  Reading. 

After  Imih. 

267 

82 

300 

66 

»     2    „ 

233 

53 

2(>4 

40 

»f     3    It 

219 

42 

250 

28 

ft     4    ft 

213 

35 

241 

22 

n      5     ff 

207 

SO 

234 

18 

ff     6    „ 

204 

229 

»»     ■     ,1 

201 

225 

ft 

t9        0       19 

199 

222 

»9        ^       tt 

197 

218 

«  10    „ 

195 

215 

„  11  M 

193 

212 

»  12    » 

191 

210 

»  13    99 

189 

208 

»      14        9t 

188 

206 

9»     15       99 

187 

205 

Besistanoe  per  knot  at  ner-1 
mal  temp.  *t  end  of  l»tV    107S 
mln.    ZiiietoLlne.    .     .) 

Do.  reduced  to  Tfi»«    •    .    •    370-8 


Zinc  to  Copper 

Line,  to  Unc 
Percentage  of  Xlectrlficatloni    ,,.,       .... 
between  let  and  2nd  mln.  j    ^"  ^       >'  * 

Du.  1st  and  16th  mtn.    .    •     4S*S  i8*6 

I'iaitizpdhyViOOfr 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 


To  DSTEBiinnfi  thb  True  Insulation  and  Conductor  Besistances 
OF  A  Uniformly  Insulati£D  Telegraph  Line. 

536.  On  page  6  it  was  pointed  ont  that  the  rale  of  multiply- 
ing the  total  insulation .  by  the  mileage  of  the  wire  to  get  the 
insulation  per  mile  was  not  strictly  correct.  Now,  although 
the  leakage  on  a  telegraph  line  insulated  on  poles  is  really  a 
leakage  at  a  series  of  detached  points,  and  not  a  uniform  leak- 
age, as  in  a  ca^le,  yet  practically,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
long  lines,  it  may  be  considered  as  taking  place  uniformly,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  of  problems  dealing  with  cables  also 
apply  with  considerable  accuracy  to  land  lines.  Wo  may  there- 
fore consider  the  case  in  question  by  the  help  of  the  equations 
we  have  obtained  in  the  inyestigations  made  in  Chapter  XX IL 

On  page  434  we  have  an  equation  [12] 

J_  ^    I 

and  on  the  same  page  an  equation  [10] 
m  _       1 

r  "  vXb/ 
therefore 

1        JK^i 


2m  2r     ' 

by  substitution  and  transposition  we  get 

2  *•  VR,  -  VB. 

Since  I  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  r  is  the  Cbndticior  resistance 
per  unit  length,  /  r  is  the  Total  Condttdor  Betistanee  of  the  line, 
B«  and  S^  being  the  respective  totnl  resistances  of  the  line 
when  the  further  end  is  to  earth  and  when  it  is  insulated. 
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Again  we  have  (page  430) 

f 
therefore 

JL  -  ^  -       ^ 

mi"  r  "■  VKB/ 
therefore 

2w      2VBrB/ 
by  Bubstitation  and  transposition  we  get 


t  2VR.Ri 


'"log.^^'+^"^'' 


Since  Z  is  the  length  of  the  line,  and  t  is  the  Inmilaiion  resistance 
per  unit  length,  y  is  the  Total  Imulatian  Sesistance  of  the  line. 

To  get  the  per  mile  results,  we  must,  of  course,  in  the  first  case 
divide  the  total  by  the  mileage,  and  in  the  second  muUiply  it 
by  the  mileage. 

By  expanding  the  logarithm  we  may  obtain  approximate 
simplifications  of  the  foregoing  formula. 

We  have  

Bat 
therefore 

re 

•  Todhuntor-.  Algebw,  5Ui  Editton,  ^  M.?^djj»i,GoOsIe 


therefore 
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and 

^8    B,      5  Ve/  ^  7  \B/  ^ 

=  ^r-3  •  bI  "■  45  •  (b])   ~  W6W  ""  •  •}• 
If  B4 18  not  less  than  5  times  B^  then  the  formuln 

are  correct  within  1  per  cent. 

If,  howeyer,  B^  is  not  more  than  2^  times  B«,  then  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  take  three  of  the  terms  given  above  in  order  to  be 
correct  within  1  per  cent.  In  such  cases  the  logarithmic 
formul»  would  probably  be  but  little  more  laborious  to  work 
out,  and  would,  of  course,  give  exact  results. 

537.  A  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  Inndation  Betistance 
per  mile  of  an  insulated  wire  is  the  following : — 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  on  page  430,  we  have  an  equation 


„.  =  ?: 


where  r  is  the  conductivity  resistance  per  unit  length,  and  t  the 
insulation  resistance  per  unit  length,  of  the  line.  Also  on 
page  434  we  have  an  equation 

where,  as  before,  B«  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  the 
further  end  is  to  earth,  and  B<  the  total  resistance  when  the  end 
is  insulated.    By  combining  tiiese  two  equations  we  have 

B.B,  =  r»^  =  r», 

or 

.•  =  B,|-.  [A] 

If  we  take  the  iinit  length  to  be  a  mile,  then  r  being  the  true 
conductor  resistance  per  mile,  t  will  be  the  InadatUm  BegUtanee 
^er  mile. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  mileage  of  the  line  does  not  come  into 
the  equation,  this  quantity  being  represented  by 

r 

What  we  do,  in  fSEiot,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  IfmtlaHan  per 
mile  of  a  line,  is  to  multiply  the  total  resistance  of  the  line 
when  its  end  is  insulated,  not  by  the  absolute  total  conductivity 
divided  by  the  aheolute  conductivity  per  mile,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  mileage,  but  by  the  observed  total  conductivity  (i,e, 
the  total  resistance  of  the  line  when  its  end  is  to  earth)  divided 
by  the  true  conductivity  per  mile. 

For  example. 

The  resistance  of  a  line,  200  miles  long,  when  the  further  end 
was  insulated  was  4000  ohms.  When  the  end  was  to  earth  the 
resistance  was  2400  ohms.  The  absolute  conductor  resistance 
of  the  wire,  at  tbe  time  the  measurements  were  being  made,  was 
known  to  be  16  ohms  per  mile.  What  was  the  true  insulation 
per  mile  of  the  line  ? 

2400 
i  =  4000  X  ^T~^  =  600,000  ohms, 
lo 

The  value  of  t  given  by  the  ordinary  rule  would  be 
•  =  4000  X  200  =  800,000  ohms, 

a  result  200,000  ohms,  or  33  per  cent,  too  high. 

538.  It  must  be  evident  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
conductor  resistance  of  a  line  is  really  the  true  conductivity 
resistance  diminished  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  insulators. 
Conductivity  resistance,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  land  line  can 
only  be  measured  accurately  in  fine  weather,  when  the  insula- 
tion is  very  high.  To  obtain,  then,  the  value  of  r  from  equation 
[A]  it  would  bd  necessary  to  take  a  conductivity  test  in  fine 
weather,  and  to  note  the  temperature  at  that  time ;  and  then 
when  an  insulation  test  is  made  in  wet  weather,  to  observe  the 
temperature,  and  from  this  correct  the  value  of  r  previously 
obtained  in  the  fine  weather. 

539.  In  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  the  insulation  resistance 
(when  the  cable  is  in  good  condition')  is  always  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  conductivity  resistance  tnat  the  true  value  of  the 
latter  is  obtained  at  once  by  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
cable  when  its  end  is  to  earth.  Also  the  insulation  per  mile  is 
practically  equal  to  the  total  resistance  when  the  end  is  insulated, 
multiplied  by  the  mileage.  oigtized  by Google 
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Testinq  Teleqrafh  Lines  bt  Beceited  Cubbekts. 

540.  The  Bjstem  of  daily  testing  for  insulation,  desoribed  in 
Chapter  L,  page  6,  and  which  was  in  general  use  on  the  linea 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
system  of  testing  by  reoeived  currents,  which  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  old  method  of  testing. 

Every  day  at  a  definite  time,  currents  from  batteries,  each  of 
an  approximately  definite  electromotive  force,  are  transmitted 
over  the  different  lines,  or  sections  of  lines,  and  the  strengths  of 
the  currents  received  at  the  further  ends  are  measured.  It  is 
evident  that  the  strengths  of  these  currents  will  vary  with  the 
amounts  of  leflikage  on  the  lines,  that  is  with  the  state  of  their 
instdation ;  if  then  the  battery  power  employed  for  transmitting 
the  currents  be  constant,  the  strengths  of  the  received  currents 
observed  from  day  to  day  will  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  lines. 

The  way  in  which  this  general  principle  is  practically  carried 
out  is  as  follows : — 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  145)  represent  the  section  of  line  to  be  tested, 
then  to  each  end  of  tiie  latter,  resistances,  B,  B,  of  10,000  ohms 


Fio.  145. 
If     — 


-Jk- 


-'^wwi 


600 


600  W/fOO 


1 


m 


each  are  connected,  together  with  a  galvanometer  G  (whose 
resistance  is  320  ohms)  and  a  battery  E  Twhose  resistioioe  is 
also  approximately  820  ohms),  as  shown.  Although  the  sections 
tested  are  not  all  of  equal  lengths  or  resistances,  yet  practically 
they  are  such  that  they  may  all  be  assumed  to  have  a  mean 
conductor  resistance  of  1000  ohms. 

Now  it  can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  if  the 
resistances  B,  B,  are  very  great,  then  a  "  resultant "  £stult  *  / 

•  See  page  265,  §  2SS.      jigitized  by  GoOglc 
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(that  is,  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line)  will  produce 
very  nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  current  received  on  tne  gal* 
vanometer  Q-,  whether  this  fault  is  at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  or 
at  any  intermediate  point  on  the  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
fault  has  the  greatest  influence  when  it  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
line,  and  the  least  influence  when  it  is  at  either  of  the  ends,  but 
when  the  resistances  B,  B,  are  each  about  10  times  the  con- 
ductor resistance  of  the  line,  then  the  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  practically  very  smidl.  If  then  we  assume,  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  that  the  resultant  fault  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line, 
we  have 

where  C^  is  the  current  received  on  the  mdvanometer  G,  E  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  K^  the  total  resistance 
on  either  side  of  the  fault  /. 
From  this  equation  we  get 

f_       Bi'       _  1 

Kow  the  battery  from  which  the  current  is  sent  consists  of 
50  Daniell  cells,  and  if  we  take  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Daniell  cell  to  be  1  *  07  volts  approximately,  we  have 

E  =  60  X  1-07  =  63-5  volts. 
We  also  have 

Bi  =  320  +  10,000  +  600  =  10,820  ohms; 
therefore     - 


63-6 


10,820  X  10,820  X  0,   10,820 


a 

where  C^  is  measured  in  amperes. 

If  now  we  so  adjust  the  galvanometer  G  by  means  of  the 
directing  magnet,  mat  one  milliamp^re   (t^Art^  amp^)  of 
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onrrent  gives  a  deflection  of  80  divisions,  then,  if  d  be  the  de- 
flection given  by  any  otlier  cnrrenti  we  mnst  have 

80  X  1000  =  ^  ^  -0000125  amperes. 

From  this  last  equation,  then,  we  can  obtain  the  strength  (C^) 
of  the  received  current,  in  amperes,  corresponding  to  any 
particular  deflection;  whilst  from  the  previous  equation,  by 
inserting  this  value  of  0^  we  can  obtain  the  corresponding  value 
of/,  that  is  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line. 

For  example. 

Suppose  d  =  136 ;  then 

C,  =  136  X  -0000125  =  -0017  amperes; 
therefore 

/  =  -00000045698         ^-Z::Z7.  =  ^^'^^^  ^^°^ 
— :ooi7 -00018484 

or  11,900  ohms,  approximatelv. 

541.  In  order  to  save  calculation,  a  table  showing  the  values 
of  C,  and/  corresponding  to  the  various  deflections  (<r),  is  pro- 
vided at  each  of  the  different  test  offices;  this  table  is  arranged 
as  on  p.  497. 

542.  In  order  that  the  station  transmitting  the  currents  may 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  his  50-cell  battery  is  in  proper 
condition,  he  can  test  its  electromotive  force  in  the  following 
way:— 

The  battery  being  joined  up  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer 
and  two  of  the  10,000  ohms  resistances,  the  deflection  is  noted. 
Now  if  the  50  cells  are  in  proper  condition,  their  total  electro- 
motive force  would  be 

60  X  1-07  =  53-5  volts. 

Taking  then  the  resistance  of  the  battery  to  be  320  ohms 
approximately,  and  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  being 
1070  ohms,*  the  current  deflecting  the  needle  will  be 

53-5  X  1000  _  ^_.^ .      .„.        . 

320 +10:006  +  10.000  +  1070  =  2"^^^^  milliamp^res. 

*  When  thiB  test  is  being  made,  the  palyanometer  resistanoe  is  320  +  750 
c=  1070  ohms;  tiie  750  ohms  is  a  resistance,  connected  to  the  instniment, 
whose  use  will  be  explained  in  describing  the  latter.  ^ 
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Bnt  the  adjustment  of  the  tangent  galyanometer  should  be 
SQch  that  1  milliamp^re  of  current  gives  80  divisions;  conse- 
quently if  the  electromotive  force  of  the  50  cells  is  equal  to 
53  *  5  voltSy  the  deflection,  d^,  obtained  should  be  such  that 

d^iSO::  2-5012  : 1; 
that  is, 

di  =  80  X  2-5012  =  200-096  =  200  approximately. 

200  then  is  the  deflection  which  should  be  obtained  if  the 
battery  is  in  proper  condition ;  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, then  the  power  is  brought  up  to  its  approximate  proper 
value  by  adding  on  an  extra  cell  or  two  until  the  deflection  is 
increased  to  200  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  seldom  necessary, 
however,  to  do  this  in  practice. 

543.  The  measurement  of  the  currents  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  tangent  galvanometer  of  the  pattern,  and  with  the  scale, 
shown  on  pages  22  and  30  respectively,  and  with  the  standard 
cell  described  on  page  137,  §  149. 

Fig.  146  shows  in  general  plan  the  arrangement  of  the 
galvanometer. 

Fig.  146. 


In  this  instrument  there  are  three  coils  of  wire,  the  one 
nearest  the  needle  consisting  of  ^o.  35  copper  wire  wound  to  a 
resistance  of  320  ohms.  The  other  two  coils  are  of  No.  18 
gauge— the  one  between  C  and  D  making  three  turns,  and  the 
one  between  D  and  E  making  twelve  turas^i^the  opposite 
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direction.  The  latter  coils  are  for  making  rough  tests  of 
hatteries.  Let  c  be  the  onrrent  whose  strength  is  to  be  tested, 
then  if  we  connect  the  wires  conveying  this  current  on  to 
terminalB  C  and  D,  we  get  an  effect 

c  X  3  =  3  c. 

If  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  C  and  E,  the  effect 
will  be 


ex  12  -0X3  =  9  c. 
5t  the  wires  to  U 

c  X  12  =  12  c. 


Again,  if  we  connect  the  wires  to  terminals  D  and  K  the 
effect  will  be 


Lastly,  let  terminals  C  and  E  be  coupled  together  by  a  piece 
of  wire,  and  let  the  connecting  wires  conveying  the  current  to 
be  measured  be  connected  to  terminals  C  and  D,  then  the 
current  c  will  split,  and  the  amount  going  through  the  12  turns 
of  wire  will  be 


°^i2T-3  =  °l' 


and  the  amount  going  through  the  3  turns  of  wire  will  be 

12  4 

The  effect  produced  by  the  current  going  throneh  the  12 
turns  of  wire  will  be  ® 

clxl2  =  c?;, 

and  thejeffect  produced  by  the  current  going  through  the  3 
turns  will  be 


C^X3  =  oi^. 
O  5 


Therefore  since  the  currents  both  affect  the  needle  in  the 
43ame  direction,  the  joint  effect  will  be 


12   ,      12  24 

o  o  o 


We  can  therefore    obtain  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
proportiomi  ,,  zed  by  GooqIc 

3  :  4-8  :  9  :  12  ^ 

2  K  2 
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or 

1  :  1-6  :  3  :  4, 

These  relative  valaes  are,  however,  only  approximate.  The 
resistances  of  the  wires  are  practically  nil. 

An  adjusting  magnet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  page  22)  is  set  on 
the  upper  part  of  tfa^  instrument. 

544.  In  testing  the  strength  of  a  current  in  milliamp%res» 
the  standard  cell  is  connected  to  A  and  B»  and  both  pings  are 
removed  from  the  plug-holes ;  there  is  then  in  circnit  a  total 
resistance  of  1070  ohms>  viz.  760  +  320.  As  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  standard  cell  is  1  *  07  volts,  the  resulting  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer-needle  Twhich  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  magnet  to  80  divisions  on  the  outer  scale)  will  be  due 
to  a  current  of 

1-07 

— r— r  =  '001  ampere,  or,  1  milliampSre, 

and  any  other  deflection  obtained  with  any  particular  current, 
compared  by  direct  proportion  with  the  standard  deflection, 
will  give  the  strength  of  that  current  in  milliamp^res. 

When  the  standard  deflection  is  obtained,  the  standard  cell 
is  removed  and  the  circuit  from  which  the  received  current  is 
to  be  measured  is  connected  to  terminal  A,  terminal  B  being 
put  to  earth. 

In  order  to  enable  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  to  be  checked 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  key  is  provided,  which  short  circuits 
the  instrument  on  being  depressed. 

To  DETERMINE  THE  INSULATION  EeSISTANGS  OF  A  LiNE  WHEN 
THE  StBENOTHS  OF  THE  SeNT  AND  BeCEIVED  CURRENTS  ARE 
KNOWN. 

545.  The  further  end  of  the  line  being  to  earth,  and  I  being 
the  length  of  the  line,  we  have  from  equation  [2]»  page  430,  by 
putting  X  =  1^ 

Current  sent  =  C.  =  ^  pAe-"  -  Be--*!  ; 
and  from  the  same  equation  by  putting  a;  ==  0, 

Current  received  =  CV  =  ^  fAt^b^lopgle 
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therefore 


C.       Ae-'-B^- 


Ml 


C^  A  -  B 

but/rom  equation  [4],  page  387,  we  have 

A       '"  +  • 


o-  —  —  1 


r 
therefore 


0.    '•(v^')-'-'('7-') 

C,  "  2 

by  inserting  the  valaes  of  ^,  e""*,  and  — ,  given  "by  equations 
[10]  and  [13],  pages  434  and  435,  we  get 


c.  _ V  ^Bj  -  ,/b:Vv5:e;  "^  /  V  VB.  +  VB.  Vvb.r,  "**  / 

C,"  2 

^:g^^    vb:    ^(i  +  ^). 

VB.-B.         VB,-B.        '^         B'/ 

The  value  of  B<,  although  it  could  be  determined  &om  this 
equation,  would  be  represented  by  a  somewhat  complex  fraction ; 
if,  however,  we  have  <r  =  0,  we  uen  get 

In  which  equation,  C,  and  C^  (being  in  tiie  form  of  a  pro- 
portion) may  be  measured  in  ampSres  or  milliamp^res,  or  indeed 
in  any  multiple  or  submultiple  of  an  ampere* 
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Fcf  eosample. 

The  resistance  of  a  line  when  to  earth  at  the  farther  end 
was  1600  ohms  (R,).  The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  received 
currents  were  2* 8  and  2-6  milEamp^res  respectively.  What 
was  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  line  ? 

B*  =  1500  2.82^1^2>6»  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^""^ 

The  measurement  of  the  received  current  must  be  made  by 
means  of  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  in  order  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  the  quantity  o-  into  the  formula. 

546.  Having  obtained  E„  the  insulation  per  mile  oould  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  shown  on  page  492,  §  537 ;  a  simpler 
method  of  doing  this  is  the  following : — 

If  E.  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  sending  the 
cuxrent,  then  we  have 

by  substituting  this  value  in  equation  [B]  we  get 

Again,  for  equation  [A],  page  492,  we  have 

1  =  IC,—,    or,    ±C|  =  — , 

where  ♦  is  the  true  insulation  resistance  per  mile  of  the  line, 
and  r  its  true  conductivity  resistance  per  mile ;  therefore 

ir  E^  .  E^ 


or,    ♦  = 


E.      R.  (C.2  -  CO*  r  (C.»  -  C,»)  ' 

in  which  C,  and  C^  are  in  amperes,  E  in  volts,  and  ♦  and  r  in 
ohms.  If  Ci  and  0^  are  measured  in  milliamp^res,  then  we 
have 

.  _  (E  X  loooy  __  w  X  1,000,000  , 

For  eoDample. 

The  strengths  of  the  sent  and  received  currents  on  a  line 
were  12  and  10  milliamp^res  respectively,  the  sending  batteiy 
being  a  10-cell  Daniell  (10  volts  approximately);  the^liiie  had 
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an  average  estimated  oondxtctiyity  resistance  of  14  obms  per 
mile.    What  was  the  insulation  per  mile  of  the  line? 

.       10^  X  1.000,000      ,^„^^^    , 
*  =    14(12^-10^)   =  162,000  ohms. 

Eirchoff's  Laws. 

547.  These  laws  are  two  in  number ;  the  first  is : — 
Hie  (dgehraical  sum  of  the  current  strengths  in  aU  those  wires 
which  meet  in  a  point  is  equal  to  nothing. 

The  trath  of  this  law  is  almost  obvious ;  thus,  if  we  have, 
say,  five  wires  meeting  in  a  point,  as  shown  by  Fig.  147,  then 
as  the  point  A  cannot  be  a  reservoir,  the  sum  of  the  currents 
Cj,  Cj,  approaching  A  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  currents  Cs,  c^^ 
Cj,  receding  from  A,  that  is 

^1  "T  ^2  ~   ^3  T"  ^4  T  <?6» 

or 

C-t     ~f"    Cn     ^"     Co     ^~     Ca     ^"     Cg     ^^     U. 


Fio.  147. 


It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  although  the 
quantities  c^,  c,,  Cg,  c^,  C5,  are  partly  positive  and  partly  negative, 
yet  they  together  constitute  an  alg^aical  *'  sum,"  for  the  equa- 
tion may  be  written 

Ci  +  e^  +  (-  C3)  +  (-  ci)  +  (-  €,)  =  0; 

the  quantities  C3,  c^,  and  C5,  in  fact,  are  negative  because  the 
currents  they  represent  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
currents  c^,  C3.* 

548.  The  second  law  of  Eirchol?  is  as  follows : — 

The  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  current  strengths 

^  It  is  important  that  dlgebraioal  Bum  should  not  be  oonfomided  with 
ariihmeliedl  sum ;  the  latter  ngniflee  a  number  of  quantities  connected  by  pZus 
signs,  -whilst  in  the  former  the  signs  may  be  partly  negative  and  pcfftly 
poflitiye,  or,  indeed,  all  negativa  As  a  rale,  when  the  word  **8un"  is  used 
in  stating  a  law,  it  is  the  aUgtbraieal  sum  which  is  meant,  _       -  * 
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Sl^®^^  estimated  conductivity  resistance  of  14  obms  per 
*«•     WJiat  was  the  insulation  per  mile  of  the  line  ? 


♦  = 


10^  X  1,000,000 
14  (122  —  102)  =  162,000  ohms. 


Wirei 


KmcHOFF's  Laws, 

^-  These  laws  are  two  in  number ;  the  first  is  :— 
^hid^^l'r''''^\  «*.^  of  the  current  strengths  in  aU  ihose 
^^t%na  paint  ts  equal  to  nothing, 

saxr  fi  *^*^  °^  *^K  1*^  is  almost  obvious;  thus,  if  we  have, 
^  the  rl?yi''^A^  meetmg  in  a  point,  as  shown  by  Fig.  147,  then 
^x>  c,  ^^  A  cannot  be  a  reservoir,  the  sum  of  the  currents 


^»» 


oi- 


Ci  +  Cj  =  C3  +  C^  +  <?6. 


^1  +  Ca  -  C3  -  C4  -  Cfi  =  0. 
Fio.  147. 
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and  renatances  in  aU  the  wires  forming  an  endosed  figvLre^  equals 
the  algebraical  mm  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit. 

The  tnith  of  this  law  follows  as  a  consequence  from  the  laws 
we  investigated  on  pages  292>295 — viz. : 

(A)  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  points  in  a  residanee 
(in  which  no  electromotive  force  exists)  is  eqwd  to  the  product  if  ike 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points, 

(B)  The  difference  of  the  potentials  at  two  poirUs  in  a  renstanee 
in  which  an  dedromotive  force  exists,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ike 
current  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  points,  added  to  the  dedro- 
motive force  in  the  resistance,  this  electromotive  force  bdng  negative 
if  it  acts  with  the  current,  and  positive  if  it  opposes  it. 

If  we  refer  to  Fig.  148,  and  we  consider  any  closed  circait  in 
ity  then  we  can  see  that  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  the 

Fio.  148. 


potentials  between  the  points  in  that  circuit  must  be  ec^sl  to  0 ; 
thus  if  we  take  the  closed  current  formed  by  the  sectLons  A  B, 
B  C»  C  D,  D  A,  for  example,  then  it  is  evident  that 

(Vi-vo  +  (v,-v,;  +  (v,-vo  +  (v,-v») 

is  the  same  as 

Vi  -  Vi  +  Va  -  Va  +  Va  -  V3  +  V4  -  V4. 

which  equals  0. 

Now  from  laws  (A)  and  (B)  we  have 

Vi-V2  =  CB-6 

V  2  —  V  3  =  C3  r, 

V,-V«=-(c,r,-E)» 

^  These  quantities  are  negative  because  the  cunents  e^tsad  c.  flow  in  the 
leverse  direotum  to  the  currents  c,  f^nd  0,.  ^  Q'*^^^  ^^^^ 
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therefore,  by  addition,  we  get 

CK  -  e  +  c^r^-  c^r^  +  E  -- c^r^  =  0; 
•or 

C  B  +  Cj  r3  —  C4  r^  —  Ca  rj  =  e  —  E, 

which  proves  the  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  Eirchoff's  first  law,  we  have,  in  the  last 
^nation,  algebraical  sums,  for  this  equation  may  be  written  : 

CK  +  Cafa  +  (-  c^r;)  +  (-  c^r^)  =  e  +  (-  E); 

^4,  Cj,  and  E,  in  fact,  are  negative,  because  the  currents  in  th& 
sections  (G  D  and  D  A)  in  which  these  quantities  occur  are  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  currents  in  the  other  sections  (A  B 
and  B  C). 

Pollard's  Theorem. 

549.  Let  E  be  a  battery  of  internal  resistance  r,  which  is 
shunted  by  a  shunt  S  and  is  in  circuit 
with  a   resistance    K,  then   current  ^i<*«  1*^- 

through  battery  is 

E 


r  + 


SB  E(S4^B^ 

8  +  B  -  Sr+Br  +  SB 

E(S  +  B) 


"Sr  +  B(S  +  r)* 
and  current,  C,  through  B,  is 

E(8  +  B) 


C  = 


s 


S  r  +  B  (S  +  r) 


ES 


E 


S  +  B 
8 


S  +  r 


S  r  +  B (S  +  r)  ""     Sr         g 


[A] 


S  +  r 


that  is  to  say,  a  battery  E,  having  a  resistance  r  and  shunted  by 
a  shunt  S,  is  equivalent  to  a  battery  of  electromotive  force 

E  7r~, — »  Mid  internal  resistance  =r-^ — • 
&  +  r        ^  8  +  r 

560.  Now  if  we  call  e  the  electromotive  force  of  the  shunted 
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battery,  then  we  have 


or 


that  is 


e  = 

"s+r' 

er  = 

e 

:E: 

Sr 

S  +  r 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  theorem  that  the  original  electro- 
motive foroe,  E,  is  to  the  reduced  electromotive  force,  «,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  original  resistance  of  the  battery  to  the  shunted 
resistance  of  the  same. 


Fig.  150. 


^ 


J- 


A  Method  of  UEASURiNa  the  Resistance  of,  and  the  Cusbent 

FLOWINO  through,   ElECTRIG  LaMPS  WHEN  BUBNINO. 

551.  This  method  is  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  given  on 
page  312,  §  347,  and  page  377,  §  429,  and  is  as  foUows  :— 

A  resistance,  R  (Fig.  150),  is  in- 
serted in  the  circuit  of  the  lamp 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  measured, 
and  then  the  potential,  V,  between 
the  points,  A  and  B,  is  measured.  A 
similar  measurement  is  then  taken 
J,  - —  of  the  potential,  V^,  between  the  ter- 
minals, 0  and  D,  of  the  lamp.  We 
then  have — 

For  example. 

Suppose  the  resistance,  B,  were  1  ohm,  and  suppose  that  the 
discharge  deflection  obtained  by  the  condenser  from  the  points,. 
A  and  S,  were  250  divisions,  there  being  no  shunt  to  the  g^va- 
nometer;  also  suppose  that  the  discharge  deflection  obtained 
from  between  the  points,  C  and  D,  were  60  divisions,  the  galva- 
nometer, whose  resistance  was  6100  ohms,  being  shunted  with 
a  shunt  of  200  ohms ;  then  we  have 


Vx  =  260  X 


V  =  250 
6100  +  200 
200 


=  8190; 
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therefore 


x=l  x^  =  32-8olim8. 


If  the  discharge  given  by  a  standard  Daniell  cell  (page  137) 
were  140,  then  we  should  have 

OKA 

Electromotive  force  between  A  and  B  =  1*079  X  ttk  =  1'92» 

140 

The  current  flowing,  therefore,  equals 

1'91 

_ —  =  1  •  92  amperes. 

In  cases  where  the  current  is  powerful,  and  where  it  is  not 
advisable  to  introduce  so  high  a  resistance  as  1  ohm  into  the 
circuit,  B  could  be  made,  say,  j^^th  of  an  ohm. 


A  "MsiROD  OF  HEASUBiNa  Low  Besistakces. 

552.  This  method,  like  the  foregoing,  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  given  on  page  371,  §  429,  and  is  shown  in 
principle  by  Fig.  151. 

E  is  a  single  Daniell  cell,  B  a  resistance  of  1  ohm,  and  B  O 
the  resistance,  a;,  to  be  measured.     Between  B  and  C  a  Thomson 
galvanometer  (page  46)  in  circuit 
with  a  resistance  is  connected. 

Now,  taking  the  resistance  of  the 
cell  E  to  be,  say,  4  ohms,  then  if  x 
be  -Y^th  of  an  ohm,  the  potential  be- 
tween B  and  C  will  be  approximately 
T^th  of  a  volt,  and  the  potential 
between  A  and  B,  ^th  of  a  volt,  con- 
sequently if  we  can  measure  these 
two  potentials  accurately  we  can  de- 
termme  the  value  of  a  resistance  of 

-r^th  of  an  ohm  to  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy.  Now  a 
Thomson  galvanometer,  wound  to  about  5000  ohms  resistance, 
will  give  a  deflection  of  100  divisions  with  one  Daniell  cell, 
there  being  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  of  10,000,000  ohms.  If 
there  be  no  resistance  in  the  circuit  beyond  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter itself  (5000  ohms)  the  deflection  would  be 


4 


Fio.  151. 


Tmmrtrvr 


T^ 


b"^ 


100  X 


10,000,000 
5000 


=  200,000  divisions. 


representing  an  electromotive  force,  or  potential,  of  1  volt 
approximately ;  hence  200  divisions  would  represent  a  potential 
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of  -nAnr^  ^^  *  ^^^^'  ^®  ^^  easily,  therefore,  measure  a 
potential  of  shjih  of  a  volt 

In  order  to  make  a  measurement  we  should  proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  battery,  resistances,  etc.,  being  connected  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  151,  and  the  shunt  being  removed  from  the  terminals  of  the 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  latter  must  be 
varied  until  a  good  deflection  (about  300  divisions)  is  obtained. 
Let  d^  be  this  deflection,  and  let  G  and  B^  be  the  respective 
resistances  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  circuit 
with  the  latter ;  then  if  v^  be  the  difference  of  potential  between 
B  and  C,  the  current  c^  flowing  through  the  galvanometer 
will  be 


c,  = 


Bi  +  G' 


The  galvanometer  and  the  resistance  in  its  circuit  are  now 
disconnected  from  B  and  G,  and  are  connected  to  A  and  B,  the 
Yi^th  shunt  being  joined  up  to  the  terminals  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  resistance  in  its  circuit  is  then  varied  until  a 
deflection  d,,  approximately  the  same  as  d|,  is  obtained ;  then  if 
Bji  be  this  resistance,  and  if  v^  be  the  potential  between  A  and  B, 
and  further  if  e^  be  the  current  producing  the  deflection  d^  we 
liave 

Pa  1 

^^^  K,  +  g  ^   1000* 

where  g  is  the  combined  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and 
ehnnt. 

We  have  therefore 

c,  ^  (Ra  +  g)  1000        p^. 

(Ri  +  G;        t^a' 

but 


X  :  R, 


•or 


— 1  = 


R* 


and  as 

ci  :  cj : :  di  :  dj, 

or 

•^e  get  ^         . 

d^  ^   (Ra  +  g)  1000       ^itzedbyi^OOgle 

^2  "      (Ri+G)      ^B* 
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or  (R,  +  G)        d, 

"^  "  ■"  (K,  +  </)  1000  '  d/ 
Far  example. 

The  deflection  obtained  between  the  points  B  and  C  was  equal 
to  320  divisions  (d^),  there  being,  a  resistance  of  8000  ohms  (Ri) 
inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  galyanometer.  When  the  latter 
was  connected  between  A  and  B,  the  nj^^th  shunt  was  inserted^ 
together  with  a  resistance  of  1200  ohms  (Rj);  the  deflection 
obtained  was  then  equal  to  310  divisions  (d«).  The  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer  was  5000  ohms  (6),  and  the  resistance,  R, 
1  ohm.     What  was  the  value  of  «  ? 

.    (8000  +  5000)      320         ^,,-    , 
^  =  ^  (1200  +  5)  1000  •  310  =  '^lllo^^«- 

We  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily  bound  to  use  the  -njW^^ 
shunt,  but  in  practice  it  would  almost  always  have  to  be 
employed. 

553.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  test  could  be 

made  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  values  of  the  deflections  d^ 

and  ^2 ;  and  as  we  should  endeavour  to  make  them  both  as  high 

as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  both  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the 

8  200 
**  Percentage  of  accuracy  "  would  practically  be  — ^ — ,  where  8 

is  the  fraction  of  a  division  to  which  each  of  the  deflections 
could  be  read. 

The  SiLVKRTOWN  Compound  Key  foe  Cable  Testing. 

554.  This  key,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Eymer  Jones,  and  which 
is  in  general  use  in  the  testing  rooms  of  the  India  Rubber, 
Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  Silvertown,  is 
an  excellent  arrangement,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  execution 
of  the  ^*  Inductive  capacity  "  and  *'  Insulation  "  tests  of  insulated 
wires  or  of  cables ;  it  is  particularly  useful  when  a  large  number 
of  wires  have  to  be  tested.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  152)  consists 
of  two  keys,  of  the  form  shown  by  t'igs.  102  and  103,  pages  281 
and  282,  mounted  on  one  base. 

Supposing  the  connections  to  be  made  as  shown  by  the  figure, 
then  in  order  to  measure  the  '*  discharge  "  from  the  cable,  levers 
C  and  D  are  set  in  the  positions  shown.  Lever  B  is  now 
pressed  to  the  left  so  that  its  projecting  piece  n  comes  in  contact 
with  lever  A;  the  brass  tongue  of  lever  B  is  then  in  contact 
with  6,  so  that  the  battery,  whose  zinc  pole  is  joined  to  lever  B, 
is  connected  to  the  cable.    If  now  lever  A  is  pressed  over  to  the 
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riglit,  then  lever  B  is  also  moved  and  the  tongue  of  the  latter 
ooDseqxtently  leaves  h  whilst  the  tongue  of  A  comes  in  contact 
with  a^  and  thus  puts  the  cable  in  connection  with  the  galvano- 
meter. As  the  second  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected 
to  the  piece  c  d,  the  circuit  is  completed  to  earth  through  d  and 
the  tongue  of  lever  D. 

To  measure  the  discharge  from  a  condenser,  one  terminal  of 
the  former  would  be  connected  to  the  piece  a  h  and  the  other 
terminal  to  earth;  the  manipulation  of  the  levers  would  of 
course  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable. 


Fio.  152. 


aM<f 


Earth. 


To  take  the  "  Insulation  "  test  (p.  368^  of  the  cable,  levers  A 
and  B  would  be  set  over  to  the  right  so  that  the  tongue  of  lever 
A  is  in  contact  with  a  whilst  the  tongue  of  B  is  ^Ssconnected 
from  6.  The  short-circuit  key  of  the  gSvanometer  being  closed, 
lever  C  is  now  pressed  over  to  the  right,  so  that  the  tongue 
of  lever  C  comes  in  contact  with  c,  whilst  the  tongue  of  lever  D 
becomes  disconnected  fix)m  d ;  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery  thus 
becomes  connected  through  c  with  one  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  as  the  other  terminal  is  connected  ^through  lever  A 
and  o)  with  the  cable,  the  circuit  is  complete.  The  short-circuit 
key  of  the  galvanometer  is  now  depressed,  and  the  deflection 
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noted  in  the  nsual  manner  (p.  369).  As  soon  as  the  observa- 
tions are  completed  the  short-circuit  key  of  the  galvanometer  is 
raised,  and  lever  D  being  pressed  over  to  the  left  the  battery- 
becomes  disconnected  from  the  galvanometer  terminal  and  the 
latter  is  connected  to  earth,  so  that  the  cable  discharges  itself. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  short-circuit  key  of 
the  galvanometer  is  raised  before  lever  D  is  pressed  over  to  the 
left,  otherwise  the  whole  discharge  from  the  cable  will  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  the  needles  may  either  be 
demagnetised,  or  at  least  the  '*  constant "  of  the  instrument  be 
altered. 

565.  The  battery  power  with  which  the  **  Insulation  "  test  is 
taken  is  much  greater  than  that  required  for  the  "Inductive 
Capacity  "  test ;  consequently  after  the  latter  test  has  been  made 
(with  about  10  Daniell  cells  usually),  the  battery  power  has  to 
be  changed  to  the  required  larger  amount. 

Method  op  testing  Batteries  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department. 

556.  One  form  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Department  for  battery  testing  is  shown  by  Figs.  153  and  154. 


FiQ.  153. 


Fig.  154. 


■  ftAQB, 


— — O  ■   Q- 


It  consists  of  two  sets  of  resistance  coils  H^,  E,,  the  former  being 
in  the  direct  circuit  of  a  tangent  galvanometer  *  G,  and  the  latter 
being  a  shunt  between  the  terminals  of  the  battery  x  when  the 
shunt  plug  S  is  inserted.  The  values  of  the  resistance  coils  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E  and  F,  in  Bj,  are  1070,  3210,  4280,  8560,  17,120,  and 
34,240  ohms,  respectively ;  that  is.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  3  :  4  :  8  :  16  :  32. 

^  This  galvanometer  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  making  the  daily 
morning  tests  by  reoei?ed  currents  (Fig.  13,  page  22,  and  Fig.  146,  page  498). 
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Electromotive  Force  Teat, 

557.  The  principle  of  the  method  of  testing  for  electromotiye 
force  is  as  follows : — 

If  the  standard  cell  (page  137,  §  149)  were  joined  up  in  circuit 
with  the  tangent  galvanooieter,  both  plugs  being  out,  then  the 
deflection  obtained  would  be  that  due  to  an  electromotive  force  of 
1-070  Tolts  (the  approximate  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell)  acting  through  a  resistance  of  1070  ohms.  If,  saj,  five 
Daniell  cells  were  in  circuit,  and  also  a  total  resistance  of  5  X  1070 
ohms,  then  the  deflection  obtained  should  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  standard  cell,  provided  the  total  electromotive  force 
of  the  five  cells  were  five  times  that  of  the  standard  cell,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  were 
1  -  070  Yolts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  with  a  still  larger  number 
of  cells  there  were  placed  in  circuit  a  total  resistance  as  many 
times  greater  than  1070  ohms  as  there  are  cells  to  be  tested,  then 
if  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery  were 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell,  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  would  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  latter.  If 
the  deflection  were  less,  it  would  show  that  the  average  electro- 
motive force  per  cell  of  the  battery  must  be  proportionately  less. 

For  example* 

Suppose  the  standard  cell  gave  a  deflection  of  25^  then  if,  say, 
a  30-cell  battery  vdth  a  total  resistance  in  circuit  of  30  x  1070, 
or  32,100  ohms,  gave  a  deflection  of  22°,  the  average  electro- 
motive foroe  per  cell  of  the  battery  would  be  *  928  volts,  thus, 

.  r^^r.      tan  22°      ,  ^„^       ^404        ^^^      ,, 
l'^70  X  I — j^  =  1-070  X  -7^  =  -928  volts, 
tan  25°  -466 

Kow,  if  instead  of  the  resistance  in  circuit  being  increased  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  tested,  it  had  been  in- 
creased in  a  less  proportion,  then  the  deflection  representing  an 
electromotive  force  of  1*070  volts  would  be  correspondingly 
higher. 

For  example. 

If,  when  the  30  cells  were  tested,  there  were  in  the  circuit,  not 
30  X  1070  ohms,  but  12  x  1070  ohms,  then  the  deflection  which 
would  indicate  that  the  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  of 
the  battery  is  1-070  volts  would  be  49i°,  thus, 

30  *> 

tan  25°  X  7s  =  '^^^  X  7:  =  1-165  =  taa49i 


j^  =  -466  X  ;:  =  1-165  =  taa49i° 

1^  2  DigitizedbyV^OOgle 
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If,  therefore,  the  total  resistance  in  the  circtiit  of  the  battery 
tested  is  made  equal  to 


1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  X  | , 


[A] 


and  if  26°  is  the  deflection  given  by  the  standard  cell  through 
a  total  resistance  of  1070  ohms,  then  49i^°  will  be  the  deflection 
given  by  a  battery  whose  average  electromotive  force  per  cell  is 
1-070  volts,  and  any  deflection  other  than  49 J°  will  (by  pro- 
portion of  the  tangents  of  the  deflections)  represent  the  actual 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

For  example. 

If  the  deflection  obtained  were  40°,  then  the  electromotive 
force  per  cell  of  the  battery  would  be  •  767  volts,  thus, 

^  ^.^       tan  40°        ,   ^^^        -839 

1'0"0  X  I TTTTo  =  1-070  X  T-nrr  =  '767. 


tan  49i° 


1-171 


If  the^total  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  tested  is 
made  equal  to 

1070  X  number  of  cells  tested  x  f,  [B] 

then  the  deflections  obtained  will  represent  average  electro- 
motive forces  per  cell  which  are  double  those  which  they 
represent  when  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  that  indicated  by 
formula  [A].  So  that  if  formula  [A]  is  applied  when  Daniell 
cells  are  tested,  and  formula  [£]  when  Bicnromates  are  tested, 
the  range  of  deflections  required  in  the  two  cases  will  be  the 
same,  since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Bichromate  battery  is 
double  that  of  a  DanielL 

558.  In  order  to  facilitate  calculation,  tables  constructed  on 
the  foregoing  principles  are  employed ;  portions  of  these  tables 
are  as  shown : — 

Table  L 


Number  of  Cells  to  be  tested. 

Colls  to  be  placed  In 
diCQit  in  R|. 

Dtaielk. 

Bichronutes. 

LeclADcbes. 

5 

3 

A 

10 

5 

6 

B 

,, 

8 

0 

15 

,, 

10 

A  +  C 

20 

10 

12 

B  +  C 

25 

, , 

16 

A  +  D 

HO 

15 

18  and  20 

B  +  D 

35 

•• 

•• 

A  +  O  +  D 

2 

L 
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The  way  in  which  these  tahles  would  be  used  would  be  as 
follows : — 

The  26°  constant  deflection  having  been  obtained  correctly, 
the  standard  cell  is  removed  from  terminals  B,  and  the  battery 
to  be  tested  joined  in  its  place,  resistances  having  been  pre- 
viously inserted  in  resistance  coils  E^,  according  to  Table  I.  For 
example,  if  35  Daniells  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistances  to  be 
inserted  would  be  A,  C,  and  D.  The  two  plugs  in  the  galvano- 
meter must  still  remain  out  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  latter 
(1070  ohms)  is  included  in  the  circuit. 

The  deflection  obtained  being  now  noted,  the  electromotive 
force  per  cell  of  the  battery  is  given  by  Table  IE. ;  thus  if  the 
deflection  is  45 J°,  the  electromotive  force  per  cell  is  '930,  and 
the  percentage  of  fall  from  the  normal  electromotive  force  is 
13-09. 

559.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Leclanche  batteries, 
the  resistances  to  be  placed  in  circuit  and  the  deflections  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  electromotive  forces,  have  to  be  taken  in 
a  somewhat  diflerent  proportion  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Daniell  or  Bichromate  batteries,  as  the  cells  are  made  up  in 
sets  of  6,  8,  and  10,  and  not  in  sets  of  5,  and  moreover  the 
normal  electromotive  force  of  a  Leclanch6  is  intermediate  in 
value  between  a  Daniell  and  a  Bichromate  battery ;  the  general 
principle,  however,  upon  which  the  resistances  and  deflections 
are  arranged  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
batteries. 

560.  The  accuracy  of  the  method  of  testing  electromotive  force 
depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  batteries  being  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  external  resistance,  and  this  is  attained  by  making 
the  latter  very  large,  so  as  to  reduce  the  error  beyond  sensible 
limits. 

Besiaiance  Test, 

561.  This  test  is  made  by  the  ''Diminished  deflection  shunt 
method"  described  in  Chapter  VL,  page  133.  The  resistance 
Bi  being  very  high,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  given  by 
formula  [G],  page  135,  in  the  test  referred  to,  that  is  to  say  we 
have 

_    /tanD**        \ 

For  example. 

If  by  the  insertion  of  a  shunt  R^  of  25  ohms,  the  deflection 
D°  of  45i°  were  reduced  to  23°  (d°),  then  resistance  (x)  of  battery 

2  L  2 
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would  be  35"0  ohms,  thus, 

562.  To    facilitate    calculation,  a    table    giving    values    of 

(  7 -^  —  1  j  for  various  values  of  D°  and  d?,  is  employed ;  henco 

it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  corresponding  quantity  by 
Ej,  and  the  result  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  battery. 

663.  In  exceptional  cases  where  an  odd  number  of  cells  have 
to  be  tested  for  electromotive  force,  Le.  a  number  which  is  not 
included  in  Table  I.,  the  resistances  inserted  in  B^  are  those  cor- 
responding to  the  number  in  the  table  next  above  the  odd 
number;  thus  if  13  Bichromates  are  to  be  tested,  the  resistances 
corresponding  to  15  cells,  viz.  B  and  D,  are  inserted  in  R^.  The 
deflection  obtained  having  been  noted,  the  result  corresponding 
to  that  deflection  in  Table  II.  is  multiplied  by  the  even  number 
of  cells  and  divided  by  the  odd  number,  the  result  being  the 
electromotive  force  per  cell  of  the  battery. 

564.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  range  of  the  apparatus  is 
considerable,  it  being  possible  to  test  &om  5  to  160  Daniell  cells, 
or  5  to  80  Bichromate  cells,  with  an  equal  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  with  equal  facility. 

Direct  Eeadinq  Battery  Testing  Instrument. 

565.  In  order  to  simplify  the  method  of  estimating  the  electro- 
motive force  and  resistance  of  batteries,  and  lessen  the  time 
necessary  for  the  tests,  a  new  instrument  has  recently  been 
devised  by  Mr.  A.  Eden,  which  has  partially  superseded  the 
foregoing  apparatus,  and  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  any 
calculation,  or  any  reference  to  Tables. 

The  theory  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows : — 

Electromotive  Force  Test. 

566.  The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  is  so  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  controlling  magnet  that  a  deflection  of  80  divisions  *  on  the 
skew  tangent  scale  (page  30)  is  obtained  with  the  standard  cell 
(page  137,  §  149)  connected  to  the  instrument;  this  deflection 
then  represents  the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell.  If 
now  we  place  in  circuit  n  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive  force 

♦  This  deflection  is  taken  because  it  is  found  to  be  the  highest  ttat  can  be 
obtained  with  certainty  on  the  infitmment  - 
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equal  to  that  of  the  standard  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  we  add 
sufficient  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  make  the  total  resistance  n 
times  as  great  as  it  was  originally,  then  the  deflection  will  still 
be  80  divisions,  provided  the  cells  are  each  equal  in  force  to  the 
standard  cell.     If,  instead  of  incareasing  the  total  resistance  in 

circuit  to  n  times  its  original  value,  we  make  it  as  great, 

100 

then  it  is  obvious  that  the  deflection  given  by  the  n  cells  will  be 

100  divisions  provided  all  the  cells  are  in  good  condition.    If 

the  force  of  the  cells  is  less  than  their  normal  value,  then  the 

deflection  observed  will  be  lower  than  100,  and  the  value  of  this 

deflection  will  obviously  directly  represent  the  percentage  value 

of  the  force ;  thus,  if  the  deflection  were  93  divisions,  then  this 

would  mean  that  the  cells  have  but  93  per  cent,  of  their  normal 

power. 

Since  the  total  resistance  in  circuit  with  n  cells  is  —  times 

the  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  standard  cell,  and  as  this  latter 
resistance  is  1070  ohms  (page  500,  §  543),  therefore  this  total 

resistance  is  x  1070  =  n  X  876  ohms. 

In  order  that  a  similar  standard  deflection  (100  divisions^  may 
be  obtained  with  Bichromate  and  Leclanch6  batteries,  snunts 
and  compensating  resistances  (§  568,  page  519*)  are  connected  to 
the  galvanometer  when  those  batteries  are  being  tested,  so  that 
the  same  resistance  per  cell  in  the  case  of  the  three  kinds  of 
batteries  can  be  inserted  in  circuit. 

Benslanee  Test 

667.  The  general  theory  of  this  test  is  as  follows : — 

Let  r  (Fig.  1 55)  be  the  battery  which 
can  be  snunted  by  a  shunt,  8,  and  K  a 
high  resistance  which  can  be  shunted 
by  a  shunt,  S,  and  let  G  be  a  galvano- 
meter of  negligeable  resistance.  First 
suppose  both  the  shunts  to  be  discon- 
nected, then,  since  B  is  very  large,  the 
current,  C,  through  the  galvanometer 
will  be 

E  being  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery. 

Kext  suppose  the  shunts  to  be  both  connected  up,  then  from 
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equation  [A],  page  505,  we  can  see  that  if  S  and  R  are  very 
great  compared  with  s  and  r,  the  current,  G\  through  the 
galvanometer  will  be 


cr 


or 


OT 


c— ^' 

IS  +  R 

If  the  cnrrents  in 

the  two  cases  are  the  same,  then  we  get 

E      ^.  +  r, 
B"     SB 

S  +  B 

S             t 

B  +  B      s  +  r' 

>^i =..-:,• 

at  is. 

/ 

B  ^  r 

S  =i' 

«B 

Now  r  (the  total  resistance  of  the  battery)  is  eqnal  to  the 
resistance  per  cell,  r^,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  of  which 
the  battery  is  composed;  if,  therefore,  we  make  R  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  cells,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the 
electromotiTe  force  test,  that  is,  if  we  make 

then  we  get 


or 


Prom  this  it  is  obvious  that  if  I?i  and  S  are  constant  quantities. 


E 

=  «»Bi, 

i»r, 

«nBi 

~     S 

♦•i 
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then  B  multiplied  by  a  constant  will  directly  give  the  value  of  r^ 
(that  is,  the  resistc^ce  per  cell  of  the  battery),  no  matter  what 
number  of  cells  are  being  tested.  In  making  the  electromotive 
force  test  we  insert  in  circuit  a  resistance  n  K^,  Ej  being  of  snch 
a  value  that  (as  we  have  seen)  the  galvanometer  deflection  is 
100  divisions  if  the  battery  is  in  good  order.  The  value  which 
it  is  preferable  to  give  to  S  is  that  equal  to  the  highest  value 
which  n  B^  will  have ;  this  in  practice  is  the  case  when  «  is  60. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  n  B^  is  n  x  856  ohms,  that  is,  B^ 
is  856  ohms,  therefore  the  value  of  S  should  be  60  x  856,  or 
51,360  ohms. 

Since  S  is  GO  times  B^,  we  get 

Bi  B 


'^"•'60Bi"60' 

that  is  to  say,  the  resUtance  per  cell  of  the  battery  being  tested 
is  ^'^th  the  resistance  of  the  shunt.  If  therefore  the  resistances 
of  which  the  shunt  is  composed  are  marked  with  values  which 
Af  0  V^th  of  their  actual  values,  then  these  marked  values  will 
give  at  once  the  resistance  per  cell  of  the  battery  under  test. 

The  theoretical  values  for  S  and  B  are  only  applicable  when 
the  battery  resistance  is  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  the 
external  resistance,  and  when  the  galvanometer  is  either  of  very 
low  resistance,  or  double  wound,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  half  of 
the  coils  being  placed  in  circuit  with  B,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  shunt,  S. 

568.  The  use  of  a  galvanometer  which  has  a  resistance  of  320 
ohms,  and  which  is  outside  of  the  shunt,  S,  makes  it  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  inaccuracies  so  introduced ;  this  is  don» 
by  making  Bi  equal  to  428  instead  of  856  ohms,  also  by  making 
S  equal  to  25,200  instead  of  51,360  ohms,  and  by  shunting  the 
galvanometer  by  a  permanent  shunt  of  320  ohms,  thus  reducing 
the  resistance  of  the  instrument  to  160  ohms.  As  a  further 
compensation,  when  the  two  shunts  are  connected  up  a  resistance 
of  28  ohms  is  cut  out  of  circuit  from  the  n  Bj  coils.  These 
compensations  are  not  based  on  any  strictly  theoretical  basis, 
but  are  a  compromise  which,  it  is  found,  reduces  the  general 
error  to  practical  limits. 

569.  The  joining  up  of  the  shunts  in  the  latest  form  of  the 
apparatus  is  effected  by  means  of  a  plunger  key,  so  that  the 
actual  manipulation  fur  the  resistance  measurement  consists  iu 
adjusting  the  shunt,  9,  until  it  is  found  that  the  galvanometer  de- 
flection remains  unaltered  when  the  key  is  depressed  or  raised. 

570.  It  must  be  obvious  that  as  the  value  of  the  shunt,  ««  is 


S20 
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practically  the  same  for  every  size  of  batterj^,  the  accuracy  with 
which  a  test  can  be  made  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
cells  of  which  the  battery  is  composed,  but  practicably  sufficient 
accuracy  is  obtainable  in  all  cases. 

671.  The  actual  form  of  the  battery  testing  instrument 
embodying  the  foregoing  principles,  as  most  recently  arranged, 
is  shown  by  Fig.  156.     In  this  fig.,  E  are  the  resistances  which 

Fig.  15G. 


are  inserted  in  circuit  in  proportion  txi  the  numbt^r  of  cells  to 
be  tested.  B  are  the  resistances  for  shunting  the  battery,  h  is 
a  switch  which  can  be  turned  to  three  different  positions  accord- 
ing as  Bichromate  (B),  Daniell  (D),  or  Leclanche  (L)  have  to 
be  tested,  a  is  a  plunger  key  wnich,  on  being  depressed,  con- 
nects up  the  shunts  8  and  S  (Fig.  155).  c  is  a  switch  which,  on 
being  turned  to  the  right,  alters  the  connections  in  such  a  way 
that  a  half-deflection  test  *  for  resistance  can  be  made  as  a  check, 
if  desired. 

Combined  Eesistances. 

672.  Problem — Required  the  joint  resistance  of  the  resistances 
a,  6,  c,  d,  and  g^  between  the  points  A  and  B  (Fig.  157). 

If  we  call  H  the  resistance  of  the  combined  resistances  between 
the  points  A  and  B,  then  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  an 
equation  of  the  form 

E 


r  +  K 


tBnD 


•  This  teet  foUows  from  fonnnla  [G],  page  135,  if  ,p,j^^(g^f=  ^^. 
Tthen  r  =  S»  theSjin  this  case  corresponding  to  the  «  in  Fig.  155,  page  517. 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  R  can  be  in  no  way  depen- 
dent upon  the  value  of  r,  hence  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem 
we  may  assume  r  to  be  equal  to  0. 

By  Kirchoff's  laws  (page  503)  we  have  the  following  six 
equations,  showing  the  connection  between  the  resistances 
a,  &,  c,  d,  and  g,  the  current  strengths  c^,  c,,  C3,  c^,  C5,  and  c^,  and 
the  electromotive  force  E : — 


Ofi  -  Ci  -  C2  =  0 
=  0 
=  0 


Ca  -  c«  -  c 


Cs  +  Cfi 


C3  dl  +  Ca  6  —  E 


C3  d  —  C4  ic 


c^9 

■C6(7 


=  0 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
W 


Fio.  157. 


In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  e^  from  these  six  equations 
we  must  first  find  the  value  of  c^  from,  say,  equation  [1],  and 
substitute  this  value  in  the  other  equations,  thereby  getting  rid 
of  C| ;  again  in  like  manner,  if  we  find  the  value  of  C2  from,  say, 
equation  [3],  and  substitute  throughout,  we  get  rid  of  c^,  and  so 
on.  As  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  show  all  these  substitutions, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  only;  thus  from 
equation  [1]  we  have 

Cg  —  Ci  —  Cj  =  0,     or,    Ci  =  Cj  —  Cj ; 


therefore  we  get 


c^  -  c^,  -  C5  +  Cj,  =  0  [2] 

<?3  +  c«  -  Ca  =  0  [3] 

C3d  +  c,6-E  =  0  [4] 

CgO  —  Cja-Cat  —  Cei7  =  9gitizedbyGoOgt§] 
C3  c£  —  C4  a?  —  Cg  <7  =  0.  [6] 
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By  continuing  this  process,  we  at  length  get 

C5  a  -  Ce  a  -  Cg  6  -  Cg  <7  -  (a  +  6)    ^      ^  =  0 

and 

E  —  c  b 

esx  +  c^g--(d  +  x)    ^^^    =0; 

therefore 

c^(ad  +  hd  +  hg  +  dg)  =  c^(ah  +  ad)  -  E(a  +  6) 
and 

e^ihg  +  dg  +  hx  +  hd)  =  -  05(60?  +  da;)  +  E((E  +  «)• 

By  dividing  one  equation  by  the  other,  c^  is  eliminated,  that 
is,  we  get 

ad  +  hd  +  hg  +  dg  __    C5  (a  6  +  a d)  -  E  (a  +  5) 
hg  +  dg  +  hx  +  bd~  -^  c^{bx  +  dx)  +  E^d  +  x)' 
or 

E 

^^''{ab+ad)(hg+dg+bx+bd)'^{bx-{-dx){ad'{'bd'{'bg+dg) 
(d+x)  (ad+bd+bg+dg)+la+b)  (bg+dg+bx+bd) 

By  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  firactioii 
below  the  thick  line  by  a  +  a?,  we  finally  get 

E  ' 

^^  ^  g[{a  -h  ixi)  (b  +  d)li  -h  ab{d  +  x)  +  dxja  +  by 
gl{a  +  x)  +  {b  +  d)]  +  {a  +  b)  (d+^) 

that  is  to  say, 

The  combined  resistance  of  ihe  resistances,  a,  6,  c,  €?,  x,l  ._ 
and  <7,  between  A  and  B  f  " 

g[{a  +  x){b  +  dy]  +  ab(d  +  x)  +  dx(a  +  6) 
gl{a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]  +  (a  +  b){d  +  x)       • 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  <7  =  00 ,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  remove 
g,  then  we  get 

Combined  \  ^    g[(a  +  x)  (b  +  d)]    ^    (a  +  x)  (b  +  d) 
resistance  j       g  [(a  +  x)  +  (b  +  d)]      (a  +  x)  +  (b  +  dj 

which  is  the  joint  resistance  of  (a  +  x)  and  (h  +  ^jpOOgle 
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If  we  have  flr  =  0,  that  is  to  say  if  we  join  together  the  two 
points  conneotod  by  g^  then  we  get 

Combined)  _  ah {d  +  x)  +  d x{a  +  V)  _    ah  dx 

resistancel  ~  /-  .  t\  /j  .  -.\  —  -  i  i.  "T 


(a  +  h){d  +  x) 


a  +  h^  d  +  x' 


which  is  the  joint  resistance  of  a  and  &,  added  to  the  joint 
^  resistance  of  d  and  x. 

The  truth  of  these  simplifications  is  obvious. 

Combined  Condensers. 

573.  Problem — Bequired  the  joint  electrostatic  capacity  of 
two  or  more  condensers  joined  np  in  •*  cascade." 

Let  a,  hy  and  c,  /,  Fig.  158,  be  the  plates  of  the  two  condensers, 
then  if  we  suppose  these  plates  to  be  of  equal  size,  and  d^^  and  <22 
to  be  the  distances  separating  them,  the  respective  capacities  C^ 
and  Cj  will  be  in  the  proportion 


^1  •  ^2  •  •  ^a  •  ^1 » 


or 


Ci  dj       Cj 

Now  the  plates  h  and  c,  being  joined  together,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  one  plate  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  h  c.  Fig.  159 ; 
moreover  as  the  latter  plate  is  in  no  way  connected  with  either 


Fig.] 

L58. 

Fio.  159. 

C-^A.-, 

.Cfcn 

,..rf*..., 

..cfc. 

Hh^ 



^^_^ 

^^ 

Oj 

I 

C 

f 

a 

-b 

0 

of  the  charging  wires  +  aoid  — ,  it  practically  does  not  afifect 
the  joint  capacity  of  the  arrangement ;  hence  we  can  represent 
this  joint  capacity  as  being  due  to  a  condenser  formed  of  the 
plates  a  and  /»  separated  by  a  distance  d^  +  d^.    The  capacity 
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Cx  of  the  combination  must  therefore  be  given  by  the  propor- 
tion 

or 

Oi  di  1  1 


Cx  = 


If  we  had  a  third  condenser  of  a  capacity  C3,  in  the  circuit  of 
Oj  and  C2,  then  the  joint  capacity  Cx,  of  this  condenser  in 
combination  with  Cx  must  be 


C'x  = 


1^.1      1+1  +  1 
Cx      C3      Ci      C3      C3 


and  so  on  with  any  number  of  condensers.    Hence  we  have  the 
law: — 

The  joint  electrostatic  capacity  of  any  number  of  condensers  joined 
(4)geiher  in  *'  cascade  "  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  (he 
reciprocals  of  their  respective  capacities. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICAL  TESTING. 


Tablb  II.* — ^Besistakoe  of  a  EInot-fousd  of  CoFFEB  WiBB  of  Tarloos 
CoNDUcnvrriES,  at  75°  Fahr. 


Percentage 

of  Con- 
ductivity. 

ReslsUoce. 

PcroenUge 

of  Con- 
ductlvity. 

RestaUnoeJ 

1 

Percentage 
ofCon- 
ducdTity. 

Refllstance. 

Percentage 
of  Con- 
ductivity. 

Besbkance. 

100-0 

1196-7 

97-5 

1227-4 

95-0 

1259-7 

92-5 

1293-4 

99-9 

1197-9 

97-4 

1228-6 

94-9 

1261-0 

92-4 

1294-8 

99-8 

1199- 1 

97-3 

1229-9 

94-8 

1262-4 

92-3 

1296-1 

99-7 

1200-3 

97-2 

1231-2 

94-7 

1263-7 

92-2 

1297-4 

99-6 

1201-5 

97-1 

1232-5 

94-6 

1264-0 

92- 1 

1298-8 

99-5 

1202-7 

97-0 

1233-7 

94-5 

1266-4 

92-0 

1300-1 

99-4 

1203-9 

96-9 

1235-0 

94-4 

1267-7 

91-9 

1301-6 

99-3 

1205-1 

96-8 

1236-2 

94-3 

1269-1 

91-8 

1303-1 

99-2 

1206-4 

96-7 

1237-5  ' 

94-2 

1270-4 

91-7 

1304 -G 

991 

1207-6 

96-6 

1238-8 

94-1 

1271-8 

91-6 

1306-1 

990 

1208-8 

96-5 

1240-1 

94-0 

1273-1 

91-5 

1307-6 

98-9 

1210-0 

96-4 

1241-4 

93-9 

1274-5 

91-4 

1309-1 

98-8 

1211-2 

96-3 

1242-7  ! 

93-8 

1275-8 

91-3 

1310-6 

98-7 

1212-5 

96-2 

1244-0 

93-7 

1277-2 

91-2 

1312- 1 

98-6 

1213-7 

96- 1 

1245-3 

93-6 

1278-6 

911 

1314-6 

98-5 

1214-9 

96-0 

1246-6 

93-5 

1280-0 

91-0 

1315  1 

98-4 

1216-2 

95-9 

1247-9 

93-4 

1281-3 

90-9 

1316-5 

98-3 

1217-3 

95-8 

1249-2 

93-3 

1282-7 

90-8 

1318-0 

98-2 

1218-6 

95-7 

1250-5 

93-2 

1284-0 

90-7 

1319-4 

98- 1 

1219-9 

95-6 

1251-8 

93-1 

1285-4 

90-6 

1320-9 

980 

1221-1 

95-5 

1253  1 

93-0 

1286-8 

90-5 

1322-4 

97-9 

1222-4 

95-4 

1254-4 

92-9 

1288  1 

90-4 

1323-8 

97-8 

1223-6 

95-3 

1255-7 

92-8 

1289-4 

90-3 

1325-3 

97-7 

1224-9 

95-2 

1257-0 

92-7 

1290-8 

90-2 

1326-8 

97-6 

1226-1 

95-1 

1258-4 

92-6 

12921 

90-1 

1328-2 

Resistance  of  ^statute-mile-pound"  equals  j-edstaDoe  of  *^knot-potm<i" 
multiplied  by  -752422.  log  -752422  =  1-8764614. 

*  See  page  40.^§  478. 
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RlSrSTAKCB  AVD  WHOHT. 

B.W.O.        ' 

Ohms 
per  Foot. 

OhniB 
per  Yard. 

Ohms 
per  Mile.           pe 

Ohms 
rPbond. 

Fbnnds 
per  Ohm. 

No.           I 

i 

•  00005008 

•0001503 

•2644 

00008027 

12460 

0000 

•  00005715 

•0001715 

•3018 

0001046 

9567 

000 

00007149 

•0002145 

•3775 

0001636 

6114 

00 

•00008930 

•0002679 

•4715 

0002552 

3919 

0 

■0C01147 

•0003441 

•6056 

0004210 

'375 

I 

-  0001280 

•0003840 

•6758 

0005242 

1908 

2 

{■0001539 

•0004617 

•8125 

0007579 

1320 

3 

t  0001822 

•0005467 

•9623 

001063 

9408 

4 

*•  0002133 

-0006599 

I^I26 

•001456 

686-9 

5 

'- 0002506 

•0007515 

1-823 

002008 

4980 

6 

*■  0003 186 

•0009558 

K682 

•003249 

307-8 

7 

r  0003792 

•001138 

2002 

•004601 

-  217-3 

8 

'^  0004713 

•001414 

2^488 

•007108 

140-7 

9 

•0005749 

•001725 

3036 

•01058 

9454 

10 

•0007169 

•002151 

3-785 

•01645 

^<?-8q 

TT 
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Table  IV.*— Gosffioients  for  oorrecting  the  Obserybd  Bssistance  of  Pure 
Copper  Wibe  at  any  Temperatubk  to  75°  Fahb.,  «r  at  75°  to  any 
Tempebatubb. 


Tempera- 

Temperir 

Tempera- 

Temperar 

ture  in 
IXegreea 

Coefficient. 

tureln 
Degrees 

Coefficient. 

ture  In 
Degrees 

Coefficient. 

ture  In 

Coefficient. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

100 

•9484 

82-5 

•9842 

65 

10214 

47^5 

1-0601 

99-5 

•9494 

82 

9853 

645 

10225 

47 

1-0612 

99 

•9504 

815 

9863 

64 

10236 

46^5 

10623 

98-5 

•9514 

81 

9874 

63-5 

1^0247 

46 

1-0634 

98 

•9524 

80-5 

9884 

63 

1^0258 

455 

1-0646 

97-5 

•9534 

80 

9895 

62-5 

10269 

45 

1-0657 

97 

•9544 

79-5 

9905 

62 

1^0280 

44-5 

1-0668 

96-5 

•9554 

79 

9916 

615 

1^0290 

44 

1-0679 

96 

•9564 

78-5 

9926 

61 

10301 

435 

1-0690 

95-5 

•9575 

78 

9937 

60^5 

10312 

43 

1-0702 

95 

•9585 

77-5 

9947 

60 

1^0323 

42-5 

1-0714 

94-5 

•9595 

77 

9958 

595 

10334 

42 

1-0725 

94 

•9605 

76-5 

9968 

59 

10345 

415 

1-0736 

93-5 

•9615 

76 

9979 

58-5 

10356 

41 

1-0748 

93 

•9626 

75-5 

9990 

58 

1^0367 

40-5 

1-0759 

92-5 

•9636 

3£ 

0000 

575 

1^0378 

40 

1^0771 

92 

•9616 

74-5 

0011 

57 

10389 

39-5 

r0782 

91-5 

•9656 

74 

0021 

66.5 

10400 

39 

1-0793 

91 

735 

0032 

56 

10411 

385 

1-0804 

90-5 

•9677 

73 

0042 

55-5 

1-0422 

38 

1-0816 

90 

•9687 

725 

0053 

55 

10433 

37-5 

1-0828 

89-5 

•9697 

72 

0064 

54^5 

10444 

87 

1-0839 

89 

•9708 

71-5 

0074 

54 

10455 

865 

10851 

88-5 

•9718 

71 

•0085 

53-5 

10466 

86 

1-0862 

88 

•9728 

70-5 

0096 

53 

1-0478 

35'5 

1-0873 

87-5 

•9738 

70 

0106 

625 

1-0489 

35 

1-0885 

87 

•9749 

69-5 

0117 

62 

10500 

345 

1-0896 

86-5 

•9759 

69 

0128 

51-5 

10511 

34 

1-0908 

86 

•9769 

68-5 

0139 

51 

1-0522 

33-5 

1-0920 

85-5 

•9780 

€8 

0149 

50-5 

10533 

83 

1-0932 

85 

•9790 

67-5 

0160 

50 

10544 

82-5 

10943 

84-5 

•9801 

67 

0171 

49-6 

1-0556 

32 

10955 

84 

•9811 

66-5 

0182 

49 

1-0567 

81-5 

1-0966 

83-5 

•9821 

66 

0193  1 

48-5 

1^0578 

31 

1-0978 

83 

•9832 

65-5 

1^0204 

48 

1-0589 

30-5 

1-0990 

f 


*  See  p^ge  416. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTBIOAL  TESTING. 


Table  Y.* — O^bfficibnts  for  oorreciing  the  Obsebted  Besibtaitoi  of  Obdutast 
Copper  Wire  at  any  Temperature  to  75^  or  at  75^  to  any  Texpebatubb. 


Temp. 
Fahr.  el 

Co. 
Bdent. 

Lognithm. 

Temp. 
Fahr. 

efficient.  I^<««**>«°- 

Temp. 
Fahr. 

Co-   I 
efficient.  * 

iOgaritlim. 

100 

9491  i 

•9772950 

77 

•9958;1 

9981836 

54 

1045  ft- 

W90722 

99-5 

9501 

•9777491 

76-5 

9969 

9986377 

53-5 

104«  • 

019526S 

99 

9510 

•9782032 

76 

9979 

9990918 

53 

1^047  • 

0199804 

98-5 

9520 

•9786573 

75-5 

9990 

9995459 

;  52-5 

1048   • 

0804345 

98 

9530 

•9791114 

ZS 

000  0 

•0000000 

;  52 

1049  • 

0208886 

97-5 

9540 

•9795655 

74-5 

001 

0004541 

51  5 

105O 

0213427 

97 

9550 

•9800196 

74 

002 

0009082 

51 

l^Ool   ' 

0217968 

96-5 

9560 

•9804737 

73-5 

003 

•0013623 

'  50-5 

105»  • 

0222509 

96 

9570 

•9809278 

73 

004 

0018164 

50 

1054   • 

02^7050 

95-5 

•9580 

•9813819 

72-5 

005 

0022705 

49-5 

1055   • 

0231591 

95 

■9590 

•9818360 

72 

006 

0027246 

49 

1056 

0236132 

94-5 

■9600 

•9822901 

71-5 

007 

•0031787 

48^5 

1057 

0240673 

94 

9610 

•9827442 

71 

008 

•0036328 

48 

1-058 

0245214 

93-5 

■9621 

•9831983 

70-5 

009 

0040869 

47-5 

1-059 

0249755 

93 

9631 

•9836524 

70 

010 

0045410 

47 

1060 

0254296 

92-6 

9641 

•9841065 

69-5 

012 

•0049951 

46-5 

1-061 

0258837 

92 

•9651 

•9845606 

69 

013 

0054492 

46 

1-062 

0263378 

91-5 

9661 

•9850147 

68-5 

014 

0059033 

45^5 

1064 

0267919 

91 

9671 

•9854688 

68 

•015 

•0063574 

45 

1-065 

0227469 

90-5 

9681 

•9859229 

67-5 

016 

•0068115 

44-5 

1-066 

0277001 

90 

•9691 

•9863770 

67 

017 

■0072656 

44 

1-067 

0281543 

89-5 

9701 

•9868311 

66-5 

018 

•0077197 

43-5 

1-068   ' 

0296083 

89 

•9711 

•9872852 

66 

019 

0081738 

43 

1-069 

0290624 

88-5 

9722 

•9877393 

65^5 

020 

•0086279 

425 

1070   ' 

0295165 

88 

9732 

•9881934 

65 

021 

0090820 

42 

1^071   • 

0299706 

87-5 

9742 

•9886475 

64-5 

022 

0095361 

41-5 

1072   ' 

0304247 

87 

9752 

•9891016 

64 

023 

0099902 

41 

1-074 

0308788 

86-5 

•9762 

•9895557 

63^  5 

024 

0104443 

40-5 

1-075   ■ 

0313329 

86 

9772 

•9900098 

63 

025 

•0108984 

40 

1076 

0317870 

85-5 

•9783 

•9904639 

62-5 

026 

•0113525 

395 

1077   • 

0322411 

85 

•9793 

•9909180 

62 

027 

•0118066 

39 

1-078 

0326952 

84-5 

•9803 

•9913721 

61-5 

029 

•0122607 

38-5 

1-079 

0331493 

84 

•9814 

•9918262 

61 

030 

0127148 

38 

1-080 

0336034 

83-5 

•9824 

•9922803 

60^5 

•031 

•0131689 

37-5 

1-082 

•0340575 

83 

■9834 

•9927344 

60 

•032 

•0136230 

37 

1083 

0345116 

82-5 

-9844 

•9931885 

69'5 

033 

•0140771 

36-5 

1-084 

0349657 

82 

•9855 

•9P36426 

59 

034 

0145312 

36 

1085 

•0354198 

81-5 

•9865 

•9940967 

68^5 

035 

0149853 

35-5 

1086 

■0358739 

81 

9875 

•9945508 

58 

036 

•0154394 

35 

1-087 

•03632S0 

80-5 

-9886 

•9950049 

57-5 

037 

0158935 

34-5 

1-088 

•0367821 

80 

9896 

•9954590 

57 

038 

•0163476 

34 

1-089 

0372362 

79-5 

0906 

•9959131 

56-5 

039 

0168017 

335 

1091 

•0376803 

79 

9917 

•9963672 

56 

041 

0172558 

33 

1092 

•0381444 

78-5 

9927 

•9968213 

55-6 

042 

0177099 

82-5 

1093 

•0385985 

78 

9937 

•9972754 

55 

043 

0181640 

32 

1094 

-039052S 

77-5 

9948 

•9977295 

54^5 

1044 

0186181 

31  5 

1095 

•0395067 

♦  See  page  419. 
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Table  VI.*— CJoimoiENTS  for  correoting  the  Obsebtid  Bssistanoe  of  "  SiLTBifc- 
TOWN "  GuTTA-PBBOHA  at  any  Teupebaturb  to  75°  Fahb. 


Temp. 

Co- 
efficient. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Of>- 
efflclent. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 
efficient. 

Logarithm. 

100 

•1494  i 

"•1744650 

77 

•85891 

[•9339572 

54 

4-937 ( 

>-6934494 

99-5 

•1552 

•1909757 

76-5 

•8922 

•9504679 

53-5 

5 

128 

•7099601 

99 

•1612 

•2074864 

76 

•9267 

•9669786 

53 

5 

327 

•7264708 

98-5 

•1675 

•2239971 

75^5 

•9627 

•9834893 

52-5 

5 

533 

•7429815 

98 

•1740 

•2405078 

76 

1^000  C 

>• 0000000 

52 

5 

748 

•7594922 

97-5 

•1807 

•2570185  ; 

74-5 

1039 

•0165107 

51-5 

5 

970 

•776002s» 

97 

•1877 

•2735292  i 

74 

1^079 

•0330214 

51 

6 

202 

•792513C 

96-5 

•1950 

•2900399  1 

735 

1121 

•0495321 

50-5 

6 

442 

•8090243 

96 

•2026 

•3065506  1 

73 

M64 

•0660428 

50 

6 

692 

•8265350 

95-5 

•2104 

•3230613 

72-5 

1^2i)9 

•0825535 

49-5 

6 

951 

•8420457 

95 

•2186 

•3395720 

72 

1^256 

•0990642 

49 

7 

220 

•8585564 

94-5 

•2270 

•3560827 

71^5 

1305 

•1155749 

48-5 

7 

500 

•8750671 

94 

•2358 

•3725934 

71 

1355 

•1320856 

48 

7 

791 

•8915778 

93-5 

•2450 

•3891041 

70^5 

1^408 

•1485963 

47-5 

8 

093 

•9080885 

93 

•2545 

•4056148 

70 

1463 

•1651070 

47 

8 

406 

•9245992 

92-5 

•2643 

•4221255 

695 

1519 

•1816177 

46-6 

8 

782 

•9411099 

92 

•2746 

•4386362 

69 

1-578 

•1981284 

46 

9 

070 

•9576206 

91-5 

•2852 

•4551469 

685 

1639 

•2146391 

45-5 

9 

422 

•9741813 

91 

•2962 

•4716576 

68 

1^703 

•2311498 

45 

9 

•787 

•9906420 

90-5 

•3077 

•4881683 

67-5 

1^769 

•2476605 

44-5 

10 

17  ] 

[•0071527 

90 

•3197 

•5046790 

67 

1^837 

•2641712 

44 

10 

56 

•0236634 

89-5 

•3320 

•5211897 

66-5 

1-908 

•2806819 

43-5 

10 

•97 

•0401741 

89 

•3449 

•5277004 

66 

1^982 

•2971926 

43 

11 

•39 

•0566848 

88-5 

•3583 

•5542111 

655 

2^059 

•3137033 

42-5 

11 

•84 

•0731955 

88 

•3722 

•5707218 

65 

2  139 

•3302140 

42 

12 

•29 

•0897062 

87-5 

•3866 

•5872325 

645 

2^222 

•3467247 

41  5 

12 

•77 

•1062169 

87 

•4016 

•6037432 

64 

2-308 

•3632354 

41 

13 

•27 

•1227276 

8G-5 

•4171 

•6202539 

635 

2-397 

•3797461 

405 

13 

•78 

•1392383 

SG 

•4343 

•6367646 

63 

2^490 

•8962568 

40 

14 

•31 

•1557490 

a5-5 

•4501 

•6532753 

62^5 

2587 

•4127675 

395 

14 

87 

•1722597 

So 

•4675 

•6697860 

62 

2687 

•4292782 

39 

15 

44 

•1887704 

84-5 

•4856 

•6862967 

615 

2-792 

•4457889 

385 

16 

04 

•2052811 

84 

•5044 

•7028074 

61 

2-899 

•4622996 

38 

16 

66 

•2217918 

88-5 

•5240 

•7193181 

60^5 

3  012 

•4788103 

37-5 

17 

•31 

•2383025 

8:^ 

•5443 

•7358288 

60 

3- 128 

■4953210 

37 

17 

98 

•2548132 

82-5 

•5654 

•7523895 

59-5 

3-250 

•5118317 

36-5 

18 

68 

•2713239 

82 

•5873 

•7688502 

59 

8376 

•5283424 

36 

19 

40 

•2878346 

81-5 

•6100 

•7853609 

58^5 

3-506 

•5448531 

355 

20 

15 

•3048453 

81 

•6337 

•8018716 

58 

3-642 

•5613638  ^ 
•5778745  1 

35 

20 

93 

•3208560 

80'5 

•6582 

•8183823 

575 

3-783 

34-5 

21 

74 

•8373667 

80 

•6837 

•8348930 

57 

3-930 

•5943852  ' 

34 

22 

59 

•3588774 

79-5 

•7102 

•8514037 

56-5 

4^082 

•6108959 

33-5 

23 

46 

-3703881 

79 

•7378 

•8679144 

56 

4-240 

•6274066 

33 

24 

87 

•8868938 

78-5 

•7663 

•8844251 

555 

4-405 

•6439173 

32-5 

25 

32 

-4034095 

78 

•7960 

•9009358 

55 

4-575 

•6601280 

32 

26 

30 

•4199202 

77-5 

•8296 

•9174465 

54-5 

4753 

•6769387 

31-5 

27-32 

•4364309 

*  6eo  page  419. 
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Table  VIL* — Coxtficibnts    for    correcting   the   Observed   Bbsistavce   or 
••WiLLOUQHBY  Smith's"  Gutta-fbrcha  at  any  Temperature  to  75**  Fahb. 


Temp.  ^ 

Co- 

Bffident. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Cfy 
efficient. 

Logarithm. 

Temp. 

Co- 

effident. 

Losatithm. 

100 

•1992  I 

•2992893 

77 

•87891 

-9439395 

54 

5083  0 

-7061201 

99-5 

•2057 

•3132343 

76-5 

•9077 

•9579423 

53-5 

5-284 

-7229628 

99 

•2125 

•3273589 

76 

•9375 

•9719713 

53 

5-492 

-7397305 

98-5 

•2194 

•3412366 

75-5 

•9682 

•9859651 

525 

5-709 

-7565600 

98 

•2266 

•3552599 

^■> 

1-000  ( 

>•  0000000 

52 

5-934 

•7733475 

97-5 

•2340 

•3692159 

1039 

•0166155 

51-5 

6-168 

-7901444 

97 

•2417 

•3832767 

74 

1-080 

•0334238 

51 

6-412 

•8069935 

96-5 

•2497 

•3974185 

73-5 

1123 

•0503798 

50-5 

6-665 

•8238002 

96 

•2579 

•4114513 

73 

1^167 

•0670709 

50 

6-928 

•8406079 

95-5 

•2667 

•4260230 

72-5 

1-213 

•0838608 

49-5 

7201 

•8573928 

95 

•2751 

•4394906 

72 

1-261 

•1007151 

49 

7-485 

•8741918 

94-5 

•2841 

•4534712 

71-5 

1-296 

•1126050 

48-5 

7-781 

•8910354 

94 

•2934 

•4674601 

71 

1363 

•1344959 

48 

8^088 

•9078411 

93-5 

•3030 

•4814426 

70-5 

1-417 

•1513699 

47-5 

8^407 

•9*246410 

93 

•3130 

•4955443 

70 

1-473 

•1682027 

47 

8739 

•9414617 

92-2 

•3232 

•5094714 

69-5 

1-531 

•1849752 

46-5 

9^084 

•958^2771 

92 

•3338 

•5234863 

69 

1-591 

•2016702 

46 

9-442 

•975<J640 

91-5 

•3448 

•5375673 

68-5 

1-654 

•2185355 

45-5 

9-815 

•991S;K>3 

91 

•3561 

•5515720 

68 

1-719 

•2352759 

45 

10-203  1 

L -0087-279 

90-5 

•3678 

•5656117 

67-5 

1-787 

•2521246 

44-5 

10-606 

•0-255516 

90 

•3798 

•5795550 

67 

1-858 

•2690457 

44 

11-024 

•04-23392 

89*5 

•3923 

•5936183 

66-5 

1931 

•2857823 

43-5 

11-460 

•0591846 

89 

•4051 

•6075622 

66 

2-007 

•3025474 

43 

11-911 

•0759842 

88-5 

•4184 

•6215917 

655 

2-086 

•3193143 

42-5 

12-382 

•09-2790S 

88 

•4321 

•6355843 

65 

2169 

•3362596 

42 

12-870 

•10957S5 

87-5 

•4463 

•6496269 

64-5 

2-254 

•3529539 

41-5 

13-378 

1263912 

87 

•4609 

•6636067 

64 

2-343 

•3697723 

41 

13-906 

•1432»122 

86-5 

•4761 

•6776982 

63-5 

2-436 

•3866773 

40-5 

14-455 

•16<W181 

86 

•4917 

•6917002 

63 

2-532 

•4034637 

40 

15-025 

•176S145 

85-5 

•5078 

•7056927 

62-5 

2632 

•4202859 

39-5 

15-618 

•1936254 

85 

•5245 

•7197455 

62 

2  736 

•4371161 

39 

16-235 

•2104523 

84-5 

•5417 

•7337588 

61-5 

2-844 

•4539296 

88-5 

16-876 

•2272695 

84 

•5594 

•7477225 

61 

2-956 

•4707044 

38 

17-542 

•2440791 

83-5 

•5778 

•7617775 

60-5 

3-073 

-4875626 

37-5 

18-235 

•2609058 

83 

•5967 

•7757560 

60 

3-194 

•5043349 

37 

18-954 

-2777009 

82-5 

•6163 

•7897922 

59^5 

3-320 

•5211381 

36-5 

19-702 

•2945103 

82 

•6365 

•8037984 

59 

3-451 

•6379450 

36 

20-480 

•31133IIU 

81-5 

•6574 

•8178297 

58-5 

3-587 

•5547314 

35-5 

21-288 

•3271349 

81 

'6789 

•8318058 

58 

3-729 

•5715924 

85 

22-128 

•3449422 

80-5 

•7012 

•8458419 

57-5 

3-876 

•5883838 

345 

23  002 

•3617656 

80 

•7227 

•8589585 

57 

4-029 

•6051973 

34 

23910 

•3785796 

79-5 

•7480 

•8739016 

56-5 

4-188 

•6220067 

33-5 

24853 

•3953788 

79 

•7725 

•8878985 

56 

4-354 

•6388884 

33 

25-834 

•4121917 

78-5 

•7978 

•9018940 

55-5 

4  526 

•6557145 

32-5 

26-854 

•4290090 

78 

•8240 

•9159272 

55 

4-704 

•6724673 

32 

27-913 

•4458<»65 

77-5 

•8510 

•9299296 

54-5 

4-890 

•6893089 

315 

29  014 

•4626076 

•  See  page  419.     Jigi  zed  by  i^OOglC 
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Tablb  YUL* — Of  the  Multiplyikg  Poweb  of  Shukts  employed  with  a 
Qalyanometeb  of  6000  Ohms  Resistance. 


Com- 
bined 
BeaM- 
•noeof 
Galva- 
nometer 

and 
Shont. 

Combined 

Beflist- 

Reslst- 

Logarithm 

Multiplying 
Power. 

Beslat- 
anceof 

Resist- 

Logarithm 

of 
Multiply. 
Ing  Power. 

Combined 
Resistanco 

•noeof 
Shunt. 

Mult^lying 
Power. 

anoeof 
Shunt. 

Oalva- 

nometer 

and 

anceof 
Shunt. 

ofGalva- 

nometer 

and  ShnnL 

Shunt. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

obms. 

ohms. 

1 

3-7782236 

1-0 

75 

9084850 

74-1 

950 

•8642618 

818-3 

2 

3«4772660 

2-0 

80 

8808136 

79-0 

1000 

-8450980 

857-2 

3 

3-3012471 

3-0 

85 

8548402 

83-8 

1100 

-8098626 

929-6 

4 

3- 1763807 

4-0 

90 

8303769 

88-7 

1200 

•7781513 

1000-0 

5 

30795430 

5-0 

95 

8072508 

93-5 

1300 

-7493807 

1068-5 

6 

30004341 

6-0 

100 

7853298 

98-4 

1400 

-7231107 

1135-7 

7 

2-9335581 

7-0 

110 

7446450 

108-0  ' 

1500 

-6989700 

1200-0 

8 

2-8756399 

80 

120 

7075702 

117-7 

1600 

•6766936 

1263-2 

9 

2-8245619 

9-0 

130 

6735185 

127-2 

1700 

•6560407 

1324-7 

10 

2-7788745 

10-0 

140 

6420488 

136-8  1 

1800 

•6368188 

1384-6 

11 

2-7375504 

11-0 

150 

6127839 

146-3 

1900 

•6188636 

1443-1 

12 

2-6998377 

120 

160 

5854607 

155-9  1 

2000 

-6020600 

1500-0 

13 

2-6651493 

13-0 

170 

5598348 

165-3 

2200 

•5713943 

1609-7 

14 

2-6320441 

14-0 

180 

5357118 

174-8  1 

2400 

-5440680 

17143 

15 

2-6031444 

15-0 

190 

5129244 

184-2  ' 

2600 

■5195201 

1814^0 

IG 

2-5751878 

16- 0 

200 

4913617 

193-6  , 

2800 

•4973306 

1909-1 

17 

2-5489296 

17-0 

220 

1 , 

4513719 

212-2  ! 

3000 

•4771213 

2000-0 

18 

2-5241753 

17-9 

240 

4149733 

230-8 

3300 

•4499718 

2129-0 

19 

2-5007578 

18-9 

260 

3816024 

249-2 

8600 

•4259742 

2250-0 

20 

2-4785665 

19-9 

280 

3508099 

267-5 

4000 

-3979400 

2400-0 

22 

2-4373224 

21-9 

300 

3222193 

285-7 

4300 

-3793780 

2504-8 

24 

2-3996737 

23-9 

330 

2828939 

312-8 

4600 

•3625579 

2603-7 

2G 

2-3650572 

25-9 

360 

2461628 

340-4 

5000 

•3424227 

2727-3 

28 

2-3330239 

27-9 

400 

2041200 

375-0 

5500 

•3182929 

2883-1 

80 

2-3031961 

29-9 

430 

1747574 

401-2 

6000 

-3010300 

3000-0 

33 

2-2620237 

32-8 

460 

1461280 

428-6 

6500 

•2840019 

3120-0 

36 

2-2244554 

35-8 

500 

1139434 

461-5 

7000 

•2688353 

3230-8 

40 

,2-1789769 

39-7 

550 

•0722867 

508-0 

7500 

•2552725 

3333-3 

43 

2-1477999 

42-7 

600 

•0413927 

545-5 

8000 

•2430380 

3428-6 

46 

^2-1187276 

45-6 

650 

•0131744 

582-1 

8500 

-2319536 

3517-2 

50 

2-0827854 

49-8 

700 

•9809755 

617-6 

9000 

•2218574 

3600-0 

55 

2-0378646 

54-5 

750 

-9542425 

666-7 

9500 

-2126137 

3677-4 

60 

2-0043214 

59-5 

800 

•9294189 

705-9 

10000 

•2041200 

3750  0 

65 

1-9699189 

64-3 

850 

■9062704 

744-5 

10500 

•1962946 

3818-2 

70 

1-9380892 

69-2 

900 

•8846085 

782-6 

11000 

•1890562 

3882-3 

See  page  375  ($  424). 
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TaBLB   IX.* — Of  tho   MULTIFLYIKO   POVEB   of  SHtlirrS    EMPLOYED   iHth   a 

Galvanometeb  of  10,000  Ohms  BEsmAKCE. 


Com- 
bined 
R«al8t- 
anoe  of 
Galva- 
nometer 
and 
Shunt. 

Oomblned 

neiisfe- 
nnceof 
Shunt. 

Logarithm 

of 

MulUpIying 

Power. 

Resist- 

ance 

of 

Shunt 

Logarithm 

of 

Multiplying 

Power. 

Resist- 
ance  of 
Galv*. 
nometer 
and 

Resist.    I 
anoe 

of       Id 
Shunt 

x)gaTfthm 

roltiplying 
Power. 

Combtawd 
Resistance 
ofGalva- 
Dometer 
and  Shout 

Shunt 

ohmo. 

ohmn. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

ohms. 

1 

3-0000434 

1-0 

75 

2 

1281838 

74-4 

950   1 

0616905 

863-6 

2 

3-6990569 

2-0 

80 

2 

1003705 

79-4 

1000   1 

0418927 

900-9 

8 

3-5230090 

8-0 

85 

2 

0742570 

84-8 

1100   1 

0089303 

9821 

4 

3-3981187 

4-0 

90 

2 

0496487 

89-2 

1200 

9700368 

1061-7 

5 

3-3012471 

50 

95 

2 

0264827 

94-1 

1800     ' 

9891850 

1140-4 

6 

3-2221092 

6-0 

100 

2 

0043214 

99-0 

1400     • 

9107769 

1228-1 

7 

3  1552059 

70 

110 

9638585 

108-8 

1500 

8846065 

1304-4 

8 

3  0972573 

8-0 

120 

9259998 

118-6 

1600 

8603880 

1379-3 

9 

30461482 

9-0 

130 

8916660 

128-3 

1700     ' 

8377370 

14530 

10 

3  0004341 

10-0 

140 

8599100 

188  1 

1800 

8166095 

1525-4 

11 

2-9590848 

11-0 

150 

8803747 

147-8 

1900     " 

7967934 

1596-8 

12 

2-9213396 

120 

160 

8027787 

157-5 

2000 

7781512 

1666-7 

18 

2-8866208 

13-0 

170 

7768721 

167-2 

2200 

7439371 

1803-3 

14 

2-8544796 

14-0 

180 

7524758 

176-8 

2400      • 

7132105 

1935-5 

15 

2-8245597 

15-0 

190 

7294206 

186-5 

2600 

6858972 

2063-5 

16 

2-7965743 

16-0 

200 

7075702 

196-1 

2800 

6600520 

2187-5 

17 

2-7702888 

170 

220 

6670282 

215-8 

8000 

6368221 

23a7-7 

18 

2-7455085 

180 

240 

6800888 

284-4 

3300 

6053377 

2481-2 

19 

2*7220708 

19-0 

260 

5961741 

253-4 

3600 

5772364 

2647-1 

20 

2-6998377 

20-0 

280 

5648351 

272-4 

4000 

5440680   2857- 1 

22 

2-6585137 

220 

300 

5357159 

291-8 

4800 

5218675   30070 

24 

2-6208299 

23-9 

330 

4955864 

819-5 

4600 

5015951 

3150-7 

26 

2-5861544 

25-9 

860 

4590573 

847-5 

5000 

4771218 

3333-3 

28 

2-5540563 

27-9 

400 

4149733 

884-6 

5500 

4499690 

3548-4 

SO 

2-5241796 

29-9 

430 

3848158 

412-2 

6000 

4259687 

3750-O 

88 

2-4829169 

32-9 

460 

8567739 

439-8 

6500 

4045705 

3939-4 

86 

2-4452582 

35-9 

500 

3222193 

476-2 

7000 

8853509 

4117-6 

40 

2-3996737 

39-8 

550 

2828898 

521-3 

7500 

3679767 

4285-7 

43 

2-3683950 

42-8 

600 

2471546 

556-0 

8000 

3521825 

4444-4 

46 

2-3392354 

45-8 

650 

2144362 

610-3 

8500 

8377528 

4594-6 

50 

2-8031961 

49-8 

700 

1842858 

654-2 

9000 

8245111 

4736-8 

55 

2-2620194 

54-7 

750 

1568472 

697-7 

9500 

8123110 

4871-8 

60 

2-2244467 

59-6 

800 

1303888 

740-7 

10000 

'8010300 

5000-0 

65 

2-1899004 

64-6 

850 

1060108 

784-1 

10500 

2905646 

51220 

70 

2  1579815 

69-6 

900 

1-0831840 

825-7 

11000 

2808266 

5238-1 

♦  See  page  875  (§  424> 
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Vo. 

Diameters.                   1 

Dfauneten. 

.No. 

Mfl8* 

DIffeTenort. 

MilUmetrei.  { 

Mils.* 

Differences. 

Millimetres. 

o,»o«,090 

500 

12-70 

23" 

24 

4 

•610 

000,000 

464 

36 

11-78 

24 

22 

2 

•559 

09,000 

432 

32 

10-97    1 

25 

20 

2 

-508 

0,000 

400 

32 

10-16    1 
9-45 

26 

18 

2 

•457 

000 

372 

28 

27 

16-4 

1^6 

•417 

00 

348 

24 

8-84 

28 

14-8 

1-6 

•376 

0 

324 

24 

Q-23 

29 

13-6 

1-2 

•345 

I 

300 

24 

7-62 
7-01 

30 

12-4 

1-2 

-315 

2 

276 

24 

31 

11-6 

-8 

•295 

3 

252 

24 

6-40 

32 

10-8 

•8 

•274 

4 

232 

20 

5-89 

33 

10-0 

•8 

-254 

5 

212 

20 

5-38 

34 

9-2 

•8 

•234 

e 

192 

20 

4-88 

85 

8-4 

•8 

-213 

7 

176 

16 

4-47 

36 

7-6 

•8 

-193 

& 

160 

16 

4-06 

37 

6-8 

•8 

•173 

9 

144 

16 

3-66 

38 

60 

•8 

•152 

10 

128 

16 

3-25 

39 

5-2 

•8 

•132 

11 

116 

12 

2-95 

40 

4-8 

•122 

12 

104 

12 

2-64 

41 

4-4 

•112 

13 

92 

12 

2-34 

42 

40 

•102 

14 

80 

12 

203 

43 

3-6 

•0914 

15 

72 

8 

1-83 

44 

3-2 

•0813 

16 

64 

8 

1-63 

45 

2-3 

•0711 

17 

56 

8 

1-42 

46 

2-4 

oem 

18 

48 

8 

1-22 

47 

2-0 

•0508 

19 

40 

8 

1-016 

48 

1-6 

•0406 

20 

36 

4 

•914 

49 

1-2 

•03(» 

21 

32 

4 

•813 

50 

10 

•2 

•0254 

22 

28 

4 

•711 

1 

*  1  Mil.  =  pJsjth  of  an  inch. 

t  This  gauge  is  the  only  legal   standard  wire  gauge  f<Mnthe^IJnited 
Kingdom.  jgffled  bT^DX^c^ 
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AcwDHTLATiON  joint  test,  Clark's,  402 

Ampte,  definition  of,  1 

Anglo  of  mazimnm  aenaitiTeness  in  galYanometen,  23  78 

Arc,  mnltiple,  70  ' 

Astatic  galyanometer,  18 

B. 

Balahce,  WhoatBtone's  (see  TVheatstono  bridge) 
Batteries,  283 

,  Clark's  standard,  140 

,D©laBue's    „     143 

-,  Fleming's      „     139 


-,  Moirhead's    „  141 

-,  Poet  Office    „  187 

-,  Wheatstone's,,  137 

-,  Leolanoh^  284 


,  Minotto,  283 

,  Electromotive  force  of,  comparison  of  (tee  Electromotive  force) 

; ,  1  and  100  cells,  300 

of  low  resistance,  measurement  of  resistance  of,  299 

,  polarisation  in,  measnrement  of,  299 

,  Besistance  of,  measorement  of,  113 

2Qs^299 "^ '   ^^  condenser  method,   295,   297» 

"^ deflection  method,  4 

method,  ISO dimimahed     deflection     diwot 


method,  133  * 

electrometer  method,  861 

— Fahie's  method,  172, 175 

half  deflection  method,  5, 113 

— Eempe's  method,  295,  299 

Mance's  method,  124, 127    t 
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Batteries,  Besistanoe  of,  measurement  of,  by  Mairhead's  method,  297 

Mnnio's  method,  298 

Postal   Telegraph  method,  511, 

516 

— — r-  Siemens'  method,  118 

Thomson's  method,  114 

-  Wheatstone  bridge  method,  241 


-,  shnnted,  Pollard's  theorem  in,  505 


Battery  resistance,  use  of  table  for  oalcalating,  516 

testing  apparatus,  Eden's,  516 

Bridge,  Wheatstone's  {see  Wheatstone  bridge) 

O. 

Cables,  completed,  tests  of,  370, 374 

,  compound,  tests  during  laying  of,  396 

J  conductor  resistance  of,  method  of  measaring,  240 

1  corrections  for  effects  of  temperature  on  conductor  and  insolation 

resistance  of,  414 

,  earth  readmgs  on,  370 

,  electrostatic  capacity  of,  measurement  of,  825 

,  fi&ultB  in,  localisation  of  (see  Faults) 

,  final  tests  of,  479 

1  insulation  of,  measurement  of,  368 

,  laying  of,  teste  during,  396,  397,  899 

,  manufacture  of,  specification  for,  461 

-,  tests  during,  465,  478 


,  single  wire,  tests  during  laying,  397,  399 

•Calibration  or  graduation  of  galvanometer  scales,  46,  76 
Capacity,  electrostatic  (see  Electrostatic  capacity) 
■Cardew's  method  of  measuring  current  strength,  305 
Carey  Foster's  method  of  measuring  low  resistances,  228 
Cells,  standard.  Clark's,  140 

,  De  la  Hue's,  143 

• ,  Fleming's.  139 

-,  Muirhead's,  141 

y  Post  Office,  137 


-,  Wheatstone's,  137 


Charge,  loss  of  (^es  Potential,  loss  of) 
Chloride  of  silver  battery,  143 
Ohrystal's  standard  ohm,  219 
Clark's  accumulation  joint  test,  402 

correction  for  condenser  discharge,  289 

electromotive  force  test,  181 

foU  of  potential  lault  test,  377 

method  of  eliminating  earth  cnirents,  259 
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CUtVs  standaid  cell,  140 

Coefficient  for  effect  of  temperature  on  oondaotor  re8i8tanoe»  414 

: —  insnlation  zesiatanoe,  419 

OoiU,  for  core  of  cable,  tests  of,  465 

,  reeiatance,  10 

i  Dial  pattern,  14, 192 

,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192 

,  Post  Office  pattern,  13 

^,  slide,  15 

f  Varley's,  210 

Combined  capacity  of  condensers,  275,  523 

conductivity  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  70 

insulation  resistance  of  parallel  wires,  233 

resistances,  520 

Compensating  resistances  for  galvanometer  shunts,  71 
Compound  cables,  tests  during  laying  of,  396 

key  for  cable  testing,  509 

Condensers,  273,  523 

,  battery  resistance  measured  by  means  of,  295, 297,  298, 299 

,  connections  for  diucharge  from,  278 

,  corrections  for  discharge  from,  289 

f  electromotive  force  measured  by  means  of,  287,  300 

,  joint  capacities  of,  275, 523 

Conducting  power  of  copper,  effect  of  temperature  on,  corrections  for,  414 
Conductivity  resistance,  by  Wheatstune  bridge,  231 

,  coirection  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  414, 422, 425 

f  elimination  of  effects  of  earth  cuixents  in  measuring, 

235,  237,  238,  259 

,  joint,  of  several  wires,  70 

of  cables,  method  of  measuring,  240 

of  three  wires  individually,  231 

of  two  wires  individually,  by  loop  test,  269 

-  per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 


,  specific,  408 

Constant  for  measuring  high  resistances,  366 
'  insulation  resistances. 


-  morning  tests,  5 


Copper  resistance,  Mathiessen's  standard  of,  409 

wire,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  o^  414 

,  specific  conductivity  of,  408 

,  W.  T.  Glover's  table  of,  410 

Collection  for  condenser  discharge  deflectioBS,  289 

loop  test,  265 

tangent  galvanometer,  21, 34 

Corrections  for  temperature,  414 

,  pnctiom  appUctiona  of;  ^2jJ^^  ,,GoOgIe 
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Coolomb,  definition  of,  828 

Cubic  equation,  example  of  practical  use  of,  452 

Current,  BesiBtance,  and  Electromotive  force,  between  two  points  in  a  dreoit, 

relation  between,  292 
Current  strength,  measurement  of,  801 

,  by  Cardew'a  differential  method,  305 

Kempe*8  bridge  „      308 

difference  of  potential  deflection  method, 

812 
equilibriam    „ 

815 

direct  deflection  method,  302 

Siemens'  djnamometer,  318 


-,  unit  of,  1 


Currents,  earth,  elimination  of,  effects  of,  in  testing  by  Wheatstone  bridge, 
235,  237 

-,  in  testing,  259 


-  received,  table  for  calculating,  497 
,  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494,  500 


Daily  or  morning  table  for  calculating,  8, 497 

tests  of  land  lines,  8,  494 

Dead-beat  galvanometer,  D'Arsonval-Deprez's,  61 

,  Thomson's,  59 

Deflections,  galvanometer,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading, 

,  method  of  reading,  41 

De  la  Bue's  standard  battery,  143 
Deprez-D'Arsonval  dead-beat  reflecting  galvanometer,  61 
Dial  pattern  of  resistance  coils,  14, 192 
Discharge  deflections,  connections  for  measuring,  278 
-,  correction  for,  289 


-  key,  Eempe's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

Bymer  Jones's,  281 

F.  C.  Webb's,  278 

-t  test  of  joint  by,  404 


Disconnection,  partial  localisation  of,  in  cables,  439 

,  total  „  „  439 

Dynamometer,  Electro,  Siemens',  318 


Eawfh  cnrrent,  to  eliminate,  in  testing,  259  , 
,  by  Wheatstone  bridge,  285, 2p^ 
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Earth  faults,  a  method  of  looaluing,  447 

zeadings,  on  cable,  370 

y  table  of,  8 

-,  resistance  of  an,  to  measure,  233 


Eden's  battery-testing  apparatus,  516 

Electric  lamps,  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  and  currents  flowing 

through,  506 
Electrification,  369 

J  influence  of  temperature  on,  369 

Eleotrodynamometer,  Siemens',  318 
Electrometer,  Thomson's  quadrant,  348 

,  fall  of  charge  in  cable  by,  361 

1  gauge  of,  352 

,  grades  of  sensitiyeness  of,  359 

^  induction  plate  of,  353 

,  measurements  from  an  inferred  zero,  by, 


362 

,  replenisher  of,  351 

,  reversing  key  for,  354 

,  tests  of  joints  by,  405 

-,  use  of,  861 


Electromotive  force.  Current,  and  Resistance,  between  two  points  in  a  circuit, 
relation  between,  292 

,  measurement  of,  137, 144 

,  by  Clark's  method,  180 

: equal  deflection  method,  146 

resistance  method,  144 

Fahie's  method,  175 

Law's  method,  287 

Lumsden's  or  Laooine's  method,  155, 159 

Poggendorff's  method,  165 

Postal  Telegraph  „     512,  516 

Wheatstone's         „     152 

Wiedemann's        „     146 


-,  table  for  calculating,  514 
-,  unit  of,  1 


Electrostatic  capacity,  measurement  of,  325 

,  by  direct  deflection  method,  325 

divided  charge  method,  341 

Gott's  method,  339 

Siemens'      diminished       charge 

method,  344 

Siemens'  Iobb  of  charge  deflection 


method,  383 

Siemens*  Ion  of  charge  discharge 

method,  327 
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Electrostatio  capacity,  measurement  of,  by  Thomson's  method, -335 
,  specific,  413 


Fahib's  method  of  measuring  battery  resistance,  172»  175 

testing  for  faults  in  cables,  246 

False  zero,  238,  265 

Farmer's  key  for  galvanometer  and  battery  resistance  tests,  93, 118 

Fault  resistance,  Kenelly's  law  of,  251 

Faults  caused  by  disconnection,  localisation  of,  439 

,  localisation  of,  242 

,  by  Clark's  fall  of  potential  method,  386 

combined  resistance  and  discharge  test,  403 

. Fahie's  method,  246 

Jacob's  deflection  method,  253 

Kempe's  loss  of  current  method,  256 

Loop  test,  259 

Lumsden's  method,  245 

Mance's  „       249 

Siemens'  equilibrium  method,  893 

-  or  Lacoine's  equal  potential  metbod,  390 


-,  in  coUs  of  insulated  wire,  Jacob's  method,  438 
-,  Warren's    „       436 


-,  of  high  resistance,  428 


Figure  of  merit  of  galvanometers,  65 

Final  tests  of  cables,  479 

Fleming's  standard  cell,  139 

Foster's,  Carey,  method  of  measuring  low  re8i8tance6,^228 


Galvanovetkb  deflections,  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  reading,  42 
-,  method  of  reading,  41 


-,  astatic,  18 

-,  D'Arsonval-Deprez's  dead-beat  reflecting,  61 

-,  Gaugain's,  36 

-,  Hehnholtz's,  86 

-.  Obaoh's,  37 

-,  sine,  19 

-,  tangent,  7, 19,  498 

i  best  conditions  for  using,  28 


-,  correction  for,  21,  34 
-,  principle  of,  20 


-,  Thomson's  reflecting,  46 
^  dead-beat  form  of,  5J)  ^ 
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Galvanometer,  Thonwon'B  reflecting.  Gray  and  March  Webb*g  arrangement 
of;  62 

i  Jacob's  transparent  scale  for,  55 

-,  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 


i  marine,  63 

,  portable  form  of,  54 

i  resistance  of,  64 

,  scale  for,  56 

— ,  Silyertown  form  of,  52 

Galvanometers,  angle  of  maximum  sensitiveness  in,  23, 78 

,  calibration  or  graduation  of  scale  of,  46,  76 

,  ^gaie  of  merit  of,  65 

for  measuring  currents.  Post  0£Soe  form,  498 


-,  method  of  adjusting,  75 

~,  resistance  for  best  effect  from,  467 

-,  Besistance  of,  measurement  of,  79 

,  by  deflection  method,  3 


method,  82 


method,  89 


-,  sensitiveness  of,  66 
-,  shunts  for,  69 


-  diminished  deflection  direct 

9t  »f  shunt 

•  equal  deflection  method,  83 
•lialf         „  „        5.79 

-  PhiUips'  method,  282 
-Thomson's    „       98.98 


Gangain's  galvanometer,  36 

Gauge  for  electrometer,  352 

Glover,  W.  T.,  table  of  resistances,  etc,  of  copper  wire,  410 

Gott^s  electrostatic  capacity  test,  339 

method  of  sealing  up  faults  for  testing,  456 

-»-—  proof  condenser  m^Uiod  of  measuring  resistances,  381 
Gray,  B.  E.,  arrangement  of  reflecting  galvanometer,  52 
Gutta-percha,  effect  of  temperature  on  resistance  of;  369 

9  eleetrifloatiQn  of,  369 

,  Bpedfio  inductive  capacity  of,  413 

insulation  of,  411 


H. 

Half-crabge,  fall  to,  383 

Halving  deflection,  redstance  of  battery  by,  5, 113 

galvanometer,  by,  5, 79 

Helmholtz's  galvanometer,  36 

High  resistances,  localisation  of  faults  of,  428 

by  Jacob's  method,  488^^^^]^ 
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High  lefldstanoee,  loealiaation  of  feiiilts  of,  by  Warren's  method,  436 
,  measurement  of,  5, 364 

,  by  loss  of  potential,  880 

,  Gotf  s  proof  condenser  method,  381 


I. 

Indiabubbbb,  electrification  of,  869 
Indiyidual  resistance  of  three  wires,  231 

two        „     269 

Induction  plate  of  electrometer,  353 
Indnctive  capacity  ($ee  Electrostatic  capacity) 

,  specific,  413 

Inferred  zero,  65, 362 

Insulated  wires,  detection  of  faults  in,  by  Jacob's  method,  438 

— Warren's  method,  436 

Insulation,  correction  for  effect  of  temperature  on,  419, 424, 425 

,  joint,  of  several  wires,  233 

,  measurement  of,  5,  7 

,  by  received  currents,  494 

tangent  galvanometer,  8 

transmitted  and  received  currents,  500 

-  Wheatstone  bridge^  233 


-,  of  cables,  368 

-,  by  Jacob's  method,  375 


-,  of  two  sections  of  wire,  234 
-,  per  mile  of  telegraph  lines,  490 


,  specific,  411 

,  standard  of,  for  land  lines,  6 

,  table  for  calculating,  8, 497 


Jacob's  fault  test,  253 

method  of  measuring  insulation  of  cables,  375 

transparent  scale  for  reflecting  galvanometers,  55 

Jenkin's  method  of  measuring  high  resistances,  362 
Joint  capacities  of  condensers,  275,  523 

conductivity  resistance  of  parallel  wires^  70 

insulation  „  „  „  233 

Joints,  testing  of,  at  sea,  405 

,  by  Clark's  accumulation  method,  402 

discharge  method,  404 

electrometer    „      405 

Warren's         „      436 

Jolin's  D'AiBonval-Deprez  dead-beat  reflecting  galvanometefs^l       t 
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jQUn-ThomaoD  rheostat,  16 
Jonei,  Bymer,  diachaige  key,  281 


K. 


KMMFMf  A.  B.,  on  the  leakage  of  sabmarine  oablee,  428 
Kempe'B  battery  resistanoe  teet,  295»  299 

current  strength  test,  295 

discharge  k)ey»  278 

loss  of  oorrent  fault  test^  256 

Kanelly's  law  of  fault  resistance,  251 
Key,  compound,  for  cable  testing,  509 

f  discharge,  Farmer's,  for  galvanometer  and  battery  resistanoe  tests,  58, 118 

f  Kempe's,  278 

,  Lambert's,  280 

-,  for  Thomson's  capacity  test,  338 


^  Bymer  Jones',  281 

,  P.  0.  Webb's,  276 

,  rerersing,  271 

^  for  electrometer,  354 

-,  Pell's,  272 


— ^,  short-cirooit,  270 
EiichoiTs  laws,  156 
^  proofii  of,  503 


Laooinb*s  or  Lnmsden's  eleotromotiye  fioroe  test,  155, 159 

Siemens'  fault  test,  893 

Lambert's  discharge  key,  280 

key  for  Thomson's  capacity  test  338 

Lamps,  electric,  method  of  measuzing  the  resistanoe  of  and  ounent  flowing 

through,  506 
Land  lines,  measurement  of  insulation  of^  6 

f  standard  of  insulation  for,  6 

Laws'  test  for  electromotive  force,  287 

Laying  of  cablet,  tests  during,  396,  397,  399 

Leading  wires,  eliminatton  of  resistance  of,  241 

Ledanch^  battery,  284 

Loop  method  of  measuring  oonductiTity  resistance^  231 

test,  259 

,  correction  for,  288 

,  individual  resistance  of  two  wires  by,  269 

,  Murray's  method,  260 

,  Yarley's       „       263 

.  Phillips'  method,  268  ^^^^^^^  ..GoOqIc 

2  H*^ 
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Lofls  of  corrent  fault  test,  Eempe's,  256 

Low  resistanoe  batteries,  a  method  of  measnrmg,  299 

resistanoeB,  a  method  of  measnring,  507 

,  measored  by  metre  bridge,  213 

-,  Garoy  Fostez's  method,  226 


-  Thomson's  bridge,  230 


Lumsden's,  or  Laooine's,  method  of  measuring  electromotiTe  foroe»  155,  159 
— ^—  system  of  testing  for  foults  in  cables,  245 


Majtos's  method  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  earth  coRents  in  ooodiiotifity 
tests,  287 

•  testing  for  fisinlts  in  cables,  249 


•  resistance  of  battery  test,  124 

-  with  slide  wire  bridge,  127 


Mannfactnre  of  cables,  specification  for,  461 

f  tests  during,  465, 478 

Marine  galvanometer,  Thomson's,  68 

Matthieesen*s  standard  of  copper  resistance,  409 

Maximum  sensitiyeness,  angle  of,  in  galvanometeis,  28, 78 

Merit,  figure  o^  of  galvanometers,  65 

Metre  bridge,  213 

Mile,  insulation  per,  of  lines,  490 

Milliamp^re,  495 

Minotto  battery,  283 

Morning,  or  daily  tests  of  land  lines,  8, 494 

Muirhead's  battery  resistance  test,  297 

standard  cell,  141 

Multiple  arc,  70 
Multiplying  power  of  shunts,  69 
Munro's  battery  resistance  test,  298 
Murray's  loop  test,  260 


Obach's  galvanometer,  87 
Ohm,  definition  o^  1 

1  standard,  219 

Ohm's  law,  1 
One  cell,  288 
,  constant  taben  with,  364 


P. 


Paballax  error  in  galvanometers,  method  of  avoiding,  28 
Parallel  wires,  joint  resistance  o^  70 
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Partild  disoonnection  in  cable,  localisation  of,  439 
Pell's  reversing  key,  272 

Phillips,  8.  £.,  method  of  measnring  the  individual  lesistanoe  of  two  wins  by 
loop  test,  269 

galvanometer  resistance,  282 

-making  loop  test,  268 


Platinoid,  use  of,  for  resistance  coils,  10 
-  rheostat,  16 


PoggendorfTs  method  of  measuring  eleotromotiye  forces,  165 

Polarisation  in  batteries,  measnrement  of,  299 

Pollard's  theorem  of  a  shnnted  battery,  505 

Portable  reflecting  galvanometer,  54 

Postal  Telegraph  Department,  galvanometer  nsed  by,  498 

: ,  standard  cell  used  by,  137 

,  standard  of  insulation  adopted  by,  6 

y  system  of  testing  batteries,  515,  517 

lines  by  received  cnnents, 

494,500 

-,  Wheatstone  bridge  nsed  by,  13 


Potential,  fall  of,  fonuulie  for,  882 

,  measurement  of,  284 

resistances  by,  377 

loss  of,  880 

,  Gotfs  method,  881 

,  Clark's  test  for  fiault  by,  886 

f  Siemens'    „  »,       equilibrium  of,  893 

•  equal,  30 


Preeoe's  fall  of  potential  formula,  384 

Proof  condenser  method  of  measuring  resistances,  Gott's,  881 

Purity  or  conducting  power  of  copper,  effect  of,  on  temperature  corrections,  417 


QxTADRAST  electrometer,  Thomson's,  848 
Quantity,  unit  o^  328 


BsoBivKD  currents,  table  for  calculating,  497 

J  testing  telegraph  lines  by,  494,  500 

Reflecting  galvanometer  (see  Galvanometers) 
Beplenisher  of  electrometer,  351 
Besistance  coils,  10 

. ,  dial  pattern,  14, 192 

,  for  cable  testing,  12, 14, 192 


-,  Post  Office  pattern,  13 
-,  sUde,  15 
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Bengfcanoe,  Current,  and  EleotromotiTe  foioe,  between  two  points  in  a  eiiciiit, 
relation  between,  292 

,  measnzement  of,  by  deflection,  8 

-halfdefleotion,5 


-  fiill  of  potential,  S77 
-loM  „        380 

-,€k>tf8  method,  881 


-,  unit  of,  1 


-  Bubfltitation,  2 

-  Wheatetone  bridge  ($ee  Wheatofcone  bridge) 


Beeifltanoee,  combined,  520 

,  compensating,  for  galvanometer  shnntSi  71 

-,  higli,  measozement  of,  5, 36i 


-,  insulation, 

-,  joint,  of  seyeial  wires,  70 

-,  low,  a  method  of  measoring;  507 

-,  measnzement  by  metre  bridge,  218 

-,  Carey  Foster's  method,  228 


Besoltant  fanlt,  265 
Berersing  keys,  271 

i  for  electrometer,  854 

,  Pell's,  272 


-  Thomson's  bridge,  231 


switches,  272 

Bbeostat,  Thomson-Jolin,  16 

Eoberts,  Martin,  method  of  nsing  metre  bridge,  215 

Bymer  Jones'  dlschaige  key,  281 


Sgalb,  and  lamp,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galyanometer,  54 

,  galvanometer,  graduation  or  calibration  of,  46, 47 

,  Jacob's  transparent,  for  Thomson's  reflecting  galTanometer,  55 

i  Silvertown  form  of,  „  „  „  58 

f  skew,  for  tangent  galvanometer,  30 

Sealing  np  fietults  for  testing,  Gotf  s  method,  456 

Sections,  two,  of  wires,  insulation  of,  234 

Sensitiveness,  angle  of  maximum,  in  galvanometers,  8, 78 

,  of  galvanometers,  66 

Short  circuit  keys,  270 

Shunted  battery,  Pollard's  theorem  of;  505 

Shunts,  67 

,  galvanometer,  59 

f  compensating  resistance  for,  71 

f  method  of  adjusting,  75 

.multiplying  power  ot«»  „,„,,,, GoOgk 
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Shunts  galTaaometer,  table  of;  75 

SiemenB'  battery  reaiBtance  meaBwement,  118 

eleotzo-dynamometer,  818 

,  electroBtatio  capacity  by  low  of  ohaige  measarament*  327, 888, 344 

1  loealiaatioii  of  fanlte  by  potential,  890 

y  or  Lacoine'B  localisation  of  faults  by  potential,  398 

,  telegraph  works,  method  of  testing  completed  cable  at,  875 

>  transparent  galyanometer  scale  in  use  at,  55 
fiilrertown  compound  key  for  cable  testing,  599 

galTanometer  scale,  56 

■■  reflecting  galTanometer,  52 

Sine  galvanometer,  19 

Binc^  wire  cable,  test  during  laying,  897, 899 
Skei?  scale  tat  tangent  galvanometer,  80 
Slide  resistance  bridge,  Yarley's^  210 

coils,  15 

— -  wire,  or  metre  bridge,  218 

,  battery  resistance  by,  127 

i  galvanometer  resbtanoe  by,  98 

Small  xesistanoes,  a  metiiod  ot  measoring,  507 

,  measorement  by  metre  bridge,  218 

. i  Oaxej  Foster's  method,  228 

Thomson's  bridge,  280 

Smith,  Willonghby,  system  of  testing  cables  during  laying,  899 
Speoiflc  conductivity,  408 

inductive  or  electrostatio  capacity,  418 

— —  insulation,  411 

measurements,  408 

Speciiication  for  manufacture  of  cables,  461 
Standard  cell,  Gunk's,  140 

,  De  la  Eue's,  148 

,  Fleming's,  189 

,  Muirhead's,  141 

,  Post  Office,  187 

-,  Wheatstone's,  187 


-  of  copper  resistance,  Matthieesen's,  400 

-  of  insulation  for  land  lines,  6 
-ohm,  219 


Substitution  method  of  measuring  resistances,  2 
Switches,  reversing,  272 

Tabu  for  calculating  battery  resistances,  516 

electromotive  forces,  514 

insulation  resistances,  8 
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Table  for  calonlating  insulation  regiatanoes  and  strengtliB  of  receiTed  cnirentB, 

497 
Tangent  galyanometer,  7, 19,  498 

,  angle  of  maTimnm  reeistance  of;  23 

,  beet  conditions  for  nsing,  28 

^,  corrections  for,  21,  84 

,  insulation  resifltaiice  by,  8 

1  principle  ot  20 

,  skew  scale  for,  80 
Taylor,  Herbert,  galyanometer  shunt  tables,  875 
Temperature  collections  for  conductor  resistance,  414, 422, 425 
•  insulation  resistance,  419,  424,  425 


-,  effect  on  electrification,  I 

-of  cable  determined  by  conductor  resistance,  421 


Theorem,  Pollard's,  of  a  shunted  battery,  505 

Thomson's  bridge,  230 

— ~^— ^  electrostatio  capacity  test,  385 

-  method  of  measuring  battery  resistance,  144 

-  galyanometer  resibtanoe,  98, 98 


•  quadrant  electrometer,  848 

•  reflecting  galyanometer,  46 
^  dead-beat  form  of,  59 

fQny  and  March   Webb's  arrangement 


(^,52 

,  lamp  and  scale  for,  54 

,  marine,  63 

-,  portable  form  of,  54 


Thomson-Jolin  rheostat,  16 

Three  wires,  indiyidual  resistance  of,  231 

Two       „  „  „       by  loop  test,  269 

Transparent  scale,  Jacob's,  for  reflecting  galyanometer,  55 

IX. 

Uhitb,  electrical,  1 

V. 

Tablet's  loop  test,  263 

-  slide  resistance  bridge,  210 


Volt,  definition  of;  1 


Wabbhn's  test  for  small  faults  in  insulated  wires,  486 
Webb,  F.  0.,  discbarge  key,  276 

J  March,  anangement  of  reflecting  galyanometer,  52 

Wheatstone  bridge,  188  jigitized  by  GoOglc 
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WheatstoDe  bxidge^  oonditionB  for  aoourate  meaBniements  by,  192 

,  oondootiyity  TeBiBtanoe  by,  281 

,  insolation  „        »    283 

,  measurement  by,  when  exact  equilibrium  eannot  bo 

obtained,  209 

-k  of  wires  trayened  by  earth  onnents,  285 


-,  method  of  oonneoting  np,  191 

-,  slide  wire  or  metre,  218 

-,  used  by  Postal  Telegraph  Department,  18 

-,  Yarley's  slide  resistanee,  210 


'Wheatrtone's  method  of  measuring  eleotromotiTe  finoe,  152 
— — ^-^-  standard  oell,  187 

Wiedemann's  method  of  measuring  eleotromotiTe  force,  146 
WiUoughby  Smith's  system  of  testhig  cables  during  laying,  899 
Wires,  copper,  specific  conductiyity  of,  408 

,  temperature  corrections  for,  414, 422,  425 

^  indi?idual  resLstance  of  three,  231 

-two,  by  loop  test,  269 


-,  joint  resistanoe  of;  70 


Zno,  fiJse,  288,  265 

k  inferred,  65,  862 

,  skew,  of  tangent  galTanometer,  80 
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LONDON:     125,    STRAND. 
NEW  YORK  :   12,  CORTLANDT  STREET 


The  Engineers^  Sketch-Book  of  Mechanical  Move- 
ments^ DeuUeSy  Appliances^  Contrivances^  Details  employed  in  the  Design 
and  Construction  of  Machinery  for  every  purpose.  Collected  from 
numerous  Sources  and  from  Actual  Work.  Classified  and  Arranged  for 
Reference.  Nearly  2000  Illustrations,  By  T.  B.  Barber,  Engineer. 
8vo,  doth,  Is,  6d. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Chemists,  Chemical  Manufacturers^ 

Metallurgists,  Dyers^  Distillers,  Brewers,  Sugar  Refiners,  Photographers, 
Students,  etc.,  etc.  By  Thomas  Bayley,  Assoc  R.C.  Sc,  Ireland,  Ana- 
lytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  and  Assayer.  Fourth  edition,  with 
additions,  437  pp.,  royal  32mo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  5j. 

Synopsis  op  Contents  : 

Atomic  Weights  and  Facton— Useful  Data— Chemical  Calculationa— Rules  for  Indirect 
Analysis  ^-Weights  and  Measures — Thermometers  and  Barometers  —  Chemical  Physics— 
Boilii^  Points,  etc.^^lubUity  of  Substances—Methods  of  Obtaining  Spedfic  Gravitj^— Con- 
venion  of  HycbvmeCer»-~Strength  of  Solutions  by  Specific  Gravity— Anaiysis--Oas  Analysts- 
Water  Analysis— Qualiutive  Analjrsis  and  Reaaions— Volumetric  Analysis— Manipulation— 
Mineralogy  —  Assaying  —  Alcohol  —  Beer  —  Sugar  —  Muccllaneous  Technologiod  matter 
relating  to  Potash,  Soda,  Sulphuric  Add,  Chlorine,  Tar  Products,  Petroleum,  Milk,  Tallow, 
Photography,  Prices,  Wages,  Appendix,  etc,  etc. 

The  Mechanician :   A  Treatise  on  the  Construction 

and  Manipulation  of  Tools,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  Young  Engineers 
and  Scientific  Amateurs,  comprising  the  Arts  of  Blacksmithing  and  Forg- 
ing ;  the  Construction  and  Manufacture  of  Hand  Tools,  and  the  various 
Methods  of  Using  and  Grinding  them ;  description  of  Hand  and  Ma^ne 
Processes ;  Turning  and  Screw  Cutting.  By  Cameron  Knight, 
Engineer.  Containing  1 147  illustrations,  and  397  pages  of  letter-press. 
Fourth  edition,  4to,  doth,  i8r. 
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yu*t  PnbUsked,  in  Demy  Sr^,  cloth,  contaimHg  975  pages  and  350  lUuttraiifftu,  price  js.  6d, 

SPONS'  HOUSEHOLD  MANUAL: 

A  TreaBtuy  of  Domestio  Beoeipts  and  Onide  for  Home  UanagwnenL 
PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

Hints  for  selectinff  a  srood  Hotise,  pointing  out  the  essential  requirements  for 
a  good  house  as  to  the  Site,  Soil,  Trees,  Aspect,  Construction,  and  General  Arrangement : 
with  instructions  for  Reducing  Echoes,  Waterproofing  Damp  Walls,  Curing  Damp  Cellars. 

Sanitation.— What  should  constitute  a  good  Sanitary  Arrangement ;  Examples  (with 
Illustrations)  of  Well-  and  IlUdramed  Houses ;  How  to  Test  Drains;  Ventilating  Pipes,  etc. 

Water  Supply.— Care  of  Cisterns;  Sources  of  Supply;  Pipes;  Pomps;  Purification 
and  Filtration  ofWater. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. — Methods  of  Ventilating  without  causing  cold 
draughts,  by  various  means ;  Principles  of  Warming ;  Health  Quesuons ;  Combustion  :  Open 
Grates  ;  Open  Stoves ;  Fuel  Economisers ;  Varieties  of  Grates ;  Close-Fire  Stoves ;  Hot-air 
Furnaces  ;  Gas  Heating  ;  Oil  Stoves  ;  Steam  Heating ;  Chemical  Heaters ;  Management  01 
Flues  ;  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys. 

Ijiflrhtlng'. — ^The  best  methods  of  Lighting;  Candles,  Oil  Lamps,  Gas,  Incandescent 
Gas,  Electric  Light ;  How  to  test  Gas  Pipes ;  Management  of  Gas. 

Furniture  and  Decoration.— Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Furniture;  on  the  most 
approved  methods  of  Modem  Decoration ;  on  the  best  methods  of  arranging  Bells  and  Calls ; 
How  to  Construct  an  Electric  Bell. 

Thieves  and  Fire.— Precautions  against  Thieves  and  Fire ;  Methods  of  Detection ; 
Domestic  Fire  Escapes ;  Fireproofing  Clothes,  etc. 

The  liarder.— Keeping  Food  firesh  for  a  limited  time ;  Storing  Food  without  cbaoge, 
such  as  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  Honey,  etc. 

•  Ourinff  Foods  for  lengthened  Preservation)  as  Smoking,  Salting,  CanBiQ& 
Potting,  Pickling.  Bottling  Fruits,  etc ;  Jams,  Jellies,  Marmalade,  etc 

The  Dairy.— The  Building  and  Fitting  of  Dairies  in  the  most  approved  modem  sityic ; 
Butter-making ;  Cheesemaking  and  Curing. 

The  Oellar.— Buildbg  and  Fitting ;  Qeaning  Casks  and  Bottles ;  Corics  and  Coridqg ; 
ASrated  Drinks  ;  Syrups  for  Drinks ;  Beers ;  Bitters ;  Cordials  and  Liqueurs ;  Wines ; 
Miscellaneous  Drinks. 

The  Pantry.— Bread-making ;  Ovens  and  Pyrometers;  Yeast;  German  Yeast; 
Biscuits;  Cakes:  Fancy  Breads;  Buns. 

The  Kitchen.— On  Fitting  Kitchens ;  a  description  of  the  best  Cooking  Ranges,  dose 
and  open  ;  the  Management  and  Care  of  Hot  Plates,  Baking  Ovens,  Dampen,  FIu^  and 
Chimneys;  Cookim^  by  Gas;  Cooking  by  Oil;  the  Arts  of  Roasting,  Grilling,  Boiling* 
Stewing,  Braising,  Frying. 

Beoeipts  for  Dishes —Soups,  Fish.  Meat,  Game.  Poultry,  Vegeubles,  Salads, 
Puddings,  Pastry.  Confectionery.  Ices,  etc,  etc ;  Foreign  Dishes. 

The  Housewife's  Boonu— Testing  Air,  Water,  and  Foods ;  Cleaning  and  Renovat- 
ing :  Destroying  Vermin. 

Housekeepinff ,  ICarketing-. 

The  Dininff-Boom.— Dietetics ;  Laying  and  Waiting  at  Table :  Carving ;  Dinneci. 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Teas,  Suppers,  etc 

The  Drawinff-Boom.— Etiquette;  Dancing;  Amateur  Theatricals;  Tricks  and 
Illusions ;  Games  (indoor). 

The  Bedroom  and  Dressing-Room ;  Sleep;  the  Toilet;  Dress;  Buying  Cfothes; 
Outfits ;  Fancy  Dress. 

^     The  Nursery.- The  Room ;  Clothing ;  Washing ;  Exercise ;  Sleep ;  Feeding ;  Teeth- 
ing ;  Illness ;  Home  Traming. 

The  Sick-Boom.— The  Room;  the  Nurse ;  the  Bed ;  Sick  Room  Accessories;  Feeding 
Patients ;  Invalid  Dishes  and  Drinks;  Administermg  Physic ;  Domestic  Remedies;  Accidents 
and  Emergencies ;  Bandaging ;  Burns ;  Carrying  Injured  Persons ;  Wounds :  Drowning ;  Fits ; 
!■  rost-bites ;  Poisons  and  Antidotes;  Sunstroke;  Common  Complaints;  DiatnfectioD,  etc 
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The  Bath-Boom.— Batfaing  in  General ;  Management  of  Hot-Water  System. 
,  The  Iiaundnr. — Small  Domestic  Washing  Machines,  and  methods  of  getting  up  linen  ; 
Fitting  up  and  Working  a  Steam  Laundry. 

The  SohOOl-Boom.— The  Room  and  its  Fittings ;  Teaching,  etc. 

The  FlaySTOund. — ^Air  and  Exercise;  Training ;  Outdoor  Games  and  Sports. 

The  Workroom.— Darning,  Patching;  and  Mending  Garments. 

The  Library.— Care  of  Books. 

The  OardexL— Calendar  of  Operations  for  Lawn,  Flower  Garden,  and  Kitohen 
Garden. 

The  Farmyard.— Management  of  the  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Poultry,  Bees,  etc.,  etc. 

Small  Motors* —A  descriptbn  of  the  various  small  Engines  useful  for  domestic 
mirptoses,  from  i  man  to  z  horse  power,  worked  by  various  methods,  such  as  Electric 
Engines.  Gas  Engines,  Petroleum  Engines,  Steam  Engines,  Condensing  Eogines,  Water 
Power,  Wind  Power,  and  the  various  methods  of  working  and  managing  them. 

Honaehold  liaw.— The  Law  relating  to  Landlords  and  Tenants,  Lodgers,  Servants, 
Parochial  Authorities,  Juries,  Insurance,  Nuisance,  etc. 

On  Designing  Belt  Gearing.      By  E.  J.  Cowling 

Wblch,  Mem.  Inst  Mech.  Engineers,  Author  of  'Designing  Valve 
Gearing.*    Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Formula^  Tables,  and  Memoranda, 

far  Architectural  Surviyors  and  others  engaged  in  Building.  By  J,  T. 
Hurst,  C.E.    Fourteenth  edition,  royal  32mo,  roan,  5j. 

"  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  many  excellent  publications  we  refer  to,  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion  thb  little  poocet-book  of  Hursrs  is  the  very  best  of  them  all,  without  any  excention. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  recapitulation  of  the  contents,  for  it  appears  to  contain  almost 
tverythinf  that  anyone  connected  with  building  could  require,  and,  best  of  all,  made  up  in  a 
compact  lorrn  for  carrjring  in  the  pocket,  measuring  only  5  in.  by  ^  in.,  and  about  \  in.  thick, 
in  a  limp  cover.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  hu  laborious  and  practically 
compled  little  book,  whldi  has  received  unoualified  and  deserved  praise  from  every  profes- 
sional person  to  whom  we  have  shown  \t."—Tkg  DubUn  Builder, 

Tabulated  Weights  of  Angle,    Tee,   Bulb,   Round, 

Square^  and  Flat  Iron  and  Steely  and  other  information  for  the  use  of 
liaval  Architects  and  Shipbuilders.  By  C.  H.  Jordan,  M.LN.A.  Fourth 
edition,  32mo,  cloth,  2s,  od, 

A  Complete  Set  of  Contract  Documents  for  a  Country 

Lodge,  comprising  Drawings,  Specifications,  Dimensions  (for  quantities). 
Abstracts,  Bill  ofQuantities,  Form  of  Tender  and  Contract,  with  Notes 
by  J.  Leaning,  printed  in  facsimile  of  the  original  documents,  on  single 
sheets  fcap.,  in  paper  case,  lar. 

A    Practical   Treatise  on  Heat,  as  applied  to  the 

Usrful  Arts;  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  &c.  Bj  Thomas 
Box.     IVkh  14  plates.    Sixth  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

A   Descriptive    Treatise  on  Mathematical  Drawing 

Instruments:  their  construction,  uses,  qualities,  selection,  preservation, 
and  suggestions  for  improvements,  with  hints  upon  Drawing  and  Colour* 
ing.  By  W.F.  Stanley,  M.R.I.  Svaih  tdx\ion,  with  numerous  illustraHons, 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  51. 
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Quantity  Surveying.    By  J.  Leaning.    With  42  illus- 
trations.   Second  edition,  revised,  crown  8ro,  cloth,  gs. 
Contents : 


A    complete   EzjAanatioa  of  Uie   London 

Fractioe. 
General  Instructions. 
Order  of  Taking  Off. 

Medes  of  Measurement  of  the  various  Trades. 
Use  and  Waste. 
Ventilation  and  Warming. 
Credits,  with  various  Examples  of  Treatment 
Abbreviations. 
Squaring  the  Dimensions. 
Abstractmg,  with  Examples  in  illustration  of 

each  Trade. 


Examples  of  Preambles  to  eadi  Trade. 
Form  for  a  Bill  of  Quantities. 

Do.       Bill  of  Credits. 

Do.       Bill  for  Alternative  Estimate. 
Restorations  and  Repairs,  and  Form  of  Bill 
Variations  before  Acceptance  of  Tender. 
Errors  in  a  Builder's  Estimate. 


Schedule  of  IVices. 

Form  of  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Analysis  of  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Adjustment  of  Accounts. 

Form  of  a  Bill  of  Variatiotts. 

Remarks  on  Specifications. 

Prices    and     Valuation     of    Worie,     with 

Examples  and  Remarks  upon  each  Trade. 
The  Law  as  it  affects  Quantity  Surveyors, 

widi  Law  Reports. 
Taking  Off  after  the  Old  Method. 
Northern  Practice. 
The    General    Sutement   of   the   Methods 

recommended  by  the  Mandicster  Society 

of  Ardiitects  for  taking  Quandties. 
Examples  of  Collections. 
Examples  of  "  Taking  Off"  in  each  Trade. 
Remarks  on  the  Past  and  Plresent  Methods 

of  Estimating. 


Spans'  Architects'  and  Builders  Price  Booky   with 

useful  Memoranda,  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect.  Crown  8vo,  doth, 
red  edges,  3J.  (id.    Published  annually.   Seventeenth  edition.    Now  ready, 

Long-Span  Railway  Bridges,  comprising  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Comparative  Theoretical  and  Practical  Advantages  of  the 
various  adopted  or  proposed  Type  Systems  of  Construction,  with  numerous 
Formulae  and  Tables  giving  the  weight  of  Iron  or  Steel  required  in 
Bridges  from  300  feet  to  the  limiting  Spans ;  to  which  are  added  similar 
Investigations  and  Tables  relating  to  Short-span  Railway  Bridges.  Second 
and  revised  edition.  By  B.  Bakek,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.  Plates^  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  51. 

Elementary  Theory  and  Calculation  of  Iron  Bridges 

and  Roofs,  By  August  Ritter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition, 
by  H.  R.  Sankey,  Capt  R.E.    With  500  illustrations^  8vo,  doth,  ly. 

The    Elementary    Principles    of   Carpentry.       By 

Thomas  Tredgold.      Revised  from  the  original  edition,  and  partly 
re- written,  by  John  Thomas  Hurst.    Contained  in  517  pages  of  letter- 
press, and  illustrated  with  48  plates  and  150  wood  engravings.      Sixth 
edition,  reprinted  from  the  third,  crown  8vo,  doth,  I2J.  6<^ 
Section  I.    On  the  Equality  and  Distribution  of  Forces— Section  II.    Resistance  of 
Timber ~ Section  III.   Construction  of  Floors— Section  IV.  Construction  of  Roofs— Sec- 
tion V.    Construction  of  Domes  and  Cupolas— Section  VI.    Construction  of  Partition*— 
Section  VII.   Scaffolds,  Staging,  and  Gantries— Section  VIII.   Construction  of  Centres  for 
Bridses— Section  IX.    Coffer^lams,  Shoring,  tmd  Strutting— Section  X.    Wooden  Bridges 
and  Viaducts— Section  XI.    Joints,  Straps,  and  other  Fastenings— Section  XII.  Timber. 

The  Builder's  Clerk :  a  Guide  to  the  Management 

of  a  Builder's  Business.    By  Thomas  Bales.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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Practical  Gold-Mining  i  a  Cdmprehensive  Treatise 

on  the  Origin  and  Occurrence  of  Gold-bearing  Grayels,  Rocks  and  Ores, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  Gold  is  extracted.  By  C.  G.  WAR.NFORD 
Lock,  co- Author  of  '  Gold :  its  Occurrence  and  Extraction.'  WUh  8  plaUs 
and  275  engravings  in  the  iexi,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  2/.  2/. 

Hot  Water  Supply :  A  Practical  Treatise  upon  the 

Fitting  of  Circulating  Apparatus  in  connection  with  Kitchen  Range  and 
other  Boilers,  to  supply  Hot  Water  for  Domestic  and  General  Purposes. 
With  a  Chapter  upon  Estimating.   Fu//y  iUmtrated^  crown  8vo,  doth,  y. 

Hot  Water  Apparattis :  An  Elementary  Guide  for 

the  Fitting  and  Fixing  of  Boilers  and  Apparatus  for  the  Circulation  of 
Hot  Water  for  Heating  and  for  Domestic  Supply,  and  containing  a 
Chapter  upon  Boilers  and  Fittings  for  Steam  Cooking.  32  UJustrations^ 
fcap.  8vo,  doth,  is,  6d* 

The  Use  and  Misuse^  and  the  Proper  and  Improper 

Fixing  of  a  Cooking  Range,    Illustrated^  fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  td. 

Iron  Roofs :  Examples  of  Design,  Description.  Illus- 
trated with  64  Working  Drawings  of  Executed  Roofs.  By  A&thur  T. 
Walhislsy,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst  C.£.  Second  edition,  revised,  imp.  4to, 
half-morocco,  3/.  3/. 

A  History  of  Electric  Telegraphy^  to  the  Year  1837. 

Chiefly  compiled  from  Original  Sources,  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Docu- 
fnents,  by  J.  J.  Fahib,  Mem.  Soc  of  Tel  Engineers,  and  of  the  Inter- 
natioxial  Society  of  Electridans,  Paris.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  9/. 

Spons*  Information  for  Colonial  Engineers*     Edited 

by  J.  T.  Hurst.    Demy  8vo,  sewed. 
No.  I,  Ceylon.    By  Abraham  Dsank,  CE.    2/.  6d. 
Contents  : 

Introductory  Remarks  ^Natural  Productions— Architecture  and  Engineering— Topo- 
graphy, Trade,  and  Natural  History^— Principal  Stations— Weights  and  Measures,  etc.,  etc 

No.  2.  Southern  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Dutch  Republics.  By  IIrnry  Hall,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.L  With 
Map.    3x.6</.  Contents: 

General  Description  of  South  Africa— Physical  Geography  with  reference  to  Engmeering 
Operations — Notes  on  Labour  and  Material  in  Cape  Colonv— Geological  Notes  on  Rode 
Formation  in  South  Africa— Engineering  Instruments  for  Use  in  South  Afnca*-"Prindpal 
Public  Works  in  Cape  Colony :  Railways,  Mountain  Roads  and  Passes,  Harbour  Woiles, 
Bridges,  Gas  Works,  Irri^tion  and  Water  Supnly,  Lighthouses,  Drainage  and  Sanitary 
Engmeering,  Public  Buildmgs,  Mines^-Table  of  Woods  m  South  Africa— Animals  used  for 
Draught  Purposesr— Statistical  Notes— Table  of  Distances— Rates  of  Carriage,  etc. 

Na  3.  India.  By  F.  C.  Danve&s,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.  With  Map.  4r.  6d. 

Contents  : 

Physical  Geography  of  India— Building  Materials-Roads— Railways— Bridge*— Irriga- 
tion-River  Works— Harbours— Lighthouse  Buildings— Native  Labour— The  Principal 
Trees  of  India— Money— Weights  ana  Measures— Glossary  of  Indian  Tenns,^c.        j 
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Our  Factories^   Workshops^  and  Warehouses:   their 

Sanitary  and  Fire-Resisting  Arrangements.  By  B.  H.  Thwaite,  Assoc 
Mem.  Inst  C.E.     With  183  wood  engravings^  crown  Svo,  cloth,  9/. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining.     By  George 

G.  Andr^,  F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 
With  82  lithographic  plates,    2  vols.,  royal  4to,  doth,  3/.  \2j, 

A   Practical    Treatise  on   Casting  and  Foundings 

including  descriptions  of  the  modem  machinery  employed  in  the  art.  By 
N.  £.  Spretson,  Engineer.  Fifth  edition,  with  82  plates  drawn  to 
scale,  412  pp.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8x. 

The  Depreciation  of  Factories  and  their  Valuation^ 

By  EwiNG  Matheson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing.    By  H.  R.  Kempe, 

M.S.T.E.    Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  doth,  i6j. 

The  Clerk  of  Works:  a  Vade-Mecum  for  all  engaged 

in  the  Superintendence  of  Building  Operations.  By  G.  G.  HosKiNS, 
F.R.I.B.A.    Third  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  \s,  td. 

American  Foundry  Practice:    Treating  of  Loam, 

Dry  Sand,  and  Green  Sand  Moulding,  and  containing  a  Practical  Treatise 
upon  the  Management  of  Cupolas,  and  the  Melting  of  Iron.  By  T.  D. 
West,  Practical  Iron  Moulder  and  Foundry  Foreman.  Second  edition, 
with  numerous  illustrations^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOr.  6d, 

The  Maintenance  of  Macadamised  Roads.     By  T. 

CoDRiNGTON,  M.I.C.E,  F.G.S.,  General  Superintendent  oi  County  Roads 
for  South  Wales.    8vo,  doth,  6s.  . 

Hydraulic  Steam  and  Hand  Power  Lifting  and 

Pressing  Machinery,  By  Frederick  Colyer,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  M.  Inst  M.E. 
WUh  iiplates,  8vo,  cloth,  i8j. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery.      By  F.  Colyer, 

M.l.<:  i:.,  MXM.E.     With  2Z  folding pliUes,  «vo,  doth,  12s.  6d. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machifiery.     By  F.  Colyer. 

Second  Part    With  11  large  plates,  8vo,  doth,  12s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Origin^  Progress^  Prevention^  and 

Cure  of  Dry  Rot  in  Timber;  with  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  Preserving 
Wood  from  Destruction  by  Sea- Worms,  Beetles,  Ants,  etc.  By  Thomas 
Allen  Britton,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
etc,  etc.     With  10  plates,  crown  8vo,  doth,  ^s.  6d, 
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Gas  Works :  their  Arrangement,  Construction,  Plant, 

and  Machinery.  By  F.  Colykr,  M.  Inst  C.E.  mtA  z\  folding  plates^ 
8vo,  dothf  I2J.  6dl 

The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  Handbook. 

By  H.  Pk&cy  Boulnois,.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Ports- 
mouth.    With  numer&us  illustraHons^  demy  8vo,  doth,  I2s,  6d. 

Contents  : 

The  Appointment  and  Duties  of  the  Town  Surveyor— Tnffi^-Macadamised  Roadways- 
Steam  RoUmg— Road  Metal  and  Breaking— Pitched  ravements—Asphalte— Wood  Pavements 
—Footpaths— Kerbs  and  Gutters— Street  Naming  and  Numbering— Street  Lighting— Sewer- 
age—Ventilation  of  Sewers — Disposal  of  Sewage— House  Drainage— Disinfection— Gas  and 
Water  Comi>anies,  etc.  Breaking  up  Streets — Improvement  of  Private  Streets— Borrowing 
Powers— Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellingsp— Public  Conveniences— Scavenging,  induding 
Street  Cleansing— Watering  and  the  Removing  of  Snow^  Planting  Street  Trees— Deposit  of 
Plans— Dangerous  Buildings — Hoardings— Obstructions— Improving  Street  Lines— Cellar 
Openings— Public  Pleasure  Grounds— Cemeteries— Mortuaries— Cattle  and  Ordinary  Markets 
—Public  Slaughter>houses»  etc— Oiving  numerous  Forms  of  Notices,  Spedficattons,  and 
General  Information  upon  these  and  other  subjects  of  great  importance  to  Municipal  Engi- 
neers and  others  engaged  in  Sanitary  Work. 

Metrical    Tables.     By    Sir    G.    L.    Molesworth, 

M.I.C.E.    32mo,  doth,  is.  6d. 

CONTSNTS. 
General— Linear  Measures — Square  Measures — Cubic  Measures— Measures  of  Capacity— 
We%ht9— Combinations— Thermometers. 

Elements  of  Construction  for  Electro-Magnets.     By 

Count  Th.  Du  Moncel,  Mem.  de  Tlnstitut  de  France.  Translated  from 
the  Frendi  by  C.  J.  Wharton.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  4r.  6c/. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Belting  for  the  Transmis- 
sion of  Power.  By  J.  H.  Cooper.  Second  edition,  illustrated^  8vo, 
doth,  15J. 

A  Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Formula  and  Memoranda 

for  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers.  By  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth, 
Mem.  Inst  C.E.  With  numerous  UlustreUitms^  744  pp.  Twenty-second 
edition,  32mo,  roan,  dr. 

Synopsis  of  Contents: 

Surveying,  Levelling,  etc.— Straigth  and  Weight  of  Materials— Earthwork,  Brickworic, 
Masonry,  Arches,  etc.— Struts,  Columns,  Beams,  uid  Trusses— Flooring,  Roofing,  and  Roof 
Trusses^--Giiders,  Bridges,  etc — Railways  and  Roads— Hydraulic  Formulae— Canals.  Sewers, 
Watei  works.  Docks— Irrigation  and  Breakwaters— Gas,  Ventilation,  and  Warming— Heat, 
Light,  Colour,  and  Sound— Gravity :  Centres,  Forces,  and  Powers— Millwork,  Teeth  of 
Wheels,  Shaftm|^,  etc.— Workshop  Recipes— Sundry  Machinery— Animal  Power— Steam  and 
the  Steam  Engine— Water-power,  Water-wheels,  Turbines,  etc^— Wind  and  WindmQl»— 
Steam  Navigation,  Ship  Building,  Tonna^,  etc— Gunnery,  Projectiles,  etc— Weights, 
Measures,  and  Money— Trigonometry,  Conic  Secdons,  and  Curves— Telegraphy— Mensurm- 
tion— Tables  of  Areas  and  Circumference,  and  Arcs  of  Circles— Logariduns,  Square  and 
Cube  Roots,  Powers— Reciprocals,  etc— Useful  Numbers— DifferentisI  and  Integrsl  Calcu- 
lus—Algebraic Signs— Telegraphic  Construction  and  Formulae.  ^  j 
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Hints  on  Architectural  Draughtsmanship.   By  G.  W. 

TuxFORD  Hallatt.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  i/.  6^/. 

Spans'     Tables    and   Memoranda   for    Engineers; 

selected  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  Hurst,  C.E^  Author  of  '  Architectoia] 
Surveyors'  Handbook,'  '  Hurst's  Tredgold's  Carpentry,'  etc    Elereath 
edition,  64010,  roan,  g^t  edges,  \s, ;  or  in  cloth  case,  I/.  6<f. 
This  work  is  i»inted  in  a  Pcarl  type,  and  is  so  small,  measuring  only  a^  in.  by  xf  in.  by 
i  in.  thick,  that  it  may  be  easuy  earned  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  It  is  certainly  an  extremely  rare  thins  for  a  reviewer  to  be  called  upon  to  notice  a  Tolame 
measuring  but  a|  m.  by  xf  in.,  yet  these  dimensions  faithfully  represent  the  sixe  of  the  handy 
little  book  before  us.  The  volume— which  contains  zx8  printed  pages,  besides  a  few  blaak 
pages  for  memoranda — is,  in  fact,  a  true  pocket-book,  adapted  for  being  carried  in  the  wairt* 
coat  pocket,  and  containing  a  far  greater  amount  and  variety  of  informadou  than  most  peopk 
would  imagine  could  be  compressed  into  so  small  a  space.  ....  The  little  volume  has  beea 
compiled  with  considerable  care  and  judgment,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  useful  little  pocket  companion."— £itf»v/rnv'> 

A   Practical   Treatise  on   Natural  and  Artificial 

Concrete^  its  Varieties  and  Constructive  Adaptations,  By  Henry  Rsid, 
Author  of  the  '  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.' 
New  Edition,  with  59  woodcuts  and  5  plates,  8vo,  doth,  15/. 

Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in  Concrete;  especially 

written  to  assist  those  engaged  upon  Public  Works.  By  John  Newman, 
Assoc.  Mem.  Inst  C.E.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  \s,  6d, 

Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power.     By  Count  Th.  Du 

MONCEL,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  and  Frank  Geraldy,  Ing^- 
nieur  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
C.  J.  Wharton,  Assoc.  Soc  TeL  Eng.  and  Elec  IVith  113  engravings 
and  diagrams,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  yx.  ^, 

Treatise  on  Valve-Gears,  with  special  consideration 

of  the  Link-Motions  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Dr.  GusTAV  Zeunsr, 
Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Confederated  Polytechniknm  of 
Zurich.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Klein,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Illustrated,  8vo,  doth,  I2J.  ^. 

The    French' Polishers  Manual.      By   a    French- 

Polisher;  containing  Timber  Staining,  Washing,  Matching,  Improving, 
Painting,  Imitations,  Directions  for  Staining,  Sizing,  Embodying, 
Smoothing,  Spirit  Varnishing,  French-Polishing,  Directions  for  Re- 
polishing.    Third  edition,  ro^  32mo,  sewed,  6</. 

Hops,    their   Cultivation^    Commerce,   and    Uses  in 

various  Countries,    By  P.  L.  SiMMONDS.    Crown  8vo,  doth*  \s,  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Graphic  Statics.      By   George 

Sydenham  Clarke,  Major  Royal  Engineers.  With  112  iUustrations. 
Second  edition,  4to,  doth,  I2.r.  td. 
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Dynamo  Tenders'  Hand^Book.     By  F.  B.  Badt,  late 

1st  Lieut  Rojral  Prussian  Artillery.  With  loiUustrathm.  Third  edition, 
i8mo,  cloth,  4J.  M 

Practical   Geometry^    Perspective^   and  Engineering 

Drawing;  a  Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry  adapted  to  the  Require- 
ments of  the  Engineering  Draughtsman,  including  the  determination  of 
cast  shadows  and  Isometric  Projection,  each  chapter  being  followed  by 
numerous  examples ;  to  which  are  added  rules  for  Shading,  Shade-lining, 
etc.,  together  with  practical  instructions  as  to  the  Lining,  Colouring, 
Printing,  and  general  treatment  of  Engineering  Drawings,  with  a  chapter 
on  drawing  Instruments.  By  Georgb  S.  Clarkb,  Capt  R.E.  Second 
edition,  with  21  plaUs.    2  vols.,  cloth,  lor.  6d, 

The  Elements  of   Graphic  Statics.     By  Professor 

Karl  Von  Ott,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  Capt 
R.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College.     With  93  UbutraHons^  crown  8vo,  doth,  51. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Distri^ 

bution  of  Coal  Gas,  By  WiLLlAM  RICHARDS.  Demy  4to,  with  nufmromt 
wood  engravings  and  29  plates^  cloth,  28/. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  : 

Introduction « History  of  Gas  Lightinc*  Chemistry  of  Gat  MuMi&ctare,  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  Esq.,  M.R.CS.*Coal,  with  Analyses,  by  J.  Paterson,  Lewis  Thompaottp  and 


A « History  of  Gas  Lightinc*  Chemistry  < 
q.,  M.R.CS.*<:oal,  wtth  Analyses,  by  J. 
>   Esqrsw— Retorts,   Iron  and  Clay^-Retort 


G.  R.  HisIoDy  Esqrsw— Retorts,  Iron  and  da^-Retort  Setting—Hydraulic  Main-^n- 
densers— Exhausters  « Washers  and  Scrubbers— Purifiers— Purification— History  of  Gas 
Holder— Tanks,  Brick  and  Stone,  Compodte,  Concrete,  Cast-iron,  Compound  Annular 
Wrought-inm— Specifications— Gas  Holders— Station  Meter— Governor —Distribu^on— 
Mains— Gas  Mathematics,  or  Formulae  for  the  Distribution  of  Gas,  by  Liowis  Thomp 
mers    Jttetc 


Serrices— CoMumers'    Meters— Regulators-Burners— Fittings— F 

of  Gas— Air  Gas  and  Water  Gas-K^omposition  of  Coal  Gas.  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.— 
Analyses  of  Gas— Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Temperature  on  Gat— Residual 
Products— Appendix— Description  of  Retort  Settings,  Buikiings,  etc.,  etc. 

The  New  Formula  for  Mean  Velocity  of  Discharge 

of  Rivers  and  Canals,  By  W.  R.  Kutter.  Translated  from  articles  in 
the  '  Cultur-Ing^nieor,'  by  Lowis  D*A«  Jackson,  Assoc  Inst  C.E. 
8vo,  doth,  12/.  6^. 

The  Practical  Millwright  and  Engineers    Ready 

Reckoner;  or  Tables  for  finding  the  diameter  and  power  of  cog-wheels, 
diameter,  weight,  and  power  of  shafts,  diameter  and  strength  of  bolts,  etc. 
By  Thomas  Dixon.    Fourth  edition,  i2mo,  doth,  3/. 

Tim    Describing  the   Chief  Methods  of  Mining, 

Dressing  and  Smelting  it  abroad  ;  with  Notes  upon  Arsenic,  Bismuth  and 
Wolfram.  By  Arthur.  G.  Charleton,  Mem.  American  Inst  of 
Mining  Engineers.     With  plates^  8vo,  doth,  I2J.  6</.  C^  \ 
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Perspective^   Explained  and  Illustrated.     By  G.  S. 

Clarks,  Capt  R.E.     Wiih  illustrations^  8vo,  doth,  3/.  6d. 

Practical  Hydraulics  ;  a  Series  of  Rules  and  Tables 

for  the  use  of  Engineers,  etc^  etc.  By  Thomas  Box.  Ninth  edition, 
numerous  plates^  post  8vo,  cloUi,  5j. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical  Mechanics; 

based  on  the  Principle  of  Work,  designed  for  Engineering  Students.  By 
Oliver  Byrne,  fonnerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  College  for  CivU 
Engineers.  Third  edition,  toitA  148  wood  engravings,  post  8to,  cloth, 
7s,  6d. 

Contents  : 

Chap.  I.  How  Woric  is  Measured  by  a  Unit,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  Unit 
of  Time — Chap.  a.  The  Work  of  Living  Agents,  the  Influence  of  Friction,  and  introduces 
one  of  the  moet  beautiful  Laws  of  Motion— Qiap*  3.  The  princx^es  expounded  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  are  applied  to  the  Motion  of  Bodies— Chap.  4.  The  Transnussion  of  Work  by 
simple  Machines— Chap.  5.  Useful  Propositions  and  Rules. 

Breweries  and  Mailings :  their  Arrangement,  Con- 
struction, Machinery,  and  Plant  By  G.  Scamell,  F.R.I.B.A.  Second 
edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten.  By  F.  Colysr,  M.LC.E. , 
M.I.M.E.    JVitA  20  plates,  8vo,  doth,  12s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Wdterwheels,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  o]>era- 
tive  mechanics.  By  William  Cullbn,  Millwright  and  Engineer.  With 
II  plates.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  small  4to,  doth,  I2f.  td. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-gearing,  Wheels^  Sheets, 

Rigprs,    etc, ;   for  the  use  of  Engineers     "^  "^ 

edition,  with  li plates.    Crown  8yo,  doth. 


^ig^h    ^'9   for  the  use  of  Engineers.    By  Thomas  Box.    Third 


Mining  Machinery:  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the 

Machinery,  Tools,  and  other  Appliances  used  in  Mining.  By  G.  G. 
ANDRi,  F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  of  the  Sodety  of  Engineers. 
Royal  4to,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining,  con- 
taining 182  plates,  accuratdy  drawn  to  scale,  with  descriptive  text,  in 
2  vols.,  doth,  3A  12/. 

Contents  : 

MacMnery  for  Prospecting,  Excavating,  HauHng.  and  Hoistbg— Yentilatiott— Pnmpine— 
Treatment  of  Mineral  Products,  including  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead,  Iron 
Coal,  Sulphur,  China  Clay,  Brick  Earth,  etc 

Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves  for  Railways,  Canals, 

Roads,  etc,,  varying  from  a  radius  of  five  chains  to  three  miles.  By  A. 
Kennedy  and  R.  W.  Hackwood.    Illustrated  32mo,  doth,  2/.  6A 
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Practical  Electrical  Notes  and  Definitions  for  the 

use  of  Engineering  Students  and  Practical  Men,  By  W.  Perrsn 
Maycock,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  £.£.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
the  Pitlake  Institute,  Croydon,  together  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
to  be  observed  in  Electrical  Installation  Woiic    Royal  32mo,  doth. 

The  Draughtsman  s  Handbook  of  Plan  and  Map 

Drawing;  including  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  Engineering, 
Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings.  With  numerous  itttutrations 
in  the  text^  and  33  plates  (15  printed  in  colours).  By  G.  G.  ANDRie, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst.  C.E.    4to,  doth,  ^x. 

Contents  : 

The  Drawing  Office  and  its  Furnishings— Geometrical  Problems— Lbes,  Dots,  and  their 
Combinations— Colours.  Shading,  Lettering,  Bordering,  and  North  Points— Scale»— Plotting 
— Civil  Engineers'  ana  Surveyors'  Plan^Map  Drawing— Mechanical  and  Architectunu 
Drawing— Copying  and  Reducing  Trigonometrical  Formute,  etc,  etc. 

The  Boiler^makers  andiron  Ship-builder's  Companion^ 

comprising  a  series  of  original  and  carefully  calculated  tables,  of  the 
utmost  utility  to  persons  interested  in  the  iron  trades.  By  Jambs  Fodbn, 
author  of  *  Mechanical  Tables,'  etc  Second  edition  revised,  with  iUustror 
tionSf  crown  8vo,  doth,  5^. 

Rock  Bleating:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  means 

employed  in  piasting  Rocks  for  Industrial  Purposes.  By  G.  G.  Andr^, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst  C.K  With  56  illustrations  and  12 plates^  8vo,  cloth, 
lOx.  6^, 

Experimental  Science:    Elementary,  Practical,  and 

Experimental  Physics.  By  Geo.  M.  Hopkins.  Illustrated  by  672 
engravings.    In  one  large  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  i8x. 

A  Treatise  on  Ropemaking  as  practised  in  public  and 

private  Rope-yards^  with  a  Description  of  the  Manufacture,  Rules,  Tables 
of  Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  Trade,  Shipping,  Mining,  Railways, 
Builders,  etc.  By  R.  Chapman,  formerly  foreman  to  Messrs.  Huddart 
and  Co.,  Limehouse,  and  late  Master  Ropemaker  to  H.M.  Dockyard, 
DeptfonL    Second  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  3/. 

Laxtofis  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Tables ;  for  the 

use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  Land  Aeents,  and 
others.  Bricklayer,  containing  22  tables,  with  nearly  30,000  calculations. 
4to,  doth,  Ss. 

LaxtofCs  Builders'  and  Contractor^  Tables.  Ex- 
cavator, Earth,  Land,  Water,  and  Gas,  containing  53  tables,  with  nearly 
24,000  calcvlfltioas.    4to,  cloth,  y. 
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Egyptian  Irrigation.    By  W.  Willcocks,  M.LC.E., 

Indian  Public  Works  Department,  Inspector  of  Irrigation,  Egypt.  With 
Introduction  by  Lient-CoL  J.  C.  Ross,  R.E.,  Inspector-General  of 
Irrigation.  With  numerous  lUhograpks  and  wood  engravings^  royal  8vo, 
dom,  I/,  idr. 

Screw  Cutting  Tables  for  Engineers  and  Machinists^ 

fiving  the  values  of  the  different  trains  of  Wheels  required  to  produce 
crews  of  any  pitch,  calculated  by  Lord  Lindsay,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
etc    Cloth,  oblong,  2s, 

Screw   Cutting   Tables,  for  the  use  of  Mechanical 

Engineers,  showing  the  proper  arrangement  of  Wheels  for  cutting  the 
Threads  of  Screws  of  any  required  pitch,  with  a  Table  for  making  the 
Universal  Gas-pipe  Threads  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  BIartin,  Engineer. 
Seoond  edition,  oblong,  doth,  ix.,  or  sewed,  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  a  Practical  Method  of  Designing  Slide- 

Vahe  Gears  6y  Simple  Geometrical  Construction^  based  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  comprising  the  various  forms  of 
Plain  Slide- Valve  and  Expansion  Gearing ;  togeUier  with  Stephenson's, 
Gooch's,  and  Allan's  Link-Motions,  as  applied  either  to  reversing  or  to 
variable  expansion  combinations.  By  Edward  J.  Cowling  Welch, 
Memb.  Inst  Mechanical  Engineers.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  dr. 

Cleaning  and  Scouring :  a  Manual  for  Dyers,  Laun- 
dresses, and  for  Domestic  Use.    By  S.  Christopher.    i8mo,  sewed,  6d. 

A   Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Coal  Mining.     By 

WiLUAM  Stukblry  Grbsley,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Member 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Illustrated  wUh 
numerous  woodcuts  and  diagrams,  crown  8vo,  doth,  5J. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Boiler  Makers  and  Steam  Users, 

comprising  a  variety  of  useful  information  for  Employer  and  Workman, 
Government  Inspectors,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors,  Engineers  in  charge 
of  Works  and  Slips,  Foremen  of  Manufactories,  and  the  general  Steam- 
using  Public.  By  Mauricb  John  Sexton.  Second  edition,  royal 
3amo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  5/. 

Electrolysis:    a   Practical   Treatise    on    Nickeling, 

Coppering,  Gilding,  Silvering,  the  Refining  of  Metals,  and  the  treatment 
of  Ores  by  means  of  Electridty.  By  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  translated 
from  the  French  by  J.  A.  BSRLY,  C.E.,  Assoc.  S.T.E.  With  engratdngs. 
Svo,  doth,  9J, 
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Barlows   Tables  of  Squares,   CubeSy  Square  Roots, 

Cube  Roots,  RiciprocaU  of  all  Integer  Numbers  up  to  lo,ooa    Post  8vo, 
cloth,  dr. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  con- 
taining Plans  and  Arrangements  of  Details  for  Fixed  Steam  Engines, 
with  Essays  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Desigp  and  Constmction.  By 
Arthur  Rigg,  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Demy  4to,  copiously  illustrated 
vrith  woodcuts  and  ^plates,  in  one  Volume,  half-boimd  morocco,  a/.  2x.; 
or  cheaper  edition,  cloth,  25J. 

This  woik  b  not,  in  any  sense,  an  elementary  treatise,  or  history  of  die  steam  engine,  but 
is  intended  to  describe  examples  of  Fixed  Steam  Engines  without  enterii^  into  uie  wide 
domain  of  locomotive  or  marine  practice.  To  this  end  illustrations  will  be  given  of  the  most 
recent  arrangements  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  Beam,  Pumping,  Winding,  Portable,  Semi- 
portable,  Coruss,  Allen,  Compound,  and  other  similar  Engines,  by  the  most  eminent  Firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  laws  relating  to  the  action  and  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  the  construction  of  the  various  details,  such  as  Cylinders,  Pistoas,  Piston-rods,  Connecting- 
rods,  Cross-heads,  Motion-blocks,  Eccentrics,  Simple,  Expansion,  Balanced,  aiid  Equilibrium 
Slide-valves,  and  Valve^earing  will  be  minutely  dealt  with.  In  this  connection  will  be  found 
artides  upon  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  and  the  Mode  of  Applying  the  Indicator, 
Heat  ana  Expansion  of  Steam  Governors,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  draw 
illustrations  from  every  possible  source,  and  give  only  those  rules  that  present  practice  deems 
correct. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Land  and 

Engineering  Surveying,   Levelling,   Estimating  Quantiiiis^  etc.,  with  a 

Ceral  description  of  the  severu  Instniments  required  for  Surveying, 
'ellii^,  Plotting,  etc.  By  H.  S.  Merrett.  Fourth  edition,  revised 
by  G.  W.  UsiLL,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  41  plata,  vfith  illustrations 
and  tables,  royal  8vo,  doth,  I3/.  6^ 

Principal  Contents  : 

Part  z.  Introduction  and  the  Principles  of  Geometry.  Part  s.  Land  Surveying:  com- 
prising General  Observations^-The  Chain^OflTsets  Surveying  by  the  Chain  only^Surveying 
Hilly  Ground— To  Survey  an  Estate  or  Parish  by  the  Cnain  only— Surveying  whh  the 
Theodc^ite— Mining  and  Town  Surveyinr^Railroad  Surveying— Mapping^Division  and 
Laying  out  of  LandP-Observatioiu  on  Enclosures— Plane  Trisonometry.  Part  3.  Levelling— 
Simple  and  Compound  Levelling— The  Level  Book— Parliamentary  Plan  and  Section- 
Levelling  with  a  Theodolite— Gradients— Wooden  Curves— To  Lay  out  a  Railway  Curve— 
Settmg  ont  Widths.  Part  4.  Calculating  Quantities  senerally  for  Estimates— Cuttings  and 
Embankments— Tunnels— Brickwork— Ironwork— Timber  Measuring.     Part  5.  Description 

*"       '"  .  .   «  .w..  ...        ««    -  .^  ,  (vei— Troughton's 

Panto- 


gnfJi— Merretf s  Improved  Quadrant— Improved  Computation  Scale—The  Diagonal  Scale- 
Straight  Edge  and  Sector.  Part  6.  Logarithms  01  Numbers « Logarithmic  Sines  and 
Co-Smes,  Tangents  and  Co-Tangentt— Natural  Sines  and  Co-Sines— Ijibles  lor  Earthwork, 
for  Setting  out  Curves,  and  for  various  Calculations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Mechanical  Graphics.  A  Second  Course  of  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  With  Preface  by  Prof,  Perry,  B.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Arranged  for  use  in  Technical  and  Science  and  Art  Institutes,  Schools 
and  Colleges,  by  George  Halliday,  Whitworth  Scholar.  8vo, 
cloth,  6x. 
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The  Assay ers  Manual:   an  Abridged  Treatise  on 

the  Docimasdc  Examination  of  Ores  and  Furnace  and  other  Artificial 
Products,  By  Bruno  Kerl.  Translated  by  W.  T.  Brannt.  With  65 
illustrations^  8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  64/. 

Dynamo '  Electric    Machinery:    a    Text -Book    for 

Students  of  Electro-Technology.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  B.A., 
D.Sc,  M.S.T.E.  [New  edition  in  the  press. 

The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  in  Wood^  Ivory,  Shell, 

etc,,  with  Instructions  for  Turning  such  Work  in  Metal  as  may  be  required 
in  the  Practice  of  Turning  in  Wood,  Irory,  etc  ;  also  an  Appendix  on 
Ornamental  Turning.  (A  book  for  beginners.)  By  Francis  Cam  pin. 
Third  edition,  with  wood  engravings,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6/. 

Contents : 

On  Lathes— Turning  Tools— Turninc  Wood— Drillin^Screw  Catdng^MisceUaiwous 
Aroaratus  and  Processes— Turning  PartiaiUur  Fonns— Staining— Polishing— Sinnaing  Metals 
—Materials— Ornamental  Turning,  etc. 

Treatise  on  Watchwork,  Past  and  Present.     By  the 

Rev.  H.  L.  Nelthropp,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  ^z  illustrations,  crown 
8vo,  dothf  dr.  td. 

Contents : 

Definitions  of  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Watchworlc— Tools— Tmie— Historical  Sum- 
mary— On  Calculations  of  the  Numbers  for  Wheeb  and  Pinions ;  their  Proportional  Sizes, 
Trains,  etc.— Of  Dial  Wheels,  or  Motion  Woxk— Length  of  Time  of  Going  without  Winding 
up— The  Verge—The  Horizontal— ^The  Dufrfes— The  Lever— The  Chronometer— Renearing 
Watches— Keyless  Watches— The  Pendulum,  or  Spiral  Spring — Compensation— Jewelling  of 
Pivot  Holes— Clerlcenwell— Fallacies  of  the  Trade— Incapacity  of  Workmen— How  to  Choose 
and  Use  a  Watch,  etc. 

Algebra   Self-Taught      By  W.    P.    Higgs,    M.A., 

D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.,  Author  of  '  A  Handbook  of  the  Differ- 
ential Calculns,'  etc.    Second  edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s,  6d. 

Contents : 

Symbols  and  the  Signs  of  Operation— The  Equation  and  the  Unknown  Quantity- 
Positive  and  Negative  Ouantities — Multiplicatiott-^Involution— Exponents— Na^atire  Ejcpo- 


nents — Roots,  and  the  Use  of  Exponents  as  Logarithms— LcM^thms— Tables  ofLonritluns 
and  Proportionate  Parts— Transfoimation  of  Sjrstem  of  Lcwarithms— Common  Uses  of 
Common  Logarithms — Compound  Multiplication  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  Division, 
FractionaL  and  Ratio — Continued  Proportion'  The  Series  and  the  Siimmarion of  the  Series- 
Limit  of  Series— Square  and  Cube  RooC»— Equations— List  of  Formulm,  etc. 

Spons*  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical, 

Military,  and  Naval;  with  technical  terms  in  French,  Gennan,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  3100  pp.,  and  nearly  8000  engravings,  in  saper-royal  8vo^ 
in  8  divisions,  5/.  is.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  doth,  5/.  y.  Bound  in  a 
superior  manner,  half-morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  3  vols.,  6/.  12s. 
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Notes  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Compiled  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  the  Students  attending  the  Classes  on  this  subject  at 
the  City  of  London  College.  By  Hknry  Adams,  Mem.  Inst  M.E. 
Mem.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  of  Engineers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2/.  6</. 

Can^e  and  Boat  Building:   a  complete  Manual  for 

Amateurs,  containing  plain  and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  Canoes,  Rowing  and  Sailing  Boats,  and  Hunting  Craft. 
By  W.  P.  Stephens.  IVith  numerous  iUustrations  and  34  plates  of 
Working  Drawings.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gj. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Electricians, 

Phiiadelphia,  October  8th  to  13th,  1884.     i8mo,  cloth,  y. 

Dynamo  -  Electricity,    its    Generation,    Application, 

Transmission,  Storage,  and  Measurement  By  G.  B.  Prsscott.  With 
545  iUustraticns.    8vo,  cloth,  i/.  ix. 

Domestic  Electricity  for  Amateurs.    Translated  from 

the  French  of  E.  Hospitalise,  Editor  of  "  LElectriden,"  by  C.  J. 
Wharton,  Assoc.  Soc.  TeL  Eng.  Numerous  illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  6s, 

CONTBMTS  : 

I.  Production  of  the  Electric  Current— a.  Electric  Bells— 3.  Automatic  Alarms— 4.  Domestic 
Telephones— 5.  Electric  Docks— 6.  Electric  Lighters—;^.  Domestic  Electric  Lightins^ 
8.  Domestic  Application  of  the  Electric  Light— 9.  Electric  Motors— za  ^ectricalXocomo- 
tion— It.  Electrotyping,  Plating,  and  Gilding— la.  Electric  Recreations— 13.  Various  appli- 
cations—Workshop  of  the  Electrician. 

Wrinkles  in  Electric  Lighting.    By  Vincent  Stephen. 

WUh  illustrations,    i8mo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

CONTBNTS  : 

I.  Tlie  Electric  Cnnrent  and  its  production  by  Chemical  means— «.  Production  of  Electric 
Currents  by  Mechanical  means— 3.  Dynamo-EIectric  Machines— 4.  'Electric  Lamps— 
5.  Lead— ^  Ship  Lighting. 

Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls  for  all  classes  of 

Buildings,  Pile  Driving,  Building  Stones  and  Bricks,  Pier  and  Wall 
construction.  Mortars,  I^es,  Cements,  Concretes,  Stuccos,  &c.  64  illus* 
trations.    By  G.  T.  Powell  and  F.  Bauman.    8vo,  doth,  lor.  6d, 

Manual  for  Gas  Engineering  Students.    By  D.  Lee. 

i8mo,  cloth,  I/. 
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Hydraulic  Machinery,  Past  and  Present,    A  Lecture 

delivered  to  the  London  and  Suburban  Railway  Officials'  Association. 
By  H.  Adams,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.    Folding  plate.    8vo,  sewed,  i^. 

Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator.   By  Thomas  Pray, 

Jun.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

Annual  Statistical  Report  of  tJu  Secretary  to  tlu 

Members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  on  the  Home  and  Foreign  Iran 
and  Steel  Industries  in  1889.    Issued  June  1890.    8vo,  sewed,  $s. 

Bad  Drains^  and  How  to  Test  them ;  with  Notes  on 

the  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  Drains,  and  Sanitary  Fittings,  and  the  Origin 
and  Transmission  of  Zymotic  Disease.  By  R.  Harris  Reeves.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d, 

Well  Sinking.     The   modern    practice   of  Sinking 

and  Boring  Wells,  with  geological  considerations  and  examples  of  Wells. 
By  Ernest  Spon,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  £ng.,  and  of  the 
Franklin  Inst.,  etc.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  lar.  6d. 

TJie  Voltaic  Accumulator:  an  Elementary  Treatise. 

By  ]&MiLE  Reynier.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Berly,  Assoc.  Inst.  £.£. 
With  62  illustrations^  8vo,  cloth,  Qj. 

List  of  Tests  {Reagents) y  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order,  according  to  the  names  of  the  originators.  Designed  especially 
for  the  convenient  reference  of  Chemists,  Pharmacists,  and  Scientists. 
By  Hans  M.  Wilder.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

Ten    Years    Experience  in    Works  of  Intermittent 

Dmvnward  Filtration.  By  J.  Bailey  Dknton,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 
Second  edition,  with  additions.    Royal  8vo,  sewed,  41. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles, 

Lubricants  and  Glycerin.  By  W.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc  (late 
of  Messrs.  C.  Thomas  and  Brothers,  Bristol).  With  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  doth,  lor.  6d, 

Land  Surveying  on  the  Meridian  and  Perpendicular 

System.    By  William  Penman,  C.E.    8vo,  cloth,  8f.  6</. 
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Incandescent  Wiring  Hand-Book.     By  F.  B.  Badt, 

late  1st  lieut  Royal  Prussiaii  Artilleiy.  With  41  illustrations  and 
5  tables^    iSinOy  doth,  \s,  6d. 

A    Pocket-book    for    Pharmacists^    Medical   Prac- 

tUioners^  Students^  etc^  etc,  {British^  Colonial,  and  American),  By 
Thomas  Bayley,  Assoc.  R.  Coll.  of  Science,  Consulting  Chemist, 
Analyst,  and  Assayer,  Author  of  a  'Pocket-book  for  Chemists,'  'The 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Iron  Ores,  and  Fuel,'  etc.,  etc. 
Roysd  32mo,  boards,  gilt  edges,  6x. 

• 

The  Fireman's  Guide ;  a  Handbook  on  the  Care  of 

Boilers.  By  Tkknolog,  foreningen  T.  I.  Stockhobn.  Translated  from 
the  third  edition,  and  revised  by  Karl  P.  Dahlst&om,  M.E.  Second 
edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Modem  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers^ 

including  Land  Locomotive,  and  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  for  the 
use  of  Students.  By  Frederick  Colyer,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst  M.E. 
WUh  It  plans.    4to,  cloth,  12/.  td. 

CONTBNTSX 

I.  IntnductioiH-a.  Original  Eagioes— 3.  Boilerai  ■  4.  High-Prenore  Beam  Engines— 5. 
Cornish  Beam  Engines— 6.  Horizontal  Engines— 7.  Osdllatug  Engines— 8.  Vertical  High- 
Pressure  Engines— 9.  Special  Engines— zo.  Portable  Engines— iz.  Locomotive  Engines- 
IS.  Marine  Engines. 

Steam    Engine    Management;   a  Treatise    on   the 

Working  and  Management  of  Steam  Boilers.  By  F.  Colyer,  M.  Init 
C.K,  Mem.  Inst  M.£.    i8mo,  cloth,  zs. 


A  Text-Book  of  Tannings  embracing  the  Preparation 

of  all  kinds  of  Leather.    By  Harry  R.  Proctor,  F.C.S.,  of  Low  Lights 
Tanneries.     With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  los.  6d. 


Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise.      By  Ewing 

Matheson,  M.  Inst  C.E.  The  Inception  of  Public  Works,  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure  for  Railways,  Concessions  for  Foreign  Works,  and 
means  of  Providing  Money,  the  Points  which  determine  Success  or 
Failure,  Contract  and  Purchase,  Commerce  in  Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel,  &c. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth,  %ls. 
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Pumps,  Historically,   Theoretically ,  and  Practically 

Conndertd,  By  P.  R.  BjdRLlN&  With  156  ilbtstratioru.  Crown  Svo, 
doth,  *js,  6d, 

The  Marine  Transport  of  Petroleum.     A  Book  for 

the  use  of  Shipowners,  Shipbuilders,  Underwriters,  Merchants,  Cftptains 
and  Officers  of  Petroleum-carrying  Vessels.  By  G.  H.  Little,  Editor 
of  the  '  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  6</. 

Liquid  Fuel  for  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Purposes. 

Compiled  by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts.  With  wood  engrcevings, 
Svo,  doth,  7j.  (id. 

Tropical  Agriculture :   A  Treatise  on  the  Culture, 

Preparation,  Commerce  and  Consumption  of  the  principal  Products  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.LS.,  F.R.C.I.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Svo,  cloth,  2ij. 

Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building;  or,  Ventila- 
tion with  Warm  Air  by  Self-acting  Suction  Power:  With  Review  of  the 
Mode  of  Calculating  the  Draught  in  Hot-air  Flues,  and  with  some  Actual 
Experiments  by  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.D. 
With  plates  and  woodcuts.  Third  edition,  with  tome  New  Sections,  and 
the  whole  carefully  Revised,  Svo,  doth,  js,  6d, 

Losses  in  Gold  Amalgamation.     With  Notes  on  the 

Concentration  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores.  With  six  plates,  By  W. 
McDermott  and  P.  W.  Duffield.    Svo,  doth,  5^. 

A  Guide  for  the  Electric  Testing  of  Telegraph  Cables. 

By  CoL  V.  HosKiaui,  Rojral  Danish  Engineers,  'mrd  edition,  crown 
Svo,  doth,  4J.  ^. 

The  Hydraulic  Gold  Miners  Manual.     By  T.  S.  G. 

KiRKFATRiCK,  M.A.  Ozou.     With  6  plates.    Crown  Svo,  doth*  6x. 

Irrigation  Manual.      By  Lieut,-Gen.  J.  Mullins, 

Royal  (late  Madras)  Engineers,  retired ;  sometime  Chief  Engineer  for 
Irrigation,  Madras,  and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras.  With 
numerous  plates  and  tables.  Published  for  the  Madjss  Government  Small 
folio,  doth  or  half-boond  calf^  4/.  41; 
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The  Turkish  Bath :  Its  Design  and  Construction  for 

Public  and  Commercial  Parposes.  By  R.  O.  Allsop,  Architect.  JVitA 
plans  and  sections,    8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Earthwork  Slips  and  Subsidences  upon  Public  Works : 

Their  Causes,  Prerention  and  Reparation.  Especially  written  to  assist 
those  engaged  in  the  Construction  or  Maintenance  of  Railways,  Docks, 
Canals,  Waterworks,  River  Banks,  Reclamation  Embankments,  Drainage 
Works,  &&,  &c.  By  ToHN  Newman,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst  C.E.,  Author 
of '  Notes  on  Concrete,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/.  td. 

Gas  and  Petroleum  Engines :  A  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  Internal  Combustion  Engine.  By  Wm.  Robinson,  M.E.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics,  Physics,  &c.,  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  College,  Finsbury,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst  C.E.,  &c. 
Numerous  illustrations,    8vo,  cloth,  14J. 

Waterways  and  Water  Transport  in  Different  Coun- 
tries, With  a  description  of  the  Panama,  Sues,  Manchester,  Nicaraguan, 
and  other  Canals.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  Author  of  'England's 
Supremacy,'  'Railway  Problems,'  &c  Numerous  illustrations,  8vo, 
cloth,  14J. 


Treatise  on  the  Richards  Steam-Engine  Indicator 

and  the  Development  and  Application  of  Force  in  the  Steam-Engine, 
By  Charles  T.  Porter.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo^ 
doth,  9f. 

Contents. 


The  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Indicator : 
The  several  Hues  on  the  Diagram. 
Examioation  of  Diagram  No.  I. 
Of  Truth  in  the  Diagram. 
Description  of  the  Richards  Indicator. 
Practical  Directions  for  Applying  and  Taking 

Care  of  the  Indicator. 
Introductory  Remarks. 
Units.  ^ 
Expansion. 
Directions  for  ascertaining  firom  the  Diagram 

the  Povrer  exerted  hy  the  Engine. 
To  Measure  from  the  Diagram  the  Quantity 

of  Steam  Consumed. 
To  Measure  from  the  Diagram  the  Quantity 

of  Heat  Expended. 
Of  the  Real  D\agnm,9nd  how  to  Construct  it. 
Of  the  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Work  in  the 

Steam-en^ne. 
Observations  on  the  several  Lines  of  the 

Diagram. 


Of  the  Loss  attending  the  Emplovment  of 
Slow-piston  Speed,  'and  the  Extent  to 
whidi  this  is  Shown  by  the  Indicator. 

Of  other  Applications  ot  the  Indicator. 

Of  the  use  of  the  Tables  of  the  Properties  of 
Steam  in  Calculating  the  Duty  of  Boilers. 

Introductory. 

Of  the  Pressure  on  the  Crank  when  the  Con- 
necting-rod is  conceived  to  be  of  Infinite 
Length. 

The  Modification  of  the  Acoeletation  and 
Retardation  that  is  occasioned  by  the 
Angular  Vibration  of  the  Connecting-Tod. 

Method  of  representing  the  actual  pressure 
on  the  crank  at  every  point  of  its  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Rotative  Efiect  of  the  Plressum  exerted 
on  the  Crank. 

The  Transmitting  Parts  of  an  Engine^  con- 
sidered as  an  EquaUser  of  Motion. 

A  Ride  on  a  Buffer>beam  (Appendix)* 
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In  demy  4to,  handsomely  bomid  in  cloth,  UkistraUd  wUh  220  full  page  piaies^ 

Price  iSx. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMPLES 

IN  BRIOK,  STONE,  WOOD,  AND  IRON. 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  THE  DETAILS  AKD  ARRAKQEHENT 
OF  BXTILDINa  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN. 

By  WILLIAM  FULLERTON,  Architect. 

Containing  aao  Plates,  with  numerous  Drawings  selected  from  the  Architecture 
of  Former  and  Present  Times. 

The  Details  and  Designs  are  Drawn  to  ScaU^  \*\  }",  \'\  and  Full  siu 
being  chiefly  used. 


The  Plates  are  arranged  in  Two  Parts.  The  First  Part  contains 
Details  of  Work  in  the  four  principal  Building  materials,  the  following 
being  a  few  of  the  subjects  in  this  Part : — ^Various  forms  of  Doors  and 
Windows,  Wood  and  Iron  Roofs,  Half  Timber  Work,  Porches, 
Towers,  Spires,  Belfries,  Flying  Buttresses,  Groining,  Carving,  Church 
Fittings,  Constructive  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work,  Classic  and  Gothic 
Molds  and  Ornament,  Foliation  Natural  and  Conventional,  Stained 
Glass,  Coloured  Decoration,  a  Section  to  Scale  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
Grecian  and  Roman  Work,  Continental  and  English  Gothic,  Pile 
Foimdations,  Chimney  Shafts  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council,  Board  Schools.  The  Second  Part  consists 
of  Drawings  of  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings,  arranged  imder  the 
following  heads  : — ^Workmen's  Cottages  and  Dwellings,  Cottage  Resi- 
dences and  Dwelling  Houses,  Shops,  Factories,  Warehouses,  Schools, 
Churches  and  Chapels,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels  and  Taverns,  and 
Buildings  of  a  general  character. 

All  the  Plates  are  accompanied  with  particulars  of  the  Work,  with 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Dimensions  of  the  various  partis  , 
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Crown  8to,  doth,  with  illustrfttioiis,  5/. 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS. 

FIRST  SERIES. 
By'ERNEST  spon. 


Bookbinding. 

Bronzes  and  Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping  Adds. 

Drawing  Office  Details. 

Drying  Oils. 

Electro  -  Metallurgy  — 
(Cleaning,  Dipping, 
Scratch-brushing,  Bat- 
teries, Baths,  and 
Deposits  of  every 
description). 

Enamels. 

Engraving  on  Wood, 
Copper,  Gold,  Silver, 
Steel,  and  Stone. 

Etching  and  Aqua  Tint. 

Firework  Making  — 
(Rockets,  Stars,  Rains, 
Gerbes,  Jets,  Tour- 
billons,  Candles,  Fires, 
LanceSjLights,  Wheels, 
Fire-balloons,  and 
minor  Fireworks). 

Fluxes. 

Foundry  Mixtures. 


Synopsis  of  Contents. 

Freezing. 

Fulminates. 

Furniture  Creams,  Oils, 
Polishes,  Lacquers, 
and  Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass  Cutting,  Cleaning, 
Frosting,  Drilling, 
Darkening,  Bending, 
Staining,  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Glass  Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gun  Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn  Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans,  Japanning,  and 
kindred  processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble  Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 


Paper. 

Paper  Hanging. 

Painting  in  Oils,  in  Water 
Colours,  as  well  as 
Fresco,  House,  Transr 
parency.  Sign,  and 
Carriage  Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery— (Clays,  Bodies, 
Glazes,  Colours,  Oils, 
Stains,  Fluxes,  Ena- 
mds,  and  Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Temperinfi^  Metals. 

Treating  Horn,  Mother- 
o'-Pearl,  and  like  sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes,  Mana&cture 
and  Use  oil 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing. 

Wdding. 


Besides  Receipts  relating  to  the  lesser  Technological  matters  and  processes, 
such  as  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Stencil  Plates,  Blacking,  Crayons,  Paste, 
Putty,  Wax,  Size,  Alloys,  Catgut,  Tunbridge  Ware,  Picture  Frame  and 
Architectural  Moiildings,  Compos,  Cameos,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 
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Crown  8to,  doth,  485  pages,  with  illustrations,  y. 

WORKSHOP   RECEIPTS, 

SECOND  SERIES. 
By    ROBERT    HALDANE. 


Addimetry  and  Alkali-    Disinfectants.  Iodoform, 
metry.                            Dyeing,    Staining,    and   Isinglass. 

Albumen.  Colouring.  Ivory  substitutes. 

Alcohol.  Essences.  Leather. 

Alkaloids.  Extracts.  Luminous  bodies. 

Baking-powders.  '  Fireproofing.  Magnesia. 
Bitters.                               Gelatine,  Glue,  and  Size.   Matches. 

Bleaching.  1  Glycerine.  Paper. 

Boiler  Incrustations.  <  Gut  Parchment. 

Cements  and  Lutes.  I  Hydrogen  peroxide.  Perchloric  acid. 

Cleansing.  ',  Ink.  Potassium  oxalate. 

Confectionery.  1  Iodine.  Preserving. 

Copying.  I 

Pigments,  Paint,  and  Painting:  embracing  the  preparation  of 
Pigments^  induding  alumina  lakes,  blacks  (animal,  bone,  Frankfort,  ivory, 
lamp,  sight,  soot),  blues  (antimony,  Antwerp,  cobalt,  cseruleum,  Egyptian, 
manganate,  Paris,  P^ligot,  Prussian,  smalt,  ultramarine),  browns  (bistre, 
hinau,  sepia,  sienna,  umber,  Vandyke),  greens  (baryta,  Brighton,  Brunswick, 
chrome,  cobalt,  Douglas,  emerald,  manganese,  mitis,  mountain,  Prussian, 
sap,  Schede's,  Schwemfurth,  titanium,  veniigris,  zinc),  reds  (Brazilwood  lake, 
carminated  lake,  carmine,  Cassius  purple,  cobalt  pink,  cochineal  lake,  colco- 
thar,  Indian  red,  madder  lake,  red  chalk,  red  lead,  vermiUon),  whites  (alum, 
baryta,  Chinese,  lead  sulphate,  white  lead — by  American,  Dutch,  French, 
German,  Kremnitz,  and  Pattinson  processes,  precautions  in  making,  and 
composition  of  commercial  samples — whiting,  'Wilkinson's  white,  zinc  white), 
yellows  (chrome,  gamboee,  Naples,  orpiment,  realgar,  yellow  lakes) ;  Faint 
(vehicles,  testing  oils,  driers,  grinding,  storing,  applying,  nriming,  drying, 
filling,  coats,  brushes,  surface,  water-colours,  removmg  smell,  discoloration ; 
miscdUaneous  paints— cement  paint  for  carton-pierre,  copper  paint,  gold  paint, 
iron  paint,  lime  pMunts,  silicated  paints,  steatite  paint,  transparent  punts, 
tungsten  paints,  window  paint,  zinc  paints) ;  Fainting  (general  instructions, 
proportions  of  ingredients,  measuring  point  work  ;  carriage  painting — priming 
paint,  best  putty,  finishing  colotir,  cause  of  cracking,  mixine  the  paints,  oils, 
driers,  and  colours,  varnishing,  importance  of  washing  vehicles,  re-varnishing, 
how  to  dry  paint ;  woodwork  painting).  ^  , 
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Crown  8vo,  doth,  480  pages,  with  183  illustrations,  51. 


WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS. 


THIRD  SERIES. 


By  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK. 


Uniform  with  the  First  and  Second  Series. 


Synopsis  op  Coktbnts. 


AUoys. 

Indium. 

Rubidium. 

Aluminium, 

Iridium. 

Ruthenium. 

Antimony. 

Iron  and  SteeL 

Selenium. 

Barium. 

Lacquers  and  Lacquering. 

SUver. 

Beryllium. 

Tjintfiaf^^Tp, 

Slag. 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Strontium. 

Caesium, 

Lubricants. 

Tantalum. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

Manganese. 

Thallium. 

Chromium. 

Mercury. 

Thorium. 

Cobalt 

Mica. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Molybdenum. 

Titanium. 

Didymium. 

Nicka 

Tungsten. 

Electrics. 

Niobium. 

Uranium. 

Knf^m^lg  and  Glazes. 

Osmium. 

Erbium. 

Palladium. 

Yttrium. 

Gallium. 

Platinum. 

Zinc 

Glass. 

Potassium. 

Zirconium. 

Gold. 

Rhodium. 
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WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS, 

FOURTH  SERIES, 

DEVOTED  MAINLY  TO  HANDICRAFTS  &  MECHANICAL  SUBJECTS. 
By  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK. 

860  nivftratloiis,  with  Gompleta  Index,  and  a  Oeneral  Index  to  the 
7onr  Seriee,  6s. 


Waterproofing  —  rubber  goods,  cuprammonium  processes^  miscellaneons 

preparations. 
Packing  and  Storing  articles  of  delicate  odonr  or  colonr,  of  a  deliquescent 

character,  liable  to  ignition,  apt  to  suffer  from  insects  or  damp,  or  easily 

broken. 
Embalming  and  Preserving  anatomical  specimens. 
Leather  Polishes. 
Cooling  Air  and  Water,  producing  low  temperatures,  making  ice,  cooling 

syrups  and  solutions,  and  separating  salts  from  liquors  by  reurigeration. 
Pumps  and  Siphons,  embracing  every  useful  contiiTance  for  raising  and 

supplying  water  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  moving  corrosive,  tenadousi 

and  other  liquids. 
Desiccating — air-  and  water-ovens,  and  other  appliances  for  drying  natural 

and  artificial  products. 
Distilling— water,  tinctures,  extracts,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  essences, 

perfumes,  and  alcoholic  liquids. 

Bmulsiiying  as  required  by  pharmacists  and  photographers. 

Evaporating — saline  and  other  solutions,  and  liquids  demanding  special 
precautions. 

Filtering — ^water,  and  solutions  of  various  kinds. 

Percolating  and  Macerating. 

Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping  by  both  plaster  and  paper  processes. 

Bookbinding  in  all  its  details. 

Straw  Plaiting  and  the  fabrication  of  baskets,  matting,  etc. 

Musical  Instruments — the  preservation,  tuning,  and  repair  of  pianos, 
harmooiums,  musical  boxes,  etc. 

Clock  and  Watch  Mending— adapted  for  intelligent  amateurs. 

Photography — recent  development  in  rapid  processes,  handy  apparatus, 
numerous  rtapes  for  sensitizing  and  developing  solutions,  and  applica- 
tions to  modem  illustrative  purposes. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 


NOVV^    COMPLETE. 

9VitA  marly  1500  illustrations^  in  super-royal  8vo,  in  5  Divisions,  doth. 
Divisions  i  to  4,  ly.  6d,  each  ;  Division  5, 17s,  6d.;oTZ  vols^  doth,  £3  i<^« 

SPONS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OPTRB 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Edited  by  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK,  F.L.S. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  are  the 
following  :^ 

Photography,  13  pp.  20 

figs. 
Pigments,  9  pp.  6  figs. 
Pottoy,  46  pp.  57  figs. 
Printing  and  Engraving, 

20  pp.  8  figs. 
Rags. 
Resinous    and    Gummy 

Substances,  75  pp.  16 

figs. 
Rope,  16  pp.  17  figs. 
Salt,  31  pp.  23  figs. 
Silk,  8  pp. 
Silk  Manufactures,  9  pp* 

II  figs. 
Skins,  5  pp. 
Small  Wares,  4  pp. 
Soap  and  Glycerine,  39 

pp.  45  figs. 
Spices,  16  pp. 
Sponge,  5  pp. 
Starch,  9  pp.  10  figs. 
Sugar,     155     pp.      134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin,  18  pp. 
Tea,  12  pp. 
Tiniber,  13  pp. 
Vaxnish,  15  pp. 
Vinegar,  5  pp. 
Wax,  5  pp. 
Wool,  2  pp. 
Woollen    Manufactures, 

58  pp.  39  figs- 
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Adds,  207  pp.  220  fies. 
Alcohol,  23  pp.  16  figs. 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  13  pp. 
Alkalies,  89  pp.  78  ngs. 
Alloys.  Alum. 

Asphalt        Assaying. 
Beverages,  89  pp.  29  figs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching  Powder,  15  pp* 
Bleaching,  51  pp.  48  figs. 
Candles,  18  pp.  9  figs. 
Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Celluloid,  9  pp. 
Cements.      Clay. 
Coal-tar  Products,  44  pp. 

^^^^^ 
Cocoa,  8  pp. 

Coffee,  32  pp.  13  figs. 

Cork,  8  pp.  17  ngs. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  62 

pp.  57  figs. 
Drugs,  38  pp. 
Dyeing       and       Calico 

Printing,  28  pp.  9  figs. 
Dyestuffs,  16  pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy,     13 

pp. 
Explosives,  22  pp.  33  figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous  Substances,   92 

pp.  79  figs. 
Floor-doth,    16   pp.  21 

figs. 
Food  Preservation,  8  pp. 
Fruit,  8  pp. 


Fur,  5  pp. 

Gas,  Coal,  8  pp. 

Gems. 

Glass,  45  pp.  77  figs. 

Graphite,  7  pp. 

Hair,  7  pp. 

Hair  Manufactures. 

Hats,  26  pp.  26  figs. 

Honey.        Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice,  10  pp.  14  figs. 

Indiarubber      Manufac- 
tures, 23  pp.  17  figs. 

Ink,  17  pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute    Manufactures^     11 
pp.,  u  figs. 

Knitted      Fabrics  — 
Hosiery,  15  pp.  13  figs. 

Lace,  13  pp.  9  figs. 

Leather,  28  pp.  31  figs. 

Linen  Manufactures,  16 
pp.  6  figs. 

Manures,  21  pp.  30  figs. 

Matches,  17  pp.  38  figs. 

Mordants,  13  pp. 

Narcotics,  47  pp. 

Nuts,  10  pp. 

Oils    and    Fatty    Sub- 
stances, 125  pp. 

Paint 

Paper,  26  pp.  23  figs. 

Paraffin,  8  pp.  6  figs. 

Pearl  and  Coral,  8  pp. 

Perfumes,  10  pp. 
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In  super-royal  9ro,  1x68  ppn  witA  0400  UlMttrtUiofu,  in  3  Divisions,  cloth,  price  X3».  &/. 
each ;  or  x  vol.,  doth,  s/L ;  or  half-morocco,  9/.  8#. 

A    SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

SPONS'  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  SPON,  Mbmb.  Soc.  Enginxsrs. 


Abacns,  Counters,  Speed 
Indicators,  and  Slide 
Rule. 

Agricaltnral  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

Air  Compressors. 

Animal  Charcoal  Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes. 

Bam  Machinery. 

Belts  and  Belting. 

Blasting.    Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages  for  Mines. 

Calculus,  Differential  and 
IntegnL 

Canals. 

Carpentry. 

Cast  Iron. 

CeoQ^^t,      Concrete, 
limes,  and  Mortar. 

Chimney  Shafts. 

Coal  Cleansing  and 
Washing. 


Coal  Mining. 

Coal  Catting  Machines. 

Coke  Ovens.    Copper. 

Docks.    Drainage. 

Dredging  Machinery. 

Dynamo  -  Electric  and 
Magneto-Electric  Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Telegraphy,  Electric 
Lighting  and  its  prac- 
ticaldetails,Telephones 

Engines,  Varieties  of. 

Explosives.    Fans. 

Founding,  Moulding  and 
the  practical  work  of 
the  Foundry. 

Gas,  Manufacture  of. 

Hammers,  Steam  and 
other  Power. 

Heat    Horse  Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators.    Iron. 

Lifts,  Hoists,  and  Eleva- 
tors. 


lighthouses,  Buoys,  and 
Beacons. 

Machine  Tools. 

Materials  of  Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores,  Machinery  and 
Processes  employed  to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile  Driving. 

Pneumatic    Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers. 

Road  Locomotives. 

Rock  Drills. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

Shafting. 

SteeL 

Steam  Navvy. 

Stone  Machinery. 

Tramways. 

WeU  Sinking. 
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In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  600  pages,  and  1420  Illustrations,  6x. 

SPONS' 
MECHANICS'  OWN  BOOK; 

A  MANUAL  FOR  HANDICRAFTSMEN  AND  AMATEURS. 


Contents. 

Mechanical  Drawing— Casting  and  Founding  in  Iron,  Brass,  Bronze, 
and  other  Alloys — Forging  and  Finishing  Iron — Sheetmetal  Working 
—Soldering,  Brazing,  and  Burning — Carpentry  and  Joinery,  embracing 
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